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Art. L—A Fortnight in Ireland, by Sir Franors B. Heap, Bart. 
London: Murray, 1852. 


| (rit veh one remembers the poor plebeian in one of the 
_4 Satires of Juvenal, harmlessly returning to his house 
ata late hour through the streets of Rome, when he is met 
by some young and wealthy member of the patrician body, 
as drunk and as dissipate as a lord of our own days, who 
straightway pretends to pick a quarrel with him, and sends 
him off home with what in plain Saxon English would 
be called a sound thrashing. The poor man has given 
him no offence; when struck, he does not even defend 
himself against his patrician assailant; but the transac 
tion, though the active part of it is wholly on the one side 
and the passive part on the other, still is dignified with 
the name of an encounter; the rich and the poor man are 
equal combatants ; and (in the eyes of the former at least) 
fair play has taken place between them ; considering, that 
is, the immense disparity of rank which severs the humble 
toga of the plebeian from the rich purple of his wealthier 
brother. To use the caustic words of the poet, 


‘‘ Libertas pauperis hec est ; 
Pulsatus rogat, et pugnis concisus adorat, 
Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti.” 
(Juv. Sat, iii, 299—301.) 


It seldom happens that the pregnant words of this incom- 
parable satirist may not be extended beyond the case to 
which they actually refer in his own pages; and it has often 
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struck us that the analogy is perfect between the poor 
man brutally beaten by the proud noble of Rome, and poor 
Ireland in the sufferings which she is forced to endure 
at the hands of every Englishman who chooses to pick 
a quarrel with her, whether on paper or otherwise. Does 
the poor man in Juvenal seek the quarrel? does he strike 
the first blow? does he even offer an insult to the gentle- 
man in purple? Far from it. The rich man is drunk, his 
victim is poor and helpless, and the tribunal of justice is 
venal ; so he lets fly at him at once. Resistance is hope- 
less, and only too glad is the plebeian victim to be allowed 
to escape to his home in the Suburra, with the loss of a 
few teeth, or with a bloody nose and swollen face. In the 
veins of the noble flows some old Trojan blood, he is one 
of the Lamiee or of the Julian gens; the poor man is one 
of the dregs of the city, of Achzean or Syrian origin. He 
is plainly an alien; quite of a different race; so he is fair 
game; there can be no harm in a Roman patrician bela- 
bouring such a man as he is. 

Precisely similar to this, we repeat, is the treatment 
which unhappy Ireland is for ever meeting from the hands 
of the wealthy aristocracy of Saxon England, They talk 
of the antagonism existing between the two countries, 
which yet they profess to regard as sister islands; they 
speak of their interests as incompatible with each other ; 
they do not hesitate openly to denounce the Celtic popu- 
lation of Ireland as aliens from themselves in blood, in 
language, and religion: and to such a pitch have they 
carried this spirit of animosity, that at last they have 
forced upon their Celtic brethren a firm conviction that 
**England’s necessity is Ireland’s opportunity.”’ And 
then forsooth, after centuries of injustice and oppression, 
they speak of the strife which reigns perpetually between 
them; after the lapse of some, eighteen centuries, we see 
the Roman patrician re-appearing in all his colours; and 
we are able to recognize the accuracy of the definition of a 
strife laid down in the hypothetical statement of the poet, 


“Si rixa est, ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum.” 


Now, as we firmly believe that by far the majority of 
Englishmen stand obnoxious to the charge of habitually 
and almost unconsciously dealing out much about the same 
measure of justice to Ireland, with which (thanks to ‘the 
lenity or laxity of the Roman police regulations) our 
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wealthy patrician friend treated the plebeian of Suburra, we 
do not intend to make any exception in favour of Sir 
Francis Head,* whose weakest point of resemblance to the 
above patrician gentleman lies in the aristocratic append- 
age of “‘ Baronet’”’ to his name. We have no hesitation 
in pronouncing our opinion, that of all the mischievous and 
unworthy attacks which have been made upon the inhabi- 
tants of the Sister Island within our memory, this volume, 
which Sir Francis Head entitles ‘‘a Fortnight in Ireland,’’ 
is by far the most mischievous and unworthy ;—perhaps 
we should rather say, it is the one which most worthily 
befits the unhallowed cause of intolerance, bigotry, and 
misrule, of which Ireland has so long been the victim. 
‘Sir Francis Head, Baronet,’’ has entitled his work, 
‘a Fortnight in Ireland,’’ and upon the strength of such 
scanty experience as he could glean within that single 
‘‘fortnight,’’ he now presumes to decide upon the real 
cause of all the ills of Ireland, throws them all without re- 
serve or qualification at the door of the Catholic priesthood, 
and ventures to decide, on his own zpse dixit, what is to be 
done for the country. It is obvious to suggest that pos- 
sibly if Sir F. Head had chosen to prolong his stay in 
Ireland from a fortnight to a month, to say nothing ofa 
longer period, he might have returned to England a wiser 
(and why should we not add a better?) man, and have 
been the author of a volume far more worthy of attentive 
perusal than the fat octavo with which he has thought fit to 
favour us. Who knows whether ‘‘ A month in Ireland,”’ 
might not have been a far more valuable production, and 
‘* Three months in Ireland,” possibly even a real addition 
to our shelves? It is almost impossible to estimate the 
difference aright. A fortnight is just about that amount 
of time which it would take an active and keensighted 
traveller to make himself acquainted with a few external 
features of the country, or at least of such parts as he might 
actually visit in his travels; but in the name of every thing 
probable and possible we ask, how can an Englishman, 
even though he be a Baronet, who has never before set foot 
on the green shores of Ireland, and who has no local con- 
nexion with the country, hope to penetrate beneath the 
merest surface of things, in a single fortnight, or to do more 





* This notice, we should say, was intended for insertion in our 
last number, but was postponed from the pressure of other matter, 
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than just collect a few random facts and then suggest that 
there may be some conceivable connection between these 
facts and the cause to which he is arbitrarily pleased to 
refer them? Nay, it is clearly impossible for any one to 
do this in so short a time, even when he has access to the 
very springs of knowledge on the subject, and by means of 
family ties or religious sympathies can dive into the state 
of society as it actually exists in Ireland, How, then, can 
Sir Francis Head reconcile it with common honesty to 
assert, as he has done most unequivocally, and without 
reserve, that “‘'THE PRIESTHOOD OF IRELAND ARE THE 
CAUSE OF HER MORAL DEGRADATION ?”’ 


“T calmly defy,” writes Sir Francis Head, “all the talents, 
ability, artifice, and indignation of the Irish priesthood, to upset 
the evidence I am about to adduce, for the avowed object of de- 
grading in the estimation of every Irishman, and most especially 
of every Irishwoman, to their proper level, a clergy who—J will 
prove it—have brought scandal on the sacred character of the 
Catholic Church, who have disgraced the cloth they wear, and who 
are culpably driving from a beloved soil hundreds of thousands of 
men, women, and little children, whom it was their especial duty, 
spiritually and morally, to befriend. ” 


Such is the open and avowed object with which Sir 
Francis Head sits down and records the events of his 
‘Fortnight in Ireland.’’ We could have conceived a nobler 
and more liberal object; we could have imagined that an 
educated Protestant gentleman, of high talents, and more 
than average acquirements, might have found a more hal- 
lowed task to occupy his leisure during what he calls ‘‘ The 
Fag End of this Last Summer,” than that of making a 
tour through the pleasant scenery of Ireland, for the delibe- 
rate purpose of degrading in the estimation of their coun- 
trymen and countrywomen a priesthood which, if in some 
instances it may fall short—thanks to a policy of which 
we shall speak at greater length hereafter—of the polish 
and refinement which Oxford and Cambridge stamp upon 
Her Majesty’s state clergy, has still succeeded, even by 
Sir Francis Head’s admission, in training up a peasantry 
such as no other country can boast, as patterns of chastity,* 





* «From the morning on which I visited the great Model 
National School, in Marlborough Street, Dublin, to the hour of my 
arrival at Galway, I had remarked in the Irish female countenance 
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modesty, and virtuous conduct. We could have imagined 
him otherwise engaged than in endeavouring to destroy 
the authority of those spiritual guides, in whose place the 
Catholic people of Ireland will never acknowledge any 





an innate or native modesty more clearly legible than it has ever 
been my fortune to read in journeying through any other country 
on the globe. Of the pure and estimable character of English- 
women, I believe no one is a more enthusiastic admirer than 
myself; nevertheless, I must adhere to the truth of what I have 
above stated; and I do so without apology, because I am convinced 
that no man of ordinary observation can have travelled, or can 
now travel, through Ireland without corroborating the fact’’ (pp. 
226-7.) The reader will do well to compare the evidence collected 
by Sir F. Head from the Irish constabulary, (who, by the way, are his 
main source of information, just as the priests in Egypt were the 
informants of the more reverential mind of Herodotus,) as to the 
chastity and purity of Irish women in general, and of the ‘‘ degrad- 
ed” town of Galway, ond especially in that most squalid and 
“degraded” portion of it, called the Claddagh, a “little city of 
cabins, entirely inhabited by fishermen and other families,” who 
constitute almost a separate race, and will not marry out of their 
own people, It is needless to add that these people are very poor, 
and all Catholics. The chastity of these people seems “ extraordi- 
nary” in the eyes of Sir Francis Head, as one ‘** Qui mores hominum 
multorum vidit et urbes,” so that like a thorough-going Protestant 
believer in the total depravity of human nature, and in the incom- 
patibility of poverty and squalid rags with virtue and moralit), he 
confesses himself “ unable to believe” the evidence to Irish chastity 
afforded to him even by his favourite officials, “from the Resident 
Commissioner of the Board of National Education in'the metropolis, 
down to the governors of gaols, and masters of the remotest work- 
houses.” “In truth,” not forgetting his pet constabulary, adds the 
astonished Baronet, ‘‘ 1 was infinitely more puzzled by what I heard 
than by the simple evidence of my own eyes,”’ (p. 227.) As a good 
Protestant, Sir Francis probably disbelieves in supernatural grace, 
or in the existence of chastity, and still more, of celibacy. But 
though we could have pardoned him for withholding his belief on 
these points before he came to Ireland, yet what right has he as a 
true Protestant to disbelieve, we do not say the testimony of per- 
sons whose authority on other points he regards as almost infalli- 
ble, but the evidence of his own eyes? Surely in justice to himself 
he ought not here to throw overboard the good old Protestant 
maxim, which tells him that “ seeing is believing.” We should add, 
that the constables all agree in asserting that “they never yet heard 
of an illegitimate child being born in the town of Galway, and that, 
poor as the place is, the crime of theft, until lately, had been 
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other authority in matters of religion and faith, and with- 
out whose spiritual instructions they would soon cease to 
have any regard for their most sacred duties towards God 
and towards man. Did not Sir Francis, of course, believe 
that a Protestant parson could equally supply all that is 
wanted in so secondary a department as that of doctrinal 
teaching and religious guidance, we should almost feel 
tempted to say that we could scarcely fancy to ourselves 
an object more truly diabolical than that which our author 
80 openly and, as we hope, sincerely, avows. 

Such, then, is the confessed end of our author’s work, 
which consists of two parts. In order to secure the inter- 
est of the reader on his side, he devotes one part to a 
somewhat pompous narrative of his visit to Dublin and 
Maynooth, and to what he entitles, par excellence, “* My 
Tour,’’ extending, as we may here remark, from the 
Irish capital by railway to Athlone, and thence by car 
through the counties of Mayo and Galway. In fact, 
with the exception of what he saw in Dublin, and the one 
half day which he devoted to Maynooth, Sir Francis 
seems to consider that he who has seen Mayo and Galway 
has seen Ireland, and to desire to lead his readers, on the 
principle of ab uno disce omnes, to make an induction as 
to the state of the four provinces from a very partial survey 
of two counties of one of the four. ‘The latter half of his 
volume, in other words, part II., is devoted to a far dif- 
ferent subject. The headings of each page will give a 
pretty good idea of the drift and contents of the chapters 
which it contains; the ‘‘ Degraded condition of the Irish 
People,’’ and the “ Tactics of the Irish Priesthood,” are 
speedily followed by the ‘‘ Published Speeches and Letters 
of the Priests,’’ in reference to the recent general election, 
together with a most astounding array of “ Printed 
extracts from the Priest’s Press,’’ and ‘‘ Evidence col- 
lected by myself,’’ all bearing upon the same period of 
political excitement; and the second part concludes with 
a short chapter on “‘ What is to be done ?”’ 

Upon the first half of the book we have but few remarks 
to offer, with a single exception, the chapter in which he 
utterly unknown among the fishermen, and was almost unknown 
now.” We should like to know whether the constabulary will be 
able to bear a like witness fifty years hence, if the religion of Dr. 
Plunkett of Tuam should ever make an entrance into the Claddagh. 
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relates his visit to St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, which 
shall follow in their proper place. We have read a very 
great number of tours in Ireland, which furnish us with 
far more interesting details, and supply a very much more 
valuable array of facts for Her Majesty’s loyal subjects to 
generalize. On the other hand, there is every now and 
then to be detected a graphic touch of description, remind- 
ing us of a rapid careless sketch by one of our celebrated 
water-colour painters—a De Wint or a Turner, for 
instance—and conveying a very vivid impression, both of 
scenery and character, to the mind of the untravelled 
reader. In fact, if Sir Francis had not studied to be so 
mischievous, and had only been content to furnish the 
ublic with no more than a readable piece of railway 
iterature, with a dash of anecdote and wit, we not only 
could have pardoned him, but probably we should have 
voted him a most agreeable companion. As it is, the 
constant recurrence of his malice, page after page, and 
the way in which he contrives to make every trivial inci-« 
dent tell in favour of his pet object, the degradation of the 
priesthood of degraded Ireland, are by themselves sufficient 
to create an unfavourable impression on our minds, of 
which we cannot divest ourselves. As it is, the very 
assumption of an open-hearted spirit of bonhommie and 
generosity, which is so prominent a feature in the former 
portion of his volume, is, in our opinion, by far the most 
dangerous feature in the entire work, and the one of all 
others against which we should wish to put our readers on 
their guard; as we feel that it is only by gaining the affec- 
tions of his readers through this affectation of honesty and 
sincerity, that he will be able to enlist their sympathies 
on behalf of the monstrous doctrines and propositions with 
which the latter portion of his volume is so awfully stored. 
Against any credit which Sir Francis Head may gain for 
good intentions towards Ireland from his opening chapters, 
we feel ourselves bound to enter, once for all, our very 
strongest protest. 

As a specimen of Sir Francis Head’s assumed liberality 
of opinion, and also of his usual style, we give our readers 
the benefit of the following extracts. 


“ After talking with my companion about the state of the crops 
and the state of the country, I observed that it was a great pity 
that there should exist in Ireland so much unkindness of feeling on 
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account of religion. ‘ That’s all,’ he replied, ‘ it’s jist difference in 
religion that’s ruining us all, A marn should be allowed to remain 
ip the religion of his farthur. I remain in the religion of my 
grandfarthur, and ought not to be interfered with. I live under 
the blessing of Almighty God. Praise be to His. holy name!’ 
Then looking upwards with apparently real devotion, he added, 
‘the Almighty God can relave men of a’ religions.’ ‘A fine 
country, this!’ I observed, pointing to the crops on each side of me. 
‘That's,’ he said, ‘ because we have here the best landlord in a’ Ire- 
Jand—in a’ the world, I may say,’ giving the near-wheel horse 
rather a sharp cut with his whip. He then proceeded to detail to 
me various instances of the consideration and kindness of the indi- 
vidual he thus had praised.”—p. 115. 


The following description is most graphic and pic- 
turesque, and as the only remark (properly so called) 
which it embodies, is a just and becoming one, we select it 
as one which will be read with interest, and as a happy spe- 
cimen of Sir Francis Head’s manner, when he chooses to 
refrain from mischief. 


‘“‘For some time I watched the ragged dresses of a group of men 
and boys also loitering before the inn. Their clothes formed a 
species of dissolving view. Occasionally I rubbed my eyes, and yet 
I found it really impossible to decide whether the garments before 
me had begun life by being blue cloth or thick flannel; for, as 
correctly as I could calculate, there appeared about as many shreds 
of the one colour as of the other. The trowsers, usually of dark 
cloth, literally and without exaggeration, looked as if they had been 
borrowed for half-an-hour by some one who had filled them with 
rats, that had been baited with Skye terriers, who, to get hold of 
the vermin, had not only bitten them to pieces, but in many 
instances had literally torn them to atoms, which, with the assist- 
auce of scraps of cloth, of a variety of other colours, had been 
hurriedly replaced by people who had never before used a needle: 
indeed, in many places the stitches were as rough as network. But 
in several cases a considerable portion of the garment had appa- 
rently been eaten up by the dogs; and, accordingly, before me I 
saw a lad of about eighteen in trowsers, which could not grammati- 
cally be called a ‘pair,’ inasmuch as the whole of one portion of the 
right leg was gone from the middle of the thigh down to the ancle, 
where, supported by a narrow irregular shred, say three inches 
broad, there hung a remnant of about the size and in the position 
of a gaiter. Several men, down whose honest looking faves the 
rain was slowly trickling, were in coats which, although in holes 
and tatters, appeared to have been originally three coats of three 
different colours. Nobody had buttons behind; and one man, 
although he seemed perfectly unconscious of it, had, moreover, lost 
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a whole skirt, and was therefore, in fact, in half a jacket and half 
a long-tailed coat. Yet how painful is it to reflect that the most 
astonishing part of the enigma I have just described is, that 
every one of these apparently degraded beggars has under his 
rags as much intelligence, ingenuity, ability, and infinitely more 
wit, than the smock-frocked peasant of England, or the decently 
clothed labourer of Scotland. As regards the women of Ireland, 
their native modesty cannot fail to attract the observation of any 
stranger. ‘Their dress was invariably decent, generally pleasing, 
and often strikingly picturesque. Almost all wore woollen peti- 
coats, dyed by themselves, of a rich madder colour, between crim- 
son and scarlet. Upon their shoulders, and occasionally from their 
heads, hung in a variety of beautiful folds, sometimes a plaid of 
red and green, sometimes a cloak, usually dark blue, or dingy 
white. Their garments, however, like those of the men, were 
occasionally to be seen hanging in tatters.”—p. 125-7. 


Our readers will willingly forgive us for placing here on 
record the following passage, considering that it is written 
by so prejudiced an individual as Sir Francis Head, and 
that it bears testimony to the abiding sense of religion to 
be found even under the most squalid rags in the breast of 
the Irish poor. 


“Besides women and children, I observed among the jagged 
sharp triangular stone gable of these unroofed cabins, two or three 
men listlessly standing stock-still; and, as I was a Saxon stranger 
in their land—as I was of the same religion as the landlord that 
had evicted them—and lastly, as I happened to_have in my pocket, 
besides silver, a quantity of loose gold, I might not have unreason- 
ably expected to receive among their hovels what is commonly 
called a rough welcome As, however, I was resuming my 
seat on the car, I saw among the tottering walls, women and chil- 
dren worming their way to me; as soon as I started, with uplifted 
hands, and bare feet, they exclaimed almost simultaneously, ‘ May 
the Almighty God preserve your Arnh’r!’ Indeed, long after I had 
left them, I heard the same sounds reverberating through the rain 
that was falling cruelly on us all. They were really good people, 
and from what | read in their countenances, I feel confident that if, 
instead of distributing among them a few shillings, I had asked 
them to feed me, with the kindest hospitality they would readily 
have done so, and that with my gold in my pocket, I might have 
slept among them in the most perfect security. The devotional 
expressions of the lower class of Irish, and the meekness and resig- 
nation with which they bear misfortune or affliction, struck me very 
forcibly. ‘I haven’t aiten a bit this blessed day, glory to God! 
said one woman. ‘Troth, I’ve been suffering a long time from 
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poverty and sickness, glory be to God!’ said another. On entering 
a strange cabin, the common salutation is, * God save all here !’ 
On passing a gang of comrades at Jabour, a man often says, ‘ God 
bless the work, boys!’ In meeting a person, if you want to get 
quickly into friendly conversation with him, it is usual to say to 
him, ‘ God save !’ to which, (like the ‘ Aloom-salicoom,’ and ‘ sali- 
coom-aloom’ of the Mahometans,) the answer always is, ‘God save 
ye kindly !’ the pronunciation of which is sure to secure a courteous 
and favourable reception. A Protestant clergyman of great expe- 
rience told me, that in all his intercourse with Irish Catholics, he 
had never met an infidel.”—pp. 146-7, 


With the above we conclude our extracts from ‘‘ My 
Tour,’’ sincerely recommending our Protestant readers, 
and none more sincerely than Sir Francis Head himself, 
if he ever condescends to glance at our page, to weigh well 
the admissions which he finds himself obliged to make as to 
the purity, the honesty, the patience, and the true religious 
feelings in the midst of suffering, which he witnessed during 
his stay in Ireland among the sons of St. Patrick; entreating 
them to consider whether a priesthood which has (accord- 
ing to Sir Francis Head,) such superhuman power as to 
rear the very poorest of the Irish people in the practice of 
such Christian virtues, can possibly be, as he elsewhere 
remarks, ‘‘ the cause of the moral degradation of Ire- 
land.’’ ‘* Do men gather grapes from thorns, or figs from 
thistles?”’ ‘‘ The tree is known by its fruit.”” It is almost 
superfluous here to remark upon the happy contrast pre- 
sented by the blessings invoked by the ‘‘ degraded’’ popu- 
lation of Ireland even upon a stranger’s head, with that 
awful habit of profane cursing and swearing, which has 
made the very name of an Englishman a bye word among 
our brethren on the continent, or to enquire whether the 
Protestant clergyman above alluded to, could bear a like 
testimony to the absence of infidelity among his own people 
with a safe conscience. Let the religion of Dr. Plunkett 
once gain full ascendancy in the west of Ireland, and we 
will venture confidently to assert that twenty years hence 
he will be able to count his “infidels” in Mayo and Galway 
by hundreds and by thousands.* 





*It is not a belief in the Anglican Church, or its distinctive doc- 
trines and principles—(if it have any)—which is said to be makin 
some way in Ireland, but simply a disbelief in the faith of the 
Catholic Church,—a mere ‘No Popery religion.’ This is evident, 
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But, before we go on to consider the gist of the Baronet’s 
book, as contained in Part II., we must accompany him in 
his flying visit to the College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. 

We pass by without observation the flippant, off-hand way 
in which Sir Francis describes his first interview with the 
distinguished Vice-president of the college—an interview 
obtained without any kind of introduction, or claim of pre- 
vious acquaintance, and for which, as well as for the other 
attentions shown him, we think he might have tendered a 
somewhat more graceful acknowledgment. The free and 
unreserved manner in which all Catholic colleges and mon- 
astic institutions are thrown open, both in England and 
Ireland, to all Protestant visitors, without suspicion—a 
kindness which is but too often repaid with ungrateful oblo- 
quies, and even newspaper attacks—is a feature on which 
we venture to think, that a gentleman of such liberal pro- 
fessions as Sir Francis Head might have dilated a little. 
It is but fair to state, however, that he gives a very suc- 
cinct statement of the historical facts connected with the 
college from its foundation by the Irish parliament in 1795, 
on the recommendation of Mr. Pitt, and of the successive 
grants from the imperial parliament, by which it has been 
maintained. It is as follows:— 


“It appears that the establishment of the Royal College of St. 
Patrick, at Maynooth, founded, on Mr. Pitt’s recommendation, in 
1795, by the Irish parliament, in the reign of George IIL, consists, 
at present, of a president, a vice-president, a dean, two junior 
deans, a prefect of the Dunboyne establishment, who also acts as 





from the assertion, not of Catholics, but of the Hon. and Rev. Mr. 
Perceval, in several letters addressed by him to the English Church- 
man during the course of last summer, in which he complains that 
while a wholesale demand for Bibles in the Irish tongue is made at 
the office of the ‘Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,’ in 
London, for the west of Ireland, there is no corresponding demand 
for the Anglican Prayer Book in the same language. This is a very 
significant fact ; and it is opening the eyes of many Anglican High 
Churchmen to the wickedness of what is called the ‘ Reformation 
movement.’ It is a consolation to reflect that the said movement 
is no worse than that which took place in Eugland three hundred 
years ago. That English Protestantism is essentially infidelity, is 
proved (if such proof be needed) by the fact that in the East those 
persons who reject dogmatic teaching, are commonly called ‘ Ingliz,’ 
(English) a term of opprobrium and censure equivalent to that of 
infidel.—See Patterson’s Tour, Appendix, p. 453, &c. 
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librarian, a bursar, and a secretary to the Board of Trustees, com- 
posed of three Catholic archbishops, seven bishops, and four Irish 
noblemen. The professors are of dogmatical and moral theology, 
natural philosophy, rhetoric, and Belles Lettres, English rhetoric, 
and Fronch, ecclesiastical history, logic, metaphysics, and ethics, 
humanity, Irish, There are also attached to the institution a 
counsel, a law-agent, a physician, a consulting physician, a surgeon, 
a consulting surgeon, two resident medical attendants, and, lastly, 
& printer and bookseller. For the maintenance of this establish- 
ment, the sum of about £8,000 was annually voted by the Irish, 
and afterwards by the imperial parliament, from 1795 to 1807, 
when an additional £5,000 was granted for the enlargement of the 
buildings. From 1808 to 1813 the annual vote was £8,283, and 
from 1813 to 1845 it was raised to £8,923. By the act of 8 and 9 
Vict. c. 25, the college, on the recommendation of Sir Robert Peel, 
was placed on a new foundation, and permanently endowed for the 
maintenance and education of 500 students and 20 senior scholars 
on the Dunboyne foundation ; for the support of which the college 
receives, from the fee simple estates of the late Lord Dunboyne, 
£460 a-year. Besides providing for the annual cost of commons, 
&c., for these 520 students, of allowances to the 20 Dunboyne stu- 
dents, and to 250 students of the three senior classes, and of sala- 
ries to the president, superiors, and professors; the Act above 
uoted moreover vested in the Commissioners of Public Works the 
sum of £30,000 for ereeting the buildings necessary to accommodate 
the enlarged number of students, which at present amounts to 520. 
The rules for their admission are as follows :—No applicant can 
be received as a student at Maynooth college unless he be designed 
for the priesthood in Ireland, be recommended by his bishop, and 
unless he be competent to pass a prescribed examination. The 
ordinary course of study requires for its completion five years, after 
which the student is deemed fit to be made a priest 
studies principally consist of Greek and Latin classics, rhetoric, 
mathematics, French, Evglish composition, the historical books of 
the Bible, logic, moral philosophy, natural history, ecclesiastical 
history, theology, and the Hebrew and Irish languages.” 


The following extract will be amusing to the Catholic 
reader, as showing that even so liberal and intelligent a 
writer as Sir Francis Head was much surprised to find an 
edition of the bible at Maynooth. It is quite clear that he 
has not read with much advantage our remarks which we 
made in our last number on the subject.* 

“On reaching the firo-place at the end of the room, I observed on 
it a statue of King George IIL, the founder of the institution ; and 





* See “ The Bible in Mavnooth,”’ Dublin Review, No. LXV. 
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the compartment A. on either side of it, to my surprise I found com- 
pletely filled with Bibles of every description. ‘ Well,’ said I to 
myself, as I looked on them and then at the royal statue, 
‘here’s certainly church and state!’ In this compartment there 
was standing a young student, of about twenty-one years of 
age, who apparently had charge of it. As he saw that the 
vice-president and I were conversing, and were evidently in the 
subject, he handed me down, with great alacrity, bibles of a 
variety of languages,—English, French, Spanish, Sinolin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic; then one huge polyglot volume of pages 
divided into three compartments, in which was the Bible in Syriac, 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, Bohemian, Italian, Spanish, French, 
English, Danish, Polish languages. ‘And yet,’ said I to the 
president, ‘ you have no Bible in Irish ?’ I moreover observed in 
this compartment, A., ‘Calvinus in Epistolas,,—Roberti Stephani, 
MDLVI.; ‘Beza in Evangelium ;’ ‘ Biblia Sacra, Beza ;’ ‘ Biblia 
Sacra Hennicotti,’—(sic—the book meant is one by Kennicott)— 
from the Clarendon Press, Oxford, date 1780. There were nume- 
rous commentaries on the Septuagint, commentators of all classes, 
and creeds,—Grotius and Calmet included. Amongst the earliest 
editions I observed, ‘Rider’s Family Bible,’ ‘Haydock’s Holy Bible,’ 
the ‘ Douay Bible,’ ‘King Henry VIII.’s Bible,’ and, lastly, a very 
old one in black letter, with Apocrypha and all complete, except 
the title-page, which was missing.”—(p. 78—80.)......‘ I observed... 
that I was glad I had visited compartment A. of the library, as 
people in England were usually of opinion that Roman Catholics 
did not read the Bible. He replied ‘It is a rule in our estab- 
lishment......that every young man at entrance should be provided 
with a copy of the Bible for his own individual use. And so solici- 
tous are we for the observance of this rule, that our procurator 
purchases a number of bibles, one of which is handed by him to 
each student immediately after his accession, if he has not already 
a Bible in his possession.’ ” 

don’t you alter or suppress some portions of the 
Bible ? 

“Qn the contrary,’ said he (the vice-president), ‘ we admit more 
books of scripture than most Protestants,’ 

“* And,’ said I to myself, ‘if the procurator of the college of 
Maynooth actually purchases a Bible, and hands it to every candi- 
date for the Roman Catholic priesthood—and, moreover, if Catho- 
lics admit more books of Scripture than most Protestants, what 
possible excuse can the Commissioners of Public Instruction in 
Dublin offer to God or man for virtually excluding the said bible, 
throughout Christian Ireland from the education of the Catholic 
and Protestant youth of both sexes ?’ ”—(p. 96.) 


We ought not, in common justice, to omit mentioning 
that, at Maynooth, Sir Francis Head would seem to have 
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discovered a completely new edition of the Litany of 
Loretto. At all events, the copy of that formulary which 
he gives as an extract from ‘‘ The Key to Heaven,” a 
‘“*black-covered book’’ which he found as he was “ rumi- 
nating on a bench,” omits throughout, the words, “ Pray 
for us;’’ thus leaving every Protestant reader to imagine, 
that the ejaculations, “‘ Have mercy upon us,”’ and ‘‘ Spare 
us, O Lord,’’ are addressed, not to the Blessed Trinity 
alone, but to the mother of God. This is an instance 
either of singular carelessness, or of egregious dishonesty. 

With Sir Francis Head’s testimony to the general effi- 
ciency of the training and discipline of Maynooth, we must 
conclude our notice of this chapter. It comes from a dis- 
passionate quarter, or at least from one by no means pre- 
judiced in our favour; so that it will doubtless be most 
gratifying to those who are interested in the prosperity of 
the college :— 


“* Generally speaking, they (the students) appeared to be in the 
enjoyment of perfect health ; many were exceedingly muscular, 
sturdy, and robust ; almost all had clear, ruddy complexions; and 
yet, in the countenances of every one I happened to speak to, were 
to be seen very faintly impressed the unmistakable lines which, in 
every country that I have ever visited, more or less characterize 
the lineaments of the Catholic priest. In fact, it was quite evident 
to me that the system they were pursuing was successfully pro- 
aot the mental effects for which it has been especially devised.” 

p. 90.) 


It is also but common justice to Sir Francis Head’s 
consistency to add, that although he considers that at 
Maynooth “ultramontane principles are irrevocably planted 
in the students’ minds ;’’ though “ their discipline breaks 
down their minds, and abject submission to their superiors 
crushes their spirits ;’’ though, in fact, “‘ their system is 
altogether one of slavery, and ends in the slave becoming 
a tyrant ;”’ the liberal baronet is of opinion that, “ no such 
act of vengeance’’ as the withdrawal of the parliamentary 
grant to Maynooth ‘should be, he will not say indulged 
in, but committed.””—p. 393-4-5. For our own parts, we 
confess, that could such be our own opinion, the sooner the 
college of St. Patrick’s, Maynooth, were abolished, the 
better should we be pleased.* 





* Sir Francis, speaking of the dining hall at St. Patrick’s college, 
writes thus: *‘In the centre of the room, near the wall, stands an 
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The second part of our author’s volume is devoted to a 
consideration of the causes and remedies of the ‘‘ degraded 
condition of the Irish people.”’ 

Now, we are not inclined to be unnecessarily captious ; 
but here we feel bound to enter our strongest protest against 
the terms which he employs. For, as Christians, whatever 
we may think of the physical condition of Ireland, still, 
we dare not believe that although she is sunk in poverty, 
rags, and filth, she can possibly be accused of moral degra- 
dation. If ever it shall be proved, by statistics, that, in 
point of morality, honesty, and virtue, (in the common 
sense of the term), she ranks below either England, Wales, 
or Scotland,—then, and not till then, will we plead guilty 
to the charge of “ moral degradation.” But, on this score, 
we need not trouble ourselves, unless, indeed, through the 
agency of famine, pestilence, and emigration, the religion 
of Dr. Plunkett should happily become the prevailing reli- 
gion of the land. As to her physical condition, we will, in 
all sadness, assume what Sir Francis Head states as true, 
though we shall certainly see reason to differ from him 
entirely as to the causes to which to refer it. 

In addition to asserting that in Ireland alone of all Chris- 
tian and civilized countries, ‘‘ human beings and animals 
live together in an atmosphere of smoke and stench,’’—a 
mode of life which Sir Francis Head styles a “ pig-priest- 
and-potatoe existence,’’—our author makes the entire 
country responsible for Whiteboyism and Ribbonism, which 
he styles an ‘‘ agrarian combination,”’ or rather, “a Cain 
and Abel state of society, a bloody and barbarous civil 
warfare, such as exists within the limits of no other coun- 
try on the surface of the globe.’”? And then he proceeds 





elevated desk, or pulpit, from which prayers are read very loudly to the 
students during the whole of their dinner-time. The vice-president told 
me that the subject read ‘consisted of a chapter from the bible, (the 
reader during the time standing up uncovered) ; the historical works 
of the Church of England ; some saint’s life; and, lastly, the 
Roman martyrology of the day in Latin.”” Sir F. Head has here 
made an unintentional mistake. Prayers are not generally read in 
the halls of Catholic colleges, except the grace before and after 
dinner ; and instead of “the historical works of the Church of 
England,” the vice president most probably mentioned Dr. Lin- 
gard’s excellent History of England, which, no doubt, is frequently 
read in the refectory of St. Patrick’s College. 
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to enquire, “ who are the real causes of this state of 
things ?”’ 

To settle this question, he takes in their turn, and seve- 
rally acquits of all share in “‘the moral degradation of 
Ireland,” first, the imperial parliament, next the Irish 
government, then the Irish landlords, and last the Irish 
people; and having dismissed all these scot-free, he lays 
the whole sin, as we have before said, at the door of the 
Irish Priesthood. 

In reply, we have to observe, first, that in every disjunc- 
tive syllogism such as that which Sir Francis Head here 
adopts, especial care must be taken that its major premiss 
is exhaustive, and that its different members virtually 
exclude each other. Now we would humbly suggest to 
the worthy Protestant baronet, that his major premiss 
does not thus exhaust the catalogue of possible causes of 
the degradation of Ireland. Need we remind him, of 
all men, as a zealous Protestant, that over and above the 
imperial parliament, the Lord Lieutenant, the landlords, 
and the people of Ireland, there is another important ele- 
ment in the country, representing, too, by the way, a 
tolerably round sum in its annual income of tithal pounds, 
shillings, and pence, to say nothing of glebes and capitular 
sinecures, of which he has taken no account whatever ? 
We mean, of course, the Protestant reformed Church by 
law established. Of this element of social disorder, o 
pression, and tyranny, Sir Francis says not a word. ft 
never seems even to enter his head, that the law Church 
and its parsons can in any way be at the bottom of the 
** degradation’’ of which he complains so loudly. More- 
over, omitting, for the present, all mention of the Protestant 
establishment, we must remind him, on the other hand, 
that although it may not be true that either the landlords, 
or the parsons, or the parliament, or the Lord Lieutenants, 
are alone, and by themselves, the cause of this extraor- 
dinary phenomenon, which, as he says, ‘‘ neither states- 
man nor philosopher has been able to explain for ages,’’ 
yet still a very great share of the blame may rest at the 
doors of all, and of each of them. The imperial parlia- 
ment, for instance, spent nine-and-twenty years in grant- 
ing to Ireland that instalment of her civil rights, which at 
length was only wrung from a reluctant senate through 
fear of a civil war. Lord Lieutenants have come and gone, 
kept up a splendid court in Dublin castle, surrounded by 
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Orange placemen, whose interest it has been to stop all 
avenues by which the true condition of the Catholic Irish 
poor could reach vice-regal ears ; Orange landlords have run 
through princely incomes at their country-seats in scenes of 
revelry, strife, debauchery, and on horses and hounds, or 
squandered them in foreign lands, while their tenants have 
been left for generations the prey of some heard-hearted 
agent or bailiff, with whose bigotry that of the landlord is 
but a feather’s weight, and been ground down to the 
dust by hard usage, by poverty, by debt, by famine, and 
wholesale evictions ; while the pampered incubus of an alien 
establishment has fattened and gorged its sinecure digni- 
taries (Her Majesty’s sinecure rectors, deans, canons, and 
bishops, we mean) upon the accumulated wealth of endow- 
ments which in the good old Catholic times were laid out, 
—not on their wives and families, their carriages, horses, 
and dogs, much less on a gay season in the west end of 
London,—but in relieving the necessities of the Irish poor, 
-each in his own parish, and in the maintenance of the 
fabrics of its churches, long before poor-rates and church- 
rates were known. 

As to the Irish people, we fully agree with Sir Francis in 
his admission, that they are not the cause of their present 
condition, inasmuch as from the moment when they be- 
come settled in a foreign land, ‘‘ they have proved them- 
selves in every region of the globe to be equal to the 
natives of England and Scotland; and, during the late 
rebellion in our North American colonies, the Irish parti- 
cularly distinguished themselves by their energy, loyalty, 
and courage ;”’ and Sir F. Head admits that even ‘in his 
own country, wherever he is properly treated, the Irish- 
man, Catholic or Protestant, casts off what is supposed to 
be indigenous to his nature, and exhibits qualifications of 
the highest order.”’ (p. 249.) But we say that this very 
array of facts, which he speaks of as a phenomenon, is at 
once accounted for by our supposition—the proof of which 
we shall afterwards consider—that in Ireland alone is the 
Celt improperly and unjustly treated, being outraged in 
every religious feeling of his heart by the imperial parlia- 
ment and the Irish executive, crushed and ground down 
by the oppression of alien landlords, and legally pillaged 
by an alien and hated establishment for the maintenance 
of its pampered prelates and sinecure parsons. It is in the 
combined action of these three causes, united, as they have 
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been for three long centuries, in their unholy warfare 
against the Catholic population of Ireland, that we may 
discover the obvious sources of Ireland’s misery. The 
imperial parliament, it is true, may have voted large sums 
to [reland for the relief of her starving poor, for the forma- 
tion of harbours, the maintenance of Sir Francis Head’s 
beloved constabulary, and for the arterial and other drain- 
age of Ireland, as well as for the erection of such build- 
ings as lunatic asylums and gaols; but, to say nothing of 
other matters, so long as that parliament allows to stand 
upon the Statute Book a single law which openly insults 
the beloved Church of the Irish Celtic population, her hier- 
archy, and her priesthood, a standing injury is perpetuated 
against Ireland, for which no amount of pecuniary relief 
granted for the physical improvement of the country can 
ever be regarded as an equivalent. And England must 
learn, and we hope in time, that the devotional feelings of 
a warm-hearted and religious people, can never be out- 
raged with impunity. Then, as to the Lord Lieutenants, 
Sir Francis thinks it quite enough to give a catalogue of 
the nineteen noblemen who have filled that high post dur- 
ing the present century, in order to prove that, ‘* because 
the best talents which the United Kingdom can produce 
have been bestowed on the practical administration of Ire- 
land,” therefore her viceroys are guiltless. But we have 
yet to learn that high titles and talents are a guarantee for 
good government, for we are free to confess that, with some 
very few exceptions, we never yet heard of a Lord Lieu- 
tenant who endeavoured to make himself practically 
acquainted with the wrongs of Ireland, and the wants and 
requirements of her suffering poor.* 

Then, as to the established Church, that monster grie- 
vance of the country, what words of ours can be strong 
enough to speak of the injuries of which it has been the 
cause? Dr. Blomfield, after some experience of the 
hospitalities of the palace at Armagh, declares that for 
her happiness and prosperity Ireland must rely upon that 
branch of the reformed Church which is established among 
her people. But the “reports of the Commissioners of 
Public Instruction” for Ireland in 1835, is, in our esteem, 
more worthy of credit than Dr. Blomfield’s ipse dixie ; 





* On this head see “ Ireland and its Rulers,” chap, x—xi, (Lon- 
don: Newby, 1844. 
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and that report shows that, out of the 1387 benefices of 
Ireland, there were no less than 425, or nearly one-third of 
the whole, in which Anglicanism did not number 100 
adherents; and that there were 157 benefices besides, in 
which the incumbents were non-residents, and performed 
no services of any kind, though they took great care to be 
regular in drawing their pay. 


‘‘These figures,’ as the writer of “Facts and Figures of the 
Irish Church” very forcibly remarks, ‘‘exhibit the disgraceful 
anomaly of hundreds of clergymen drawing large incomes from an 
impoverished people for doing nothing, or next to nothing. This 
would be bad enough if the people belonged, in the mass, to their 
own church, or could feel that they were paying for the mainte- 
nance of their own creed ; but the real grievance is, that they are 
compelled to pay for a system which, in their eyes, wears the two- 
fold aspect of heresy and tyranny, and is hated accordingly.” 


Add to this the fact, that,— 


“Under the old system,”—(in other words, until the passing of 
the Tithe Commutation Act, *)—* the tiller of the soil was obliged 
to give the tenth of his produce to the parson, and that the tithe 
proctor came annually into his fields to value his crops for that 
purpose. The burden of supporting the established cburch fell 
almost entirely on the poor occupiers of the soil, the great majority 
of whom were Roman Catholics. The iniquity thus came home to 
their doors in the most offensive form. At last, it became intolera- 
ble. O'Connell roused a fierce agitation against it, until the people 
were on the eve of a great victory, when their leader agreed to a 
compromise, which mitigated the evil, indeed, but, at the same 
time, made it permanent, and took the remedy out of the hands of 
those who were most interested in applying it.” 


From the same little pamphlet,j—which, by the way, is 
one of the most useful publications of the Anti-State Church 
Association, and should be widely diffused at the present 
crisis,—we obtain the following estimate of the true charac- 
ter and influence of the Anglican establishment in the 
sister isle, an estimate drawn up, not by Catholic, but by 
Protestant authority :— 





* This Act was recommended by Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament in 1832, but was not finally carried into effect until, 
1838. 

+ ‘‘ Facts and Figures of the Irish (established) Church.” Lon- 
don: printed for the British Anti-State Church Association, 41, 
Ludgate Hill, 1851. 
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‘So far from converting the natives, its conduct has ever ren- 
dered their conversion a moral impossibility, so violently antagonis- 
tic has it ever been to all their best interests, religious, moral, 
social, and political. The ever-vigilant sentinel of tyranny, whenever 
and wherever the conquered people attempted to rise in society, it 
has sounded the alarm, and roused the ruling powers to crush and 
bind afresh that poor doomed race. In this capacity alone do the 
Roman Catholics know it. To them it has never published ‘peace.’ 
On the contrary, its ministers are associated in their minds with 
war and spoliation. Harmony there never can be in that country, 
s0 long as this proud, secular, political, Church establishment 
exacts tribute of the whole people, and claims to be the Church of 
the state,” * 


And lastly, as to the landlords of Ireland, have they not 
had a large share in the “ degradation’’ of Ireland? Sir 
Francis Head, in answering this question, acquits them 
wholly of all guilt. But he shall refute himself from ano- 
ther part of his work. 

In discussing the effects of the changes which have 
recently taken place among the landowners of Ireland 
through the “ ecnheel Estates Court,” Sir Francis 
Head is apparently quite off his guard, and makes some 
admissions calculated to show, that the landlords, whom 
he elsewhere pronounces immaculate, are, and have been, 
to a very extraordinary extent, instrumental in bringing 
about the present miseries of Ireland. On pp. 182-3, he 
makes the following ingenuous confession :— 


“The necessity for some means of facilitating the sale of encum- 
bered estates, had been apparent in Ireland for many years. The 
extravagant habits of the last century, the establishment of 
‘middle men,’ and of the cottier system, which converted the 
small tenant into a rent-producing animal, induced the formatiou of 
large family settlements, and thereby encouraged loans, for which 
estates, one after another, were mortgaged. In addition to this, 
competition rents, the system of creating forty shilling freeholders, 
of paying for land by labour, and the consequent result, namely, a 
state of barter, and of low subsistence, produced altogether, early 
in the present century, a climax, the evil consequences of which the 





* Compare “Ireland and its Rulers,” chap. x. ‘He (Lord Stanley) 
was the first Irish minister who grappled with the evil of an over- 
grown Church Establishment ; and though he did not go so far as 
was desirable, he considerably reduced the number of the Protes- 
tant Bishops, and brought the Establishment within more reason- 
able dimensions. 
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high prices of the war temporarily averted. At last, however, the 
hour of retribution arrived. Rents were necessarily diminished ; 
the cholera, the potatoe disease, and the famine consequent thereon, 
rendered the collection of those reduced rents impracticable ; and 
first, the creation of the poor-law; and secondly, its extension to 
out-door relief, produced the inevitable effects of completely break- 
ing down, not only the landlord, but the system on which he had 
thrived. Many who had long been striving to compound, or to 
effect a sale on fair terms, were suddenly compelled to go into the 
market on any terms; and no sooner were they forced into this 
miserable emergency, than they practically experienced, most 
keenly, those evils which in Ireland fettered the transfer of real 
property. For instance, there were lands occupied on the Parlia- 
mentary Titles, scarcely two hundred years old, so hampered in 
the intricate meshes of the law, that they could not pass through 
those of the Court of Chancery. The system of registry established 
in 1715, had become nearly useless, and it was therefore evident to 
all concerned—to buyers as well as to sellers—that nothing short 
of the creation by parliament of a new court, almost as arbitrary as 
that (the Court of Claims) which had originally given the titles, 
would suffice to remove the embarrassments in which all were 
involved.” 


After writing thus, and after confessing that this com- 
plication of evils has sprung from the “ extravagant habits 
of the last century,’’—that is, in other words, of the Orange 
landlords of that day,—how can Sir Francis Head, in 
common honesty, acquit these gentlemen, as a body, of 
their share in the wrongs suffered by the poor Catholic 
tenantry in Ireland ? 

We have not space or time here to enter into anything 
like an adequate discussion of the whole matter, but we 
think that enough has been said by Sir Francis Head, the 
Anti-State Church Association, and ourselves, to prove that 
the parliament, the vice-royalty, the “‘ garrison ’’ establish- 
ment, and the landlords, have each had a part in what our 
author terms “the moral degradation of Ireland.”” That 
Ireland, or her people, are in a state of moral degradation, 
is a point which is amply disproved by Sir I’, Head’s own 
admissions, as to the high standard of morality ; that it zs 
degraded in the social scale, as far as tyranny, oppression, 
and misrule can degrade it, when seconded by the grievous 
judgments of pestilence and famine, we admit as fully as 
Sir Francis Head can desire. We venture to add, that 
there is a well-known proverb which says, “ Give a dog a 
bad name, and you may as well hang him;”’ and also, 
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that it is a common fact, taught us in the history of all 
nations, that as you treat your subjects, such they will 
generally prove. If you grind them to the earth by op- 
pression, they will always be a slavish, abject race, except, 
perhaps, when roused to open rebellion by a sense of their 
wrongs. But if you treat them with kindness, forbearance, 
and confidence, they will rise at once in the scale of social 
(we do not say, of necessity, moral) excellence, and become 
good subjects and loyal citizens. And of this fact Sir 
Francis Head is as well aware as we can be, for elsewhere 
he makes the following just remark: ‘‘ Wherever the Bri- 
tish government parentally takes hold of an Irishman, as 
if by magic, he casts off the mortal coil of his degradation, 
and, instead of being a disgrace and a burden, he at once 
becomes, without the smallest exaggeration, an honour to 
his country, and to the name of man.”’ Weare therefore at 
liberty to infer that, consequently, wherever the Irish 
Celtic race does not rise so far in the social scale as to 
** become an honour to its country, and the name of man,’’ 
it is because the imperial government has failed in its 
parental duties, and refuses to lend a helping hand to a 
noble race, which deserves a kindlier treatment, to say the 
least, in return for all the blood that it has shed in the 
cause of ungrateful England.* 

And now that we have exhausted this portion of our 
subject, would that we could stop here, and pass over, 





* We take the liberty of appending here some apposite remarks 
from a book which we have already quoted, “ Ireland and its 
Rulers,” chap. i. ‘‘In conversing with an accomplished friend of 
mine in Ireland, M. de Tocqueville observed to him, ‘All your evils 
spring from this,—you are two nations here.’ There is deep truth in 
that remark. Protestant Ireland represents a totally different idea 
from Catholic Ireland ; even to this day the Anglo-Irish race pre- 
serves characteristics distinct from the great mass of the Celtic 
population. But the Protestants of Ireland also differ essentially 
from their English brethren in Britain. They form a new kind of 
Irish people. They are rich in Saxon reliance, and they are also 
endowed with Saxon sensibility and ardour. Their character was 
formed in the 18th ceutury, when Ireland possessed an Aristocracy 
partly resident, and a Legislature The Anglo-Irish have imbibed 
far more of the national character of Irelaud than they have im- 
parted of their hereditary English qualities Exclusive institu- 
tions have alone preserved them from being completely merged in 
the national character of Ireland.” 
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without remark, the ungenerous and libellous attacks upon 
the great body of the Irish Priesthood with which Sir 
Francis Head has filled four-fifths of his second part. On 
the other hand, would that we were able to assert that his 
accusations against individual Priests might be flung to 
the four winds of heaven, as utterly void of some founda- 
tion. But this, in honesty and sincerity, we cannot do. 
The truth must be told. Many of the extracts from the 
speeches and letters of Irish Priests, of which specimens 
are given, are, if authentic, utterly indefensible in them- 
selves. Many of them we could not have uttered with our 
lips without a blush for the dishonour done to Chris- 
tian charity. If any Priest did really declare that he 
** should be sorry from the bottom of his heart to attend 
the death-bed of such a being ’’ as would register his vote 
for the English enemy, and that he should “ fear that his 
mission would be fruitless,’’ under ‘‘ the reflection that 
God, in his just anger, might leave such a wretch to die in 
his sins’’—this man undoubtedly has brought a scandal 
on our holy religion of love and tender-heartedness ; and 
undoubtedly, if we could divest our minds of the circum- 
stances under which the words are said to have been 
spoken, he would seem.worthy of the most severe Ecclesi- 
astical censure. But, we would suggest, the key to the 
whole gist of the sentence lies in these words, “‘ the Eng- 
lish enemy,’ —“ Hine ille lacryme.”’ The Catholic reli- 
gion we know teaches all men, including Priests, to return 
good for evil, and to love our enemies ; but human nature 
is weak, and passions are strong; and in the excitement 
of an Election, where he frequently sees the right borne 
down by Orange tyranny, and his people made the victims 
and the slaves of an alien ascendancy, some allowance 
must be made, if impetuous and violent language should 
escape from one who feels that, in default of the natural 

rotection afforded by the laws and the magistracy in 
Tastee, he must himself stand forth as the sole protector 
of his people. The case of another clergyman, which is 
said to stand for trial at the Quarter Sessions for beating 
one young woman upon the shoulders with the butt end 
of his whip, and knocking another down, seems to us far 
less defensible. We cannot but believe, that in this case, 
if there be any pretence for making such a charge, some 
very serious provocation must have been given. Even if 
such were the case, the act of which the Rev. gentleman 
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is alleged to have been guilty, must, when proved, be pro- 
nounced as unmanly and indefensible. But in both of 
these cases (and they are far the worst of all adduced by 
Sir Francis Head) we must most emphatically protest 
against any attempt to charge upon the general body of the 
Irish Priesthood the intemperate words and actions which 
may be established against only one or two individuals. 
With equal justice might we draw an induction as to the 
private morality of the 15,000 Anglican Clergymen of 
Great Britain, from the conduct of the Rector of Barnack, 
Dr. Dillon, the Rev. Mr. Rookes, and those other flagrant 
instances of clerical misconduct which every now and then 
appear, and shock our feelings of decency, in the Daily 
Journals. Added to which our readers should remember 
two simple, but important facts. The one is, that during 
three centuries of oppression, the Catholics of Ireland were 
robbed of their means and opportunities for ecclesiastical 
education ; and in their energetic struggle to secure the 
substance of the soundest theology and morality, they may 
have failed to acquire some portion of that refinement 
which they might have acquired if they had not been 
robbed of the endowments left by our pious ancestors for 
the education of our Catholic priesthood. If, however, 
some few of our Priests may not be able to boast of these 
questionable advantages, it is but fair that we should con- 
gratulate them on having escaped from the fashionable 
vices and corrupting associations by which that refinement 
is too often purchased in the Anglican Universities. A 
priesthood more pure, and more free from the stain or sus- 
picion of immorality than that of Ireland, we affirm it is 
impossible to discover upon the face of the globe; and we 
challenge Sir Francis Head to deny our words. But surely 
some little allowance ought in charity to be made for our 
hasty and passionate temperament as a nation, and the 
peculiar and antagonistic position of our priesthood, in the 
midst of a hostile aristocracy of Orange magistrates, par- 
sons, and landlords. 

As to the interference of Priests in the matter of Irish 
Elections, grievous as it appears in the eyes of such phari- 
saical gentlemen as Sir Francis Head, we feel that, how- 
ever undesirable it may be in the abstract to confound 
together in any degree the clerical and sacerdotal charac- 
ter with that of the political agitator, a Protestant mem- 
ber of the Anglican Establishment, at all ev uts, is not 
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the fit person to stand forward as our accuser. Has Sir 
Francis forgotten the part which the Rev. Messrs. Stowell 
and Mc Neile thought fit to take in the recent Elections 
at Manchester and Liverpool? Does he not know that 
twice Mr. Gladstone and his opponent were proposed and 
seconded at Oxford by dignitaries of the Established 
Church? and that no longer ago than last January Mr. 
Perceval was nominated by a venerable archdeacon, who 
has gained some notoriety as an Anglican agitator in 
ecclesiastical and political affairs? If our memory does 
not fail us, the very same thing happened at Cambridge ; 
and certainly one of the representatives for the county of 
Dorset was proposed or seconded, (we forget which,) by a 
Reverend Canon of Gloucester and Bristol. And, to take 
a more flagrant example, who does not know that the 
Most Reverend Dr. Thomas Musgrave, the present Pro- 
testant occupant of the Archiepiscopal See of York, owes 
his successive promotions to the Deanery of Bristol, the 
See of Hereford, and his present high position, to Whig 
gratitude for the part which he took in Elections of Cam- 
bridge? Until, then, it shall be unlawful for clergymen, 
even in England, to take an active part in elections, it 
is hard, to say the least, that the conduct of the Irish 
priesthood;in this respect should be held up to reproach ; 
and until i€ shall be proved to our satisfaction that Priests 
are not citizens of the land in which they live, we must beg 
respectfully to differ from the sweeping censure passed 
upon them by Sir Francis Head. But, as matters stand 
in Ireland, it not unfrequently happens, especially in bo- 
roughs, that the aristocracy are generally Protestants, and 
in the Orange interest, while the lower classes are Catho- 
lics and Liberals to the back-bone ; so that there would 
literally be no one at all competent to undertake the task 
of proposing or seconding a Liberal candidate, if the Priest 
refused his services. On this subject (as Sir Francis 
Head likes ‘ extracts’ from the printed speeches of the 
Priests) we will furnish him with the open manly language 
of an excellent Parish Priest. 


“ But it will be asked, why did not he leave the troubled field of 
politics to the men of the world? His answer to that important ques- 
tion would, he trusted, be found satisfactory to every reasonable mind. 
He was ready to admit, at the onset, that the Christian pastor, as a 
common rule of action, ought to confine himself to the discharge of 
his spiritual functions. Religion sends not her ministers ordinarily 
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into the political arena, or to lift their mitred heads in Parliament, 
where they sympathize, it is said, too much with the great, too little 
with the people. The attention of the man set apart for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom not of this world, should not be divided nor 
distracted with the business of politics. Jn any well ordered state of 
society there is no proper place for a political priest; not so in mis- 
governed and insulted Ireland. Mark the circumstances of this 
country as contrasted with those of England. In the latter king- 
dom the aristocracy, though sometimes in part found in opposition 
to the nation, yet in feeling and affection, by education and interest, 
is English, thoroughly and sincerely English. The ancient nobility 
and gentry of that country strongly feel, that the only permanent 
and secure basis of their order is the happiness and well-being of 
the community at large. Ilonours, titles, historic recollections, 
and old ‘associations bind them up and identify them with the 
people; hence, in every district in England the aristocracy furnishes 
able leaders to direct and give effect to the popular will. Again, 
in England there is a middle-class, intelligent, wealthy, educated, 
capable of self-government, ardent lovers of freedom, and resolved 
to stand up for their rights. How admirably and efficiently would 
the enlightened patriots of this class direct and animate the people, 
if the higher orders failed to do their duty! The scene is com- 
pletely changed in Ireland. Here we have but two classes; on one 
hand, an oligarchy in feeling, in religion, by prejudice and educa. 
tion opposed to their own country; on the other, the masses sunk 
in poverty, the victims of every species of oppression. Zhe Irish 
gentry, as @ body, have no sympathy with the nation. The laws under 
which we have lived, impiously seeking to proscribe the national 
faith, taught man to regard his fellow-subjects as enemies in the 
land, a degraded caste, fit objects of pains and penalties. Again, 
there is no middle class in Ireland, of sufficient importance and charac- 
ter to assert the rights of the people. We live too near the unhappy 
days when a cruel and detestable policy, to extinguish the ancient 
religion, robbed its professors of all their property, and proscribed 
education, that, in their ignorance, they might not know their 
rights. This Draconian code has too lately ceased to be the law of 
the land, to afford time for the growth and formation of that intel- 
ligent opulent educated class, of which England is so justly proud. 
Under these circumstances, (and they ure not overstated nor misrepre- 
sented,) are not the Catholic clergy compelled and justified in descending 
into the arena of politics? They stand there, between an alien aristocracy, 
alien in religion and feeling, and a country ground down by their avarice 
and heartlessness. They stand in default of a native gentry in which 
the country might confide ; in default of a middle class which might 
govern and sustain its suffering multitudes ; they stand the advisers 
and guardians of the people in seasons of public peril, wien the 
landlord would overbear his tenants by tyrannous violeace, and 
make them perjurers before their God, and traitors to their most 
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sacred social trust. Does the priest, forced occasionally from the 
sanctuary, and only for a short time by circumstances such as are 
here described, to protest before heaven and earth, in the assem- 
bly of men, against the oppression of his country, and the wrongs 
inflicted on his race—does he betray, by doing so, the cause of reli- 
gion—violate the propriety of his office, profane his ministry, and 
play, as he is accused of doing, the part of a spiritual tyrant? The 
just, the honourable, the enlightened, the lovers of liberty and of 
mankind, the good and brave all over the world, acquit him of 
the charge, whilst religion and conscience confirm the verdict.” — 
(Telegraph ). 


This extract, although its principles may easily be pushed 
to extremes, and have, we must in all sadness own, been 
abused in particular instances, nevertheless seems to us to 
solve the entire mystery, and to give a complete answer 
to those who object to the political interference of the Irish 
priesthood; and we venture to express our most sincere 
hope that Sir Francis Head will carefully insert it in the 
next edition of his work, so as to ullow it to have the due 
weight which such a document ought to exercise upon the 
minds of intelligent Protestant readers. We has given 
‘* Extracts from the Priests’ Speeches’’ by the wholesale ; 
and it will be strange if among them he cannot find room 
for one which (to say the least,) comprises so very much 
meaning in so small a compass, and throws so clear a 
light upon the social condition of the people of Ireland, 
and the existing relation between themselves and their 
priesthood. 

We have one other ground of serious complaint against 
Sir Francis Head. It is the opinion which he passes upon 
what is called ‘‘the great Reformation movement”’ in the 
west of Ireland. Will our readers believe that a gentle- 
man of literary ability and versatile talents, and one who 
has gained his experience of the world, not in the bigoted 
arena of Exeter Hall, nor from the ‘‘ Evangelical’’ brag- 
ings of Dr. Cumming and Mr. Hobart Seymour, but from 
the post which he held as Lieutenant Governor of Canada, 
will it be believed, we ask, that a liberal gentleman, like 
Sir Francis Head, has gone so far as not only not to 
reprobate, but positively to hold up to the admiration of 
his readers, the worst and most odious features of the 
“Jumper System’’? He does not indeed go quite so far 
as the “‘ Reverend”’ individual who at Exeter Hall exulted 
in the famine and pestilence which were raging in Ireland 
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a few years since; but he does not scruple to regard those 
awful visitations of God’s providence as things for which, 
in a worldly sense, Ireland has reason to feel grateful, as 
having been the proximate inducements which have led so 
many hundreds of her starving children to abandon the 
Catholic religion. By the change of one word in the 
original, we may with truth make our own the well known 
remark of Persius— 


“ Magister artis ingenique largitor 
Venter, dolosas artifex sequi voces.” 


It is the empty stomach, and the famishing frame, that 
have won over our poor brethren by hundreds to the pre- 
tended adoption of Dr. Plunkett’s creed, if creed it can be 
called. On this score, happily, we need not go for evi- 
dence to the columns of the ‘‘ Tablet”’ or the ‘‘ Telegraph,’’ 
(though by the way, the letters of the commissioner sent 
down into Connemara by the latter paper, to examine the 
facts upon the spot, are most worthy of perusal,) for Sir 
Francis Head’s book supplies us with all that we require, 
in order to prove the diabolical nature of the present Re- 
formation movement—a movement which for iniquity of 
motives has no parallel, except in the Anglican Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century, to which it bears a strong 
family likeness. 

Our author asserts, with reference to this movement, 
that the famine of 1846 first brought the Catholics into 
close connection with the Protestant clergy ; that the poor 
obtained bodily relief from their hands, and that the bar- 
rier of prejudice being thus broken down, they listened to 
the reformed doctrines, and became willing converts to the 
Protestant religion. The Catholics, he adds, declare that 
all those conversions have been brought about by the 
*‘meal system,’ sneer at those who have left them ag 
. rs ol and “Soupers,’”’ and call their new faith the 
“ stirabout”’ religion, on account of the bribes of meal, 
soup, and porridge, by which this great change has been 
effected. The following is his comment on the subject,— 
a fit specimen of Protestant casuistry. 


“I must say, however, that I highly approve of this present move- 
went......[¢ appears to me that instead of there being any harm, 
there is much good in the benevolent(!) Christian(!) practice that 
has been lately adopted by the Protestant missionaries in Ireland, 
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of offering a wholesome breakfast of meal to all indigent children 
who may be desirous to attend their schools. For what can more 
clearly demonstrate to young people the inestimable advantages of 
the Christian faith, than that its ministers and supporters should 
openly practise the charity they preach?.........But it is said, 
‘ Meal is a bribe, and people ought not to be bribed to change their 
religion.’ But a slated house is a bribe, desks are bribes, benches 
are bribes, books are a bribe, pens are a bribe, ink is a bribe, yellow 
soap is a bribe, a towel is a bribe; and accordingly, if little chil- 
dren are to find all these articles for themselves, how barren and 
uncharitable is the invitation that is made to them! But the poor 
of Ireland have not the money to pay for these elements of educa- 
tion ; and if, therefore, it be absolutely necessary for the rich to 
provide their children with a comfortable school-room, wash their 
faces and hands, and give them books, ink, pens, and paper, surely 
there can be no great sin in filling their poor little hungry stomachs 
as well as their empty heads. I therefore most earnestly and fer- 
vently hope that all who are friendly to the Irish will promote the 
good cause of supplying these distant schools with meal. In this 
friendly effort the rich Protestant has the power of contributing 
infinitely more, and consequently of producing infinitely more effect 
than the poorer Catholic ; but, while religious antagonism ought, 
generally speaking, to be condemned, in this struggle the poor chil- 
dren are sure to be gainers by the contention, whichever way the scale may 
preponderate,”—(pp. 154, 5, 6.) 


And here we might fairly leave this piece of special 
pleading to the unbiassed judgment of every honest Protes- 
tant, but fortunately we can appeal to the following docu- 
ment, which we extract from the “ Tuam Herald,”’ as cal- 
culated to throw some little light upon the motives which 
actuate the “‘Jumpers,’’ as a body. Ab uno disce omnes. 
It is but a sample taken at random out of a thousand of 
the kind, which we could produce; and thankful indeed 
we are to be able to boast that no similar document can 
be produced against ourselves, and that no one has ever 
yet been found to assert that interested or pecuniary mo- 
tives have led any one.of our converts to abandon Protes- 
tantism. 


*‘ PROSELYTI8M IN THE WEST—APOSTACY ABJURED.”” 


Tho subjoined document of recantation, signed in the presence of 
the respected and pious pastor of Boriscarra and Ballintubber, by 
two men who had, until a very recent period, figured prominently 
as ‘‘ Bible-readers” in Connemara, shall be left to speak for itself. 
In truth it needs no commentary from us, The story of Dunne and 
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Connolly is notoriously the story of every unfortunate creature mar- 
shalled by well-paid persons with such pomp, parade, and trumpet- 
ing, in the ranks of “ Converts from Catholicity :”— 

“We Michael Dunne and John Connolly, penetrated with the 
deepest remorse for having, under the most trying privations, de- 
serted the holy Roman Catholic Church, do now solemnly renounce 
every connection with the vile and mercenary system of proselytism 
now carried on in Connemara, and we solemnly declare, that in joining 
the ‘jumpers’ we had no other motive but that of obtaining employment 
and money. We were suffering the greatest want, and as we had no 
other resource for relief we yielded to the temptation, in order to escape 
a premature grave, and during four years we continued, against our 
consciences, to scandalize the flock of Christ. We were both employ- 
ed as Bible-readers, though almost ignorant of the first rudiments, and 
in that capacity we were instructed to propagate the most uncharitable 
feelings against Roman Catholicity. Such a system, founded on the 
most unchristian principle of social enmity and exclusion, could not, 
we were well aware, be sincere ; therefore, the moment we got an 
opportunity we fled from the frightful scene of bribery and impos- 
ture, to breathe once more our native air in the bosom of the holy 
Roman Church—and we implore our friends and late associates in 
apostacy (whom this document may reach) to renounce at once the 
base system of lies and seduction now carried on in Connemara by 
the most unprincipled agency—a system, whose unholy fruit is 
already visible in the demoralised conduct of its victims, while a 
few individuals are reaping a plentiful harvest from a wholesale 
traffic in the souls of the unsuspecting children of the starving poor 
of the west of Ireland. 


“ MicuaeL Downe, \ Late Bible-readers in the parish of 

“ Joun Conno.ty, f Clifden. 
*¢ Witness—James Browne, P.P. of Bariscarra and Ballintubber. 
‘* Ballyglass, Nov. 18, 1852.” Tuam Herald. 


It would be scarcely fair to Sir Francis Head not to 
mention, in conclusion, the apparent liberality of the tone 
which he assumes with regard to the continuance of the 
Maynooth grant, and to the proposed step of entertaining 
diplomatic relations on the part of England with the Holy 
See. He evidently feels that the stories which he has 
raked up in Ireland, against the Catholic religion, will be 
widely believed by English readers, and may possibly con- 
tribute in no slight degree to increase the prevailing preju- 
dices against both of these measures. Against any such 
obvious inferences being drawn from his principles, Sir 
Francis Head strongly protests. He even states that he 
wishes to see the giant of Maynooth continued ; but why? 
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It is because, “ by continuing to them our grant, we still 
administer to the degraded priesthood of Ireland an infi- 
nitely heavier blow than we should inflict upon them by 
withholding it I submit,’’ he adds, by way of explana- 
tion, that “it is the duty as well as the interest of Protes- 
tant England to evince, on the detection and self-degrada- 
tion of an inveterate and ungrateful opponent, that 
generosity and magnanimity which have ever charac- 
terized her conduct to Ireland in general, and to the Irish 
priesthood in particular (!); and, therefore, although I have 
acted, to the utmost of my power, as the public prosecutor 
of their offences, with equal energy I urge as dele advo- 
cate, that the annual grant for Maynooth should be con- 
tinued to them.”’ (p. 396.) He also holds that, as English 
Protestants much desire to live on friendly terms with the 
Catholics of Ireland, “it follows that with the spiritual 
head of their Church’’ the English government “ ought to 
maintain the same friendly intercourse which dignifies its 
communications with the government of every nation on 
the globe.”’ And why does he hold this opinion? He 
shall speak for himself, he shall give us the result of his 


own deep calculations, and we shall be able to judge what 
his disinterested liberality is worth. 


“We can not only hold official communication with the Pope at 
Rome, but, if he assumes to be the head of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland, if he arrogates to himself a divine right and authority to 
govern that Church, we are morally, and (what is still better) phy- 
sically entitled to hold him responsible for any misconduct in his 
subordinates, of which we can reasonably complain.”"—(p. 397.) 


Sir Francis closes his book with a chapter entitled, 
‘* What is to be done?”’ and he answers his question very 
readily, much to the following purport ;—‘‘ Persecute and 
degrade the priesthood of Ireland as much as you can, and 
ou will have no trouble with the people.’”’ We have too 
high an opinion of English fairness to believe that the great 
mass of our fellow-countrymen could really and sincerely 
wish to carry out this atrocious line of policy; but if any 
political party of the present day desire at heart to do so, 
it is that extinct combination which is headed by Lord 
Derby and his friends. 
We will conclude by urging upon the notice of Sir 
Francis Head the advice of Gamaliel on a somewhat simi- 
lar occasion: ‘‘ Take heed to yourselves what you intend 
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to do as touching those men.........And now, therefore, I 
say to you, refrain from those men, and let them alone; 
for if this counsel or work be of man, it will come to 
nought. But if it be of God, you cannot overthrow it; 
lest, perhaps, you be found to fight against God.’’ * 





* We cannot refrain from appending to this paper a few extracts 
from a book which we have already quoted more than once, relative 
to the many excellencies of the Catholic Priesthood of Ireland. It 
is written by a Protestant gentleman; and although it contains 
much objectionable matter, yet upon the whole we can refer to it 
with pleasure, as at least an attempt to enter fairly into the wrongs 
of Ireland, and as therefore presenting a very happy coutrast with 
Sir F. Head’s ephemeral publication. 

‘‘ When the circumstances of Ireland are considered, and when 
one forgets the priests as politicians, it is impossible for any candid 
mind not to admit that the Irish Roman Catholic clergy are zealous 
and untiring in the discharge of their religious duties, unwearied in 
their pastoral offices, steadfast in their combat against moral evils, 
and heroic in their contempt for all the dangers to which they are 
exposed. They are never cowed for an instant by pestilence or - 
famine. They go on undismayed, warning, exhorting, and console 
ing their miserable flocks. They never dally with the vicious, but 
unswervingly point to the world beyond the grave. Never did any 
clergy more faithfully perform its ecclesiastical duties. When, how- 
ever, we contemplate them as politicians and members of general 
society, their aspect is changed. They are vivlent bigots, and 
most intolerant of all authority.........There is no use in attacking 
the Irish Roman Catholic clergy. Their faults are the results, not 
of their creed, but of their social position, and of their country’s 
unhappy state. Their Church was degraded and rendered despic- 
able. Persons of superior station declined entering the Priesthood. 
Even the young men of the middle classes looked down upon it. 
The Catholic Church was left to recruit its Pastors from the fami- 
lies of humble farmers and the peasantry, and these latter classes 
rejoiced to have their sons made gentlemen......... The public have 
been kept a good deal in the dark about this establishment (St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth), in consequence of the disgusting 
charges made against it by a certain set of Protestant incendiaries, 
Those charges of teaching indecency are untenable. If the Priests 
are taught indelicacy at Maynooth, they must certainly be a most 
extraordinary body of men; for their bitterest enemies cannot 
fasten upon them the charge of licentious habits or lewd propensi- 
ties. They are themselves remarkable for the purity of their lives, 
and their flocks cannot be condemned as prone to immoral indul- 
geuces. So far from being lax in their morals, the Priests are 
more liable to the charge of fanatical austerity. For example, it 





The Worship of the Saints. 


Art. Il.—1. Legends of the Madonna, as represented in the Fine 
Arts. Forming the Third Series of Sacred and Legendary Art. 
By Mrs. Jameson. London: Longman, 1852. 


2. Primitive Christian Worship. By J. Expert Tyner. Printed for 
_. the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 1847, 


[* Theology, as in Philosophy, in order to understand 
any specific doctrine, it is necessary, first to have 
mastered, at least in the way of clear apprehension, the 
great main idea which constitutes its intellectual basis. 
To apprehend this idea distinctly, is wholly different from 
admitting its justice, and still more so from conceding 
that any particular practice has been drawn from it by a 
legitimate deduction. Merely, however, to apprehend the 
idea in connection with the doctrine derived from it, is a 
moral as well as intellectual effort, requiring something of 
philosophic docility, conditional, or tentative, Faith, and 
abstinence for the moment from captious objections, from 
preconceptions, and from a disposition to evade impres- 
sions, distasteful perhaps, as much because novel as be- 
cause uncongenial, by turning from them abruptly, and 





is a practice in country parishes to denounce from the altar a 
young man who has a mistress. The peasant and the gentleman 
are in this matter treated with a like rigour.......The testimony 
offered here will be supported by all who know Ireland; and a 
profound sense of the gross injustice of the Exeter Hall charges 
against the Priests has blinded the liberal portion of the public to 
the real state of Maynooth, which is quite unworthy of its professed 
purpose,—the education of Catholics in an age of civilization and 
general enlightenment.’’—Ireland and her Rulers, pp. 252—56, 277. 

This Protestant author’s testimony as to the morality of the 
Catholic Priesthood of Ireland, ought surely to have some I'ttle 
weight with Protestants ; and for our own part we cannot but com. 
mend to our readers’ dispassionate consideration his suggestion of 
a more generous endowment of Maynooth and a rectifying of the 
existing relations between landlord and tenant, as steps calculated 
to aid in the improvement of Ireland, without, however, pledging 
ourselves to agreement with him upon particular questions. 
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falling back into the wheel-ruts of old impressions. To 
take in a new idea may not require either profundity of 
mind, logical dexterity, or intensity of will: and yet, if 
the will be not very single, nay, even in secret congruity 
with the truth, the effort may be so difficult as tv consti- 
tute, without our knowing it, the critical point of our pro- 
bation. An idea is a great and a subtle thing ; and though 
it is also a most simple one, and therefore often the most 
congenial to the simplest intelligences, yet where early 
pr ejudices interfere, it may be difficult to catch or to retain 
it. It will not cast its image into the enquiring mind, un- 
less the mirror be turned to the light at precisely the right 
angle. When it is so turned, conversion is sometimes 
almost instantaneous. The power which the mind pos- 
sesses of balancing itself on its own axis, and bending 
itself in attention to whatever thought it pleases, is equally 
remarkable for good and for evil. This is an act in which 
the will indirectly concurs: and the slightest obliquity 
produced by a will averse, scatters the rays of truth, 
distorts, if it does not obliterate the image, and utterly 
vitiates a process which a wise man would have valued, if 
only as a philosophic experiment. ‘The impression cannot 
be judged till it has been fairly received ; and in order to 
receive it, something is commonly necessary not only of 
mental rectitude, and spiritual clearness, but of patience, 
and a certain pliant activity of mind. Without docility, 
we. cannot even learn to swim, or to breathe into a flute. 
One who visits for the first time a celebrated picture, 
thinks it no condescension if he allows himself to be 
directed to the proper point of view. The Church also has 
at least the right of bringing the stranger to her point of 
view. 

These reflections are frequently sesalied to our recollec- 
tion by Protestant books, in which, without any intentional 
unfairness, strictures are advauced against some leading 
Catholic doctrine, such as can only arise from that com- 
plete misconception, which results from traditional preju- 
dice, and the disadvantages of a false position. 

To those who may remember our observations on the 
earlier volumes of Mrs. Jameson’s charming work on 
Sacred Art, we need scarcely say that we do not speak of 
minds such as hers. Hfer new series, “‘ The Legends of 
the Madonna,’’ no less than those which preceded it, forms 
a, striking and most honourable exception to the general 
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character of Protestant theological, or semi-theological 
literature. It is not alone that, in all that she has written 
upon a subject so full of difficulty for a Protestant, she has 
carefully and successfully avoided every cause of offence to 
the convictions of a Catholic reader. She has gone much 
further. There is in the uniform tone of her observations 
not merely a profound sense of the soundness and solemnity 
of the doctrines which she treats, but even a respectful and 
often openly sympathetic reverence, if not for the doctrines 
themselves, at least for the principles upon which they are 
founded. It is plain that Mrs. Jameson has fully com- 
prehended the true ground of the Catholic practice of Saint 
worship; and even while she withholds her own absolute 
assent thereto, we should almost be content, with one or 
two modifications, to accept the explanation of it which she 
has given in the Introduction of her new volume, as fairly 
embodying and representing the views which we ourselves 
have been taught to reverence and to love. 

But it is not so with the work which stands second on 
our list. It is not deficient either in learning or in 
ability ; and its temper and spirit are in happy contrast 
with not a few books on the same subject: yet its amiable 
author seems never once to have caught the true idea of 
the doctrine which he criticises, or even to have asked 
himself what place that doctrine holds in Catholic Theo- 
logy, how it came to have a place there, and what other 
doctrines must stand or fall with it. He never varies his 
point of view; the consequence of which is, that from first 
to last, he but contemplates the wrong side of the tapestry, 
and plucks at the ends of loose threads. There is per- 
haps no doctrine which those who judge from without, 
have so much difficulty in regarding, even for a moment, 
with aught of philosophic insight, as that of the venera- 
tion of the Saints, This results from the circumstance 
that it is the point towards which so many Catholic doc- 
trines, by them but partially understood, converge. A few 
remarks on this subject, pretermitting, for the present, the 
patristic and the scriptural argument, and confining our 
attention to the general analogy of Catholic teaching, 
may be of use to some in helping them to escape from that 
false perspective in the theological world, which is the 
cause of so many illusions. We shall endeavour, in the 
first place, to indicate some of the relations in which the 
cultus, or worship of the Saints, stands to the chief Catholic 
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doctrines, suchas the Incarnation, the doctrine of Media- 
tion, the Communion of Saints, and the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. We shall then point out some of the misconcep- 
tions into which Mr. Tyler seems to us to have been led 
by an imperfect apprehension of these doctrines, and a 
false association of ideas. 

What then is the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation ? 
“The Word was made Flesh.’’ Of those who read the 
text, how many receive the doctrine in its fulness? How 
many know that, in this mystery of mysteries, our fallen 
nature has been, not only raised and cleansed, but reinte- 
grated in the mould of our second Adam, in Him recon- 
stituted, and made with Him to sit in heavenly places ? 
The Calvinist, who affirms that Redemption belongs, like 
Salvation, to the elect only, and not to the race, is igno- 
rant of this great truth; for which yet he may think himself 
willing to undergo martyrdom. The Lutheran, who 
denies that there is any righteousness, except what is 
external and imputed, in Christ’s brethren, living mem- 
bers of the second Adam, understands it not. Those who 
brand as a superstition the belief that baptism grafts us 
into the new Adam, and that the holy Eucharist is’ the 
food which sustains the life supernatural then accorded, 
grasp it not. ‘Those who do not believe the organic unity 
of Christ’s mystical body, but content themselves (except 
when condemning Dissenters), with the subterfuge of 
a merely moral unity, fathom not the mystery. Yet all 
alike, and multitudes beside, still further from the truth, 
think that they hold the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

““The Word was made flesh’’—God became Man. He 
did not cease to be God. He did not become less than 
complete Man. He did not merely seem as God, but was 
God: He did not merely seem to be Man, but was Man. 
God, the second Person of the Holy Trinity, became the 
support of that human body and soul which He as- 
sumed; and their principle of Personality was thus 
Divine. Man’s complete nature was thus assumed with- 
out any human personality; and by the transcendent 
mystery of the Hypostatic Union, God became man. The 
complete nature of man was assumed. God the Son was 
the person who assumed it. In Him it is “ deified.’? This 
is the renewed, reconstituted, re-integrated, human 
nature of which we are made partakers in holy baptism, 
when that Spirit which moved over chaos, and made it a 
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world, which overshadowed the Blessed Virgin, and 
made her the Mother of God, hovers*over the font, 
detaching us from the portion of that Adam in whom 
all died, and grafting us into that second Adam, our 
Federal Head, in whom the Father is well pleased, 
and to whose humility and obedience has been com- 
mitted the sceptre of the universe. This is the doctrine 
of the Inearnation, wide as worlds, though eapable of 
being condensed into a single article of the faith; yet 
which many think they have fathomed, who know not 
that it is in His humanity, and as man, that Christ rules 
His mediatorial kingdom, even as it was in His humanity, 
not in His divinity, that the divine victim suffered: who 
forget, that to that divine person, in His humanity, she 
whom the Council of Ephesus affirms to be ‘‘ Mother of 
God,’’ must still stand in the same maternal relation as she 
stood when He was on earth—nay, by some to whom it 
would be almost new to be told that our Lord retains His 
human body in heaven. ‘This is the humanity to which 
belong all who are living members of Christ; though, 
while here below, we carry about with us this ‘‘ body of 
death,”’ the infirmity of the old Adam, and the separating 
sin of the individual, hold the might of the renewed nature 
in eclipse. This is the humanity in which triumph with 
Christ all the members of His triumphant Church ; 
though they hold but by participation, and, of course, by 
a mystic, not hypostatic union, that which the God-Man 
holds absolutely in Himself, uniting it to His Eternal 
Father and evermore breathing into it His Spirit. The 
slightest tendency to Nestorianism (and how many are 
unconsciously infected with this heresy,) vitiates the very 
idea on which, in no small degree, the glory of the saints 
rests, because it destroys the true idea of the Incarnation, 
The Incarnation does not consist in Christ’s having 
become a human person, or in His ineluding a human as 
well as a divine personality; but in the circumstance 
that God the Son, the second Person of the Eternal 
Trinity, retaining ever the singleness of His divine per- 
sonality, was pleased to assume also our human nature, 
uniting it for ever to His divine nature. Thus only could 
the second Adam have consecrated that nature which He 
took, and into which all His members are grafted. 

The Nestorian heresy which dissolved the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, by attributing to Christ a double personality, 
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as well as two natures, and thus inferentially denying that 
God had beco*le Man, was branded by that great Council, 
which, to leave no further room for dispute, affirmed that 
the true title of Mary was ‘‘ Mother of God,”’ in opposition 
to the Nestorians, who maintained that she was Mother of 
the humanity of Christ, not of the Eternal Word. Itis 
obvious that what is predicated of the Blessed Virgin in 
relation to her Divine Son, applies also, in due degree, to 
His brethren who by His grace are created anew in 
Him. Of such moment is the title, ‘‘ Mother of God,’’ 
that the “ Hail Mary” which contains it, and is so 
constantly reiterated in Catholic devotion, is accounted the 
seal of the doctrine of the Incarnation, as the ‘‘ Gloria 
Patri” is that of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

The Eutychian heresy, condemned by the Council of 
Chalcedon, and Pope Leo, destroyed the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, by affirming that in Christ, the human and 
divine natures were not only united in one person, but 
also so mixed and blended, as to constitute no longer two 
natures, but one. This error, the converse of the Nesto- 
rian, affirming indeed the single personality, but denying 
the two natures, would have annulled human nature instead 
of cleansing and elevating it. Now it is certain that Chris- 
tians possess a human nature, though a renewed human 
nature, not a third nature, neither human nor divine. It 
is certain not less that they cannot share the personality of 
Christ. The Eutychian heresy would, therefore, like the 
Nestorian, though by a converse process, destroy the true 
ground of union between Christ and those who, as His 
brethren in the flesh, are co-heirs with Him. They could 
not share His nature without sharing His divinity: nor 
would it be easy to ascribe religious honours to them with- 
out at the same time ascribing divine. ‘‘ Give us religion, 
not theology,’’ is the ery of a secular age which hardly 
believes in the existence of religious science; and the 
faculties of which have become as unapt for the treatment 
of such matters, as the fingers of the ploughman are for the 
more delicate species of manufacture. And yet, as we 
have seen, to understand the very ground, and germinant 
idea of the cultus of the saints, the ‘‘subtleties of the 
Athanasian Creed’’ are as necessary (for the purpose of 
vindication, not of devotion,) as the dogmatism of the creed 
of Pope Pius. Who can wonder, then, if it be found more 
easy to denounce the practice than to apprehend it ? 
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" The connexion of the Athanasian doctrine with the cul- 
tus of the saints, is traced by Dr. Newman, in his book on 
Development, p. 403. ‘As Christ,” says St. Athanasius, 
‘died, and was exalted as man, so as man, is He said to 
take what, as God, He ever had, that even this, so high a 
grant of grace might reach us. For the Word was not im- 
paired in receiving a body, that He should seek to receive 
a grace, but rather He deified that which He put on, nay, 
gave it graciously to the race of man. For itis the Father’s 
glory that man, made, and then lost, should be found 
again; and when the prey of death, that he should be 
made alive, and should become God’s temple. For, 
whereas the powers in heaven, both angels and archangels, 
were ever worshipping the Lord, as they are now worship- 
ping Him in the name of Jesus ; this is our grace and high 
exaltation, that, even when He became man, the Son of 
God is worshipped, and the heavenly powers are not 
startled at seeing all of us, who are of one body with Him, 
introduced into their realms.’’ * * * “ Not the Word, con- 
sidered as the Word, received this, so great grace, but we. 
For, because of our relationship to His body, we too, have 
become God’s temple, and in consequence are made God’s 
sons, so that even in us the Lord is now worshipped, and 
avery, Poet, as the apostle says, that ‘ God is there of 
a truth.’ ’ 

The same profound thinker has remarked on the light 
which the Arian heresy threw on the position of the 
Blessed Virgin, and his observation avolies in their degree 
to the other saints. 7 


“ Arianism had admitted that our Lord was both the God of the 
Evangelical Covenant, and the actual Creator of the universe ; but 
even this was not enough, because it did not confess Him to be the 
One, Everlasting, Infinite Being, but to be made by Him. It was 
not enough, with that heresy, to proclaim Him to be begotten in- 
effably before all worlds, not enough to place Him high above all 
creatures as the typo of all the works of God’s hands ; not enough 
to make Him the Lord of His Saints, the Mediator between God 
and man, the object of worship, the image of the Father; not 
enough because it was not all, and between all, and anything short of 
all, there was an infinite interval, The highest of creatures is levelled 
with the lowest in comparison of the one Creator Himself. That is, the 
Nicene Council recognised the eventful principle, that while we 
believe and profess any being to be a creature, such a being is no 
God to us, though honoured by us with whatever high titles, and 
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with whatever homage. Arius, or Asterius, did all but confess that 
Christ was the Almighty ; they said much more than St. Bernard 
or St. Alphonso have since said of St. Mary, yet they left Him a 
creature and were found wanting.” . . . “The votaries of 
Mary do not exceed the true faith unless the blasphemers of her 
Son come up to it. The Church of Rome is not idolatrous unless 
Arianism is orthodoxy.” (p. 206) . . . “It was then shown, it 
was then determined, that to exalt a creature was no recognition of 
its divinity.” . . . “Itis not wonderful, considering how So- 
cinians, Sabellians, Nestorians, and the like, abound in these days, 
without their even knowing it themselves, if those who never rise 
higher in their notions of our Lord’s divinity than to consider Him 
aman singularly inhabited by a Divine Presence, that is a Catholic 
saint, if such men should recognise, in the honour paid by the 
Church to St. Mary, the very honour which, and which alone, tHey 
offer to her eternal Son,” (p. 406) 


So far from there being an inconsisteney between the 
inferior honour given to creatures, and the superior which 
belongs to God alone, the true idea of God cannot be 
grasped except by a mind able also to grasp the idea of 
the utmost imaginable honour attributable to a creature 
who remains a creature still. Thus only can we appre- 
hend that majesty which renders the interval between God 
and the noblest of His works absolutely infinite. 
History attests this truth. The doctrine of the Trinity, 
in proportion as assailant after assailant endeavoured 
to trample upon it, was more distinctly defined, and 
thus ascended into a heaven of higher reverence, clearer 
light, and more untroubled peace: with it ascended 
above the mists of contradiction, and the prevarications 
of heresy, the kindred mystery of the Incarnation,— 
in defining which the maternal relation of Mary was 
defined ;—and as Christ “in the mid-hour of night’’ 
passed into the bridal chamber of Divinity, they that 
‘follow the Lamb wheresoever He goeth’’ accompanied 
His royal progress, and shared visibly His feast. The 
relation, however, of the Saints to the King of Saints, was 
no more a new idea to the Church than was the doctrine 
of the Trinity, or of the Incarnation. 

The supreme adoration, called Latria [\a7pé.e], is offered 
to Christ, because He is God; the inferior worship (of 
Dulia [éAca]), immeasurably beneath the other, belongs to 
His Saints, because they partake His nature, are perfected 
by trial, and with Him in His regal humanity “ wear the 
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world’s imperial crown.”’ Such is the distinction made by 


St. Augustin. 


‘‘ But the martyrs (do we worship) the more devotedly, as it is the 
safer after their conflicts overcome ; as also with more confident 
praise do we exalt those who are already triumphant in a happier life, 
than those who are still engaged in battle in this life. But with 
that worship which in Greek is called Aazpeta,—in Latin it cannot 
be expressed by one word—as it is a kind of service properly due to 
the Divinity, we neither worship, nor teach to worship, other than 
the one God.” 


If any man really doubts whether there be a difference 
between two species of service, let him remember that not 
even to Christ Himself, in His humanity, would the 
supreme worship be due, could that humanity be separated 
from His divinity, or the Sacred Person to whom both be- 
long. Let him also ask himself whether he has ever 
seriously considered that to love and honour His mother 
was not only among the instincts of our Lord in His huma- 
nity, but was also as much among His human duties as to 
pray, to observe the law, &c., &c. He is still in that 
humanity which never can become either separated from, 
or merged in His divinity. We may, therefore, infer what 
are His relations with her whom those who claim to be 
His brethren in the flesh too often refuse to honour. 
Those relations can, of course, in no way limit His divine 
attributes ; but as it was in His humanity that He was 
born and suffered, so it is in His humanity that He is 
king, priest, and prophet, of His mediatorial kingdom. 

A frequent statement of the Fathers concerning the 
Blessed Virgin is, that she is the second Eve, and that as 
the disobedience and unbelief of the first cooperated to the 
fall, so the faith and obedience of the second fitted her to 
be an instrumental means of the restoration. The race 
fell through two, they affirm, and it was fit that twain 
should cooperate, (though with the stupendous difference 
that one only was divine, and that the human one was up- 
lifted by Divine Grace) in the process that raised it. Her 
consent was necessary ; and she was “‘ full of grace,’’ that 
she might in no degree fall short of her wonderful lot. 
This is asserted by the very earliest Fathers, St. Justin, 
St. Irenzeus, Tertullian. The significance of this doctrine 
cannot but be appreciated wherever there exists any theo- 
logical insight. It rests upon the idea of a raised and 
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restored humanity, a race redeemed, as distinguished from 
that individual redemption which is the theory of modern 
theology, and of a merely subjective teaching. The title 
of “‘ Mother of God,” given to her at Ephesus, was 
‘* familiar to Christians from primitive times, and is used 
among other writers, by Origen, Eusebius, St. Alexander, 
St. Athanasius, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. 
Gregory Nyssen, and St. Nilus. She had been called 
‘Ever Virgin’ by St. Epiphanius, Didymus, and others. 
By others the ‘ Mother of all living,’ as being the anti- 
type of Eve, for as Epiphanius observes, * in truth,’ not in 
shadow, from Mary was life itself brought into the world, 
that Mary might bear things living, and might become 
mother of living things.’’ St. Augustine says, that all 
have sinned, “‘except the holy Virgin Mary, concerning 
whom, for the honour of the Lord, I wish no question to 
be raised at all, when we are treating of sins.”’ ‘‘She was 
alone, and wrought the world’s salvation,’ says St. Am- 
brose, alluding to her conception of the Redeemer.— 
‘The rod out of the stem of Jesse,’’ says St. Jerome, 
“the eastern gate through which the High Priest alone 
goes in and out, and yet which is ever shut.’’—‘‘ The wise 
woman,’ says St. Nilus, ‘who hath clad all believers 
from the fleece of the Lamb born from her, with the cloth- 
ing of incorruption, and delivered them from their invisi- 
ble nakedness.’’—‘ The mother of life, of beauty, of 
majesty, the morning star,’ according to Antiochus.— 
‘The mystical new heavens,” “ the heavens carrying the 
Divinity,”’ ‘‘ the fruitful vine, by whom we are translated 
from death unto jlife,’’ according to St. Ephraim.’”’— 
** The sacred shrine of sinlessness,”’ ‘‘ the golden altar of 
holocaust,”’ “‘ the ark gilt within and without,’ “ the fair 
bride of the Canticles,” “‘the stay of believers,’ “the 
Church’s diadem,”’ ‘the expression of orthodoxy,” 
‘* God’s only bridge to man,’’ according to St. Proclus. 
—(Newman on Development, p. 407.) 

Are such expressions consistent with the notion that the 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin is a modern innovation ? 
Are not many of them, if removed from the context, and 
disingenuously interpreted, quite as easily perverted into 
false doctrine as any expressions in St. Alphonso Liguori? 
Yet such was the doctrine of the Nicene and Anti-Nicene 
Church. 

According to the belief of. early times the Blessed Vir- 
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gin was expressly referred to in that first-fruit of all pro- 
phecy, “ the seed of the woman,” in which a Messiah was 
promised to fallen man. ‘The second Adam and Eve 
were foretold to the first at the moment that the primal 
sin was judged. In Adam and Eve the whole human race 
stood before the eyes of God; and for Him, to whom there 
is no future and no past, Mary was already as present, 
with her Divine Child and Lord in her arms, as were the 
guilty pair, Man stood visibly before Him; and in the 
cedar cone one seed was set apart and consecrated by pro- 
phecy. Fallen humanity was redeemed in promise as 
soon as fallen, and permitted to put forth a pure hand to 
meet the divine gift. ‘The Fathers, also, interpreted the 
words of our Lord when He commits the blessed Virgin 
to the beloved disciple, to be henceforth his mother, as 
implying that His mother is henceforth to be the mother 
of all His brethren in the flesh. Their view is obviously 
founded on their estimate of the regenerate nature and 
mediatorial kingdom, constituted in Christ’s humanity, 
with reference to which the second Eve must necessarily 
have such important relations. Such interpretations would 
not even occur to a Protestant mind, for to such it possesses 
not the key ; just as a Dissenter would not apply to the 
visible church the magnificent prophesies of Isaiah. Yet 
it is plain that if the Fathers understood the right inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture in these points, as in countless 
others, and especially in the Canticles, the Protestant 
opinions are as unscriptural as they are opposed to both 
the spirit and the letter of antiquity. Let an Anglican 
but preach such doctrine in our days, and the public 
opinion of his Church will be a plain spoken commentator 
on his teaching. ‘‘If you are not a Papist,’’ it will tell 
him, “‘ it is either because you do not know your own 
mind, or because you have not courage to act on your own 
convictions.” 

Let us now proceed to another great Christian doctrine, 
that of Mediation. The doctrine of Mediation proceeds 
from that of the Incarnation, and the miserably inadequate 
notion entertained of the former by many who think them- 
selves zealous for it, indicates their superficial apprehen- 
sion of the latter. What is the usual notion among Pro- 
testants concerning our Lord’s present Mediation in 
heaven? Is,it not that, being in heaven, He pleads for us? 
If this were all, indeed, well might Christians fear lest 
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His office should be interfered with by the prayers of His 
Saints. But His prayer is but a special act or instance of 
His mediation, which essentially consists in His very 
Being, as God at once and man. His incarnation is itself 
the perpetual and ever-energizing mediation between 
earth and heaven. As Christ is the God-Man, so the 
very idea of Christianity involves that of a divine huma- 
nity, the head of which, being the second Person of the 
Holy Trinity, is the living bond of mediation between God 
and the redeemed race; even as the same Christ, as the 
creating Word, is the bond between God and the creation. 
The Saints, then, when they intercede for us, do, 
according to their humbler measure, in act what His 
very Being dees for us. Far from superseding His 
eternal and unbroken action, their intercession is based 
upon His. For is it not as members of His body 
that they have any place in heaven, of that mys- 
tical body which His sacramental body ever feeds while 
on earth? What they do He does in them. ‘Their 
prayers are the breath of His spirit “returning to its 
birth.”’ As living members of the God-Man, ineffably 
united to Him, without prejudice to their distinct person- 
ality, yet in a union the only adequate type of which, even 
while they tarried below, was the unity of the Blessed 
Trinity, they intercede for His membors on earth. In 
the Mediation of Intercession, as in that of Ministration, 
it is not only the privilege, but the duty of all Chris- 
tians, in their several degrees, to take a part with the 
great Head of their race on behalf of all its members, 
otherwise the intercessory prayers of the living, as well as 
the functions of priests, kings, d&c., would be an invasion 
of Christ’s prerogative. The mediation which is, not only 
His, (as properly speaking all mediation is,) but also 
incommunicably His, is the atoning and expiatory sacri- 
o., The distinction is overlooked because prejudice is 
ind, 
«, Mediation, let be remembered, is not a principle special 
to the dispensation of grace: it is the law of laws in the 
kingdom of nature also. In nature and in Providence, 
God does all things; but He acts through means and 
instrumentalities, and what they do, He does through 
them. What are the so-called ‘‘ Laws of Nature,’’ but 
His law, or mode of action? What are their order, but 
the harmony of His being? What is done in the sphere 
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of nature God does through the medium of Nature’s 
laws: what is done in the sphere of history, God’s Pro- 
vidence over-rules, using, as a medium, the actions and 
passions of men, not, therefore, divested of responsibility : 
what is done in the sphere of grace God does, using as 
His medium now the Sacraments, now the prayers and 
energies of the militant Church, now those of the 
Church triumphant. Far from the belief being far- 
fetched, the mere analogy of God’s procedure might have 
made an enquiring mind suspect that the agencies of the 
Saints are among the living laws, through which God con- 
ducts the world of spirit. It is the stranger that this 
thought should seem remote to us, since few are hardy 
enough to doubt that such instrumentality 1s among the 
offices of the angels. Does any one fancy that there is an 
opposition between the scriptural statement that the angels 
are ministering spirits, ministering to the heirs of salva 
tion, and the statement that the help which is done upon 
earth He doeth it Himself? Why then should an imagi- 
nary antithesis make one distrust the ministrations of 
those beings, who share both the nature of Christ their 
Head (for He took not on Him the nature of angels), and 
also that of their brethren not yet consummated ? Are we 
not expressly told, that in the kingdom of the regeneration, 
they that overcome are to have thrones, and to judge the 
tribes of the Christian Israel? What then? Can they not 
share Christ’s intercessory office who share His regal ? 
Is not His Church the kingdom of the regeneration ? 
Even if that kingdom were to be regarded as still future, 
is it not obvious that since high offices on the part of the 
Saints, held but by derivation from Christ, and in subor- 
dination to Him, will not then interefere with, but on the 
contrary exemplify, carry out, and extend, those sacred 
offices, which to Him only belong, absolutely, and of 
right, neither could they now do any prejudice to His 
prerogative and incommunicable majesty ? 

In truth, our poor conceptions rise neither to the dig- 
nity of the Saints who intercede, nor of the humblest of 
those for whom they make intercession. Let us take the 
first test that occurs. Whatis charity? A supernatural 
love for God, and for men, as representing Christ. The 
love must be of grace; it must be the gift of God the 
Holy Ghost:—and on no other condition will God permit 
us to direct this love to Him, its proper source and end, 
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than that of our directing it also to the humblest of those 
whom His wisdom foresaw from all eternity, whom His 
love created in time, whom His Son redeemed on Calvary, 
and whom His Spirit regenerates in baptism. Not only 
does He not grudge this love to His creature still “ in 
via,’ but He commands us to give it. And can He re- 
gard as detracted from Himself, the reverence which, for 
His sake, is paid to His servants already ‘‘ in patria,’’ and 
crowned by Him? Our dignity on earth may teach us 
theirs in heaven, and raise us above churlishness and 
ingratitude towards our benefactors in sacred places. 

We have seen the light which the article of the Incar- 
nation throws on the cultus of the Saints. The ‘‘ Com- 
munion of Saints” has an application still more practically 
cogent, and not less ideally illustrative. How comes it 
that Protestantism generally has lost, and that Anglican- 
ism professes but to recover, this principle so deeply seated 
in the heart, as well as mind of the early Church? Be- 
cause they separated from the Church; and the coal removed 
from the fire, in losing its heat, loses ere long its light 
also. Isolation bred isolation: those who divided the fold 
on earth cared not to preserve living relations with the 
fold in heaven: those who loved not the brethren whom 
they had seen, were not suffered to love the brethren 
whom they had not seen, or to trust in turn to their 
love. As they remained in a theoretical union with the 
‘‘ primitive Church,” a union which did not claim to be 
cemented by sacramental bonds, or the continuous tradi- 
tion of the faith, but was founded on a presumed concur- 
rence in opinions; so their communion with the triumphant 
Church, instead of being a practical thing, subsisting in 
reciprocal good offices, and sanctioned by mutual duties, 
began by being a matter of barren meditation, and ceased 
ere long to exist. Neither nature nor grace permits the 
continuance of affections which have sophisticated them- 
selves by the substitution of abstract relations for daily 
offices. Yet the truthisas it was; and the Church abides 
as God made it; and the Communion of Saints is the 
very first law in its organization. Without that law, it 
must lose every one of those indelible attributes which 
constitute its notes. It could not be one: for without 
love the bond of obedience would first become a mere car- 
nal bond, and then be cast off as such. It could not be 
Catholic, because without the union of humility with zeal, 
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and the ever-present direction of a presiding mind, Christ’s 
kingdom could not be extended: it could not be Apostolic, 
for an Apostolic succession not grounded on the living 
power of the Apostolic college, still from their supernal 
seats governing the Church upon earth, would constitute 
but an Heraldic boast, precious only to the genealogist 
and the antiquarian. It could not be holy, because the 
Spirit of Holiness is given to the Church in the commu- 
nion of the One Human-Divine fold, and in the bond of 
peace. 

What then is the Communion of Saints? It is that 
sacred principle of Community, by which what each has 
in the Body of Christ, he has for all and from all. His 
sins alone are proper to him. ‘They separate him, as 
from Christ, so from the living members of Christ. Every 
other relation binds him to his brethren: there is one 
Faith, and one Baptism for him and for them, as one God 
and one heaven: every grace is given to him for them, as 
well as for himself: to scandalize the least of them is a 
species of suicide: to advance, either in holiness or in sta- 
tion, and most of all to be promoted into ,the Church 
triumphant, is to be multiplied yet more deeply into the 
sum of all the members of Christ; for in proportion as we 
rise nearer to the Head, we share more in the sacred sgoli- 
citude. The Communion of Saints is that gravitation 
which binds in one all the atoms of the spiritual sphere. 
We escape not that sphere, because we have outsoared its 
night, and ascended into its illuminated portion. ‘The 
reward of those who have most effectually served their 
brethren on earth, is not that they should cease to serve 
them in heaven. The crown of those who have most ex- 
tended their master’s kingdom, is not that they should 
extend it no more. ‘Their power on earth was prayer; for 
as all power belongs to God, the sole participation in such 
power which is more than illusory, must consist in that 
energy which invokes, and by Divine permission, applies, 
the power of God. ‘lhat power must be theirs in a ten- 
fold degree, when, remote from all that hinders, they are 
wholly united with God, their strength ; and such energy 
cannot interfere with their rest, when the weight of the 
flesh is removed, and not the act, but the habit of aid, has 
become the instinct and law of all their being. 

We know that the Saints prayed for us on earth: we 
believe that their prayers were the means through which 
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it pleased God to give us many of those blessings which 
appeared to come to us independently of such aid, and 
might, had God so pleased, have come to us without any 
mediate instrumentality, our own, or that of others. 
we doubt whether they pray for us still, that is, whether 
they continue, as with spiritual hands, to clothe, feed, and 
protect us, what barrier, established between the two 
worlds, restrains their influence, or deprives us of its fruit? 
Is it one on our part or on theirs? We see them not pray; 
but did we see them when they were in their cloisters or 
solitudes? We see not the effect of their prayers; but 
when they prayed on earth, was it the eye, or was it faith, 
that recognized the effect of their intercessions? What, 
if haply we had never faith in them; but as hypocrites, 
asked for their prayers only in courtesy, or on the chance 
of benefit? Do we see the effect of our own prayers, or 
of the sacraments? What if, in the one case and the 
other, we have practically disbelieved in the ‘‘ opus opera- 
tum,” and practically believed in such benefits only as 
result from devotion as a spiritual exercise, and the salu- 
tary reaction of the mind upon itself? In all such matters 
we have reason to suspect ourselves. As opinion may, 
without our perceiving it, sustain the fabric of intellectual 
belief which faith supports not for us; so, (for we are ex- 
pert in discovering false sources of comfort,) may an in- 
sincere, or merely natural hope, charity, or devotion, sub- 
stitute itself for a divine. Is religion a matter of sight or 
of faith; and if we cannot believe what we do not see, are 
we Christians in God’s sight or in our own ? 

_ Or is the obstacle to the prayers of the Saints one that 
exists on their part? If so, is it an internal obstacle ? 
How can it be such? We have seen that their power must 
increase as their proximity to Christ increases, and that the 
highest crown He can give them is that of sharing His 
ministration for the services of His own, according to that 
saying, ‘‘ Let him that is chief be as he that doth serve.’’ 
What change has then disqualified them for serving ? 
On earth they had faith: on high faith has become con- 
summated in vision. On earth they had charity: on high 
what was here but a detached ray, lives again in the central 
orb of light; and their very being is in Him who is perfect 
love. On earth their knowledge was imperfect: on high 
they see, as the angels see, in the mirror of the divine na- 
ture, and with the eyes of Christ. On earth temptations 
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disquieted them: on high their eyes are ever fixed on God, 
and on His image, reflected in the Church beneath, as the 
sun in the sea. On earth infirmity still clung to them: on 
high their being is made perfect, aud they carry freely out 
that great part which here below they but rehearsed. 
“The Spirit itself maketh intercession for us.”’ The Spirit: 
is the life of the Church: does not, then, that Triumphant 
Church, which the Spirit perfectly wields, make interces- 
sion for its own members beneath ? 

The Saints are not, then, unworthy of the reverence they 
receive ; nor is it an internal obstacle on their part that 
‘eat eg them from ministering to us. Does an external 

arrier restrain their kind offices? ‘‘ They are not here,”’ 
it is answered, “‘ they are far away in heaven: they see us 
no more.”’ Qn what a miserable materialism is not all 
this unbelief founded! How know we that any spot of 
earth would not be heaven to heavenly spirits? The 
blessed angels are present when the Eucharist is celebrated. 
Why should not the Saints, who are members of the mysti- 
cal Body, be present too? The angel that guards a Chris- 
tian child beholds at the same moment the face of God. 
Why, then, must a Saint be separated from God, because 
he is nigh to his brethren on earth? What Scriptural 
warrant have we for a philosophy of space and time, aban- 
doned even by the profounder schools of metaphysics, which 
regard them as but subjective forms of the human intelli- 
gence? We know that the relations of souls to space can- 
not be as those of bodies. But, above all, we know that 
the inner bond, cementing the union of all Christians, is, 
not space, or time, but the body of Christ. To that body 
the Church militant and triumphant alike belong. As 
well might one fancy that when a man wades across a 
river, there can be no communication between those por- 
tions of His body above and beneath the water...no com- 
mon sympathy of nerve or circulation of blood. The very 
senses that beguile and seduce us might instruct us on this 
point. Spots separated from each other by half the cir- 
cumference of the earth are yet nearer to each other, for 
purposes of intellectual communication, if connected by 
the electric wire, than places not so connected, though 
within but a few miles of each other. In other words, 
distance is but accidentally an interruption. But if this 
be the case with respect to physical and intellectual com- 
munication, is it not obviously absurd to imagine that dis- 
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tance or matter can constitute any obstacle to spiritual 
communication? The objectors are the slaves of their 
senses. The blind man cannot see his friend; and he 
infers that his friend has lost the power of seeing him! 

‘** Anglicans’ at least have little reason to be incredu- 
lous on this matter, as to the connection between the Com- 


“munion of Saints and the Cultus of Saints. It is, they 


often admit, but a short time since they began to under- 
stand the former doctrine. Already the light which they 
have derived from it has in part revealed to them the 
unity of the Church on earth. How know they that it 
will not explain also the union between the portions of the 
Church on earth and inheaven? Already that doctrine has 
instructed them on the subject of the sacraments, and 
taught them that what their neighbours too often esteem 
but as the incantations of priestcraft, or the charms of 
vulgar credulity, are in reality the very gates between 
heaven and earth. What, if the city which has seven 
gates, possess also other avenues that conduct to heaven, 
and if a glorious ministration of prayers ascending to the 
invisible throne, and of angels and Saints descending in 
love and power, connect together all the portions of that 
one temple, whereof the Lamb is the light. 

Defective, however, as Protestant theology is with re- 
spect to these fundamental doctrines, the more obvious 
deficiency in its worship is that which perhaps opposes the 
chief obstacle to the veneration of the Saints. In religion 
doctrines and practices are complemental to each other, 
and to understand the one you must understand that 
which corresponds with it. The complement to the cultus 
of the Saints is the Sacrifice of the Mass. It is not to be 
wondered at, if, where the highest notion of worship com- 
monly consists in the recitation of prayers, prayers to the 
Saints should easily confound themselves with prayer to 
God. But, for Catholics, divine worship continues to be 
something wholly distinct from mere prayer, and immea- 
surably raised above it. It consists in the great Christian 
Offering, ‘ the dread and tremendous Sacrifice,’ of which 
antiquity is so'full. It was reserved for Protestantism to 
invent a worship without a sacrifice: the Catholic Church, 
as it has its priesthood and its altar, has its sacrifice also ; 
that sacrifice fore-shadowed by Abraham’s, and Melchise- 
dech’s, and Abel’s ;—of which the offerings of the Jewish 
and the Patriarchal Churches were but shadows. Christ 
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offers Himself ever in heaven ; and what her Head does on 
high, His Church does ever on earth. That is the worship 
at which the angels wonder, the worship compared with 
which all other rites are but friendly familiarities. ‘The 
blood that ransomed the world flows no more; but the 
same dread sacrifice proceeds for ever at the Catholic 
altars; and all the earth becomes a Calvary. For the 
children of the Church, the great facts of religion are not 
historic incidents, past and gone; but are mysteries ever- 
living. Christ’s priest murmurs the words of Christ ; and 
the same body which in its natural relations, sits at the 
right hand of the Majesty on High, becomes sacramentally 
presentamong men. Christ’s words, mighty as those that 
called the universe into being, are spoken at His command, 
and the Incarnation becomes a present fact, energizing at 
the Catholic altar, Again the illimitable submits to 
bounds; again the All-Holy is offered. Who is offered ? 
A Divine Victim :—and by whom? By a Divine Priest, for 
he who consecrates on earth is but the representative of 
Christ. And to whom does the one High Priest of the 
Church offer this Divine Victim? Again, and for ever, as 
of old, to the most Holy Trinity. The Catholic Church 
knows nothing of time; for already, and from the first, she 
inhabits eternity. On her children the aurora of the Incar- 
nation is ever breaking in virgin whiteness: on them the 
sunset of the Passion pours ever its crimson flood. They 
kneel between the two; while she whose throne is upon all 
the mountains of the world, lifts up her hands, and, in con- 
jenction with her Divine Lord, offers up the universal and 
perpetual Sacrifice. There is silence; and then there is 
heard the never-dying echoes of those words, ‘‘ Be it done 
unto me according unto thy Word,” and, ‘‘ It is finished.”’ 
This is the supreme service of the Catholic Church...an 
act ratified in heaven, not a prayer-meeting. Compared 
with this what are devotions to Saints? Were it possible 
for a Catholic, ever so neglectful of his duties, to confound 
together things separated by an infinite gulf, what more 
would he require to correct his error than to enter a Catho- 
lic Church, and kneel as the mass proceeds? Where a 
Divine Victim is offered, there the doctrine of the Trinity 
ceases to be a mere dogma: it is transfused into the ardour 
of devotion: and as it passes into the heart, which it en- 
larges, faith and adoration uplift each other and become 
one. 
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We greatly regret that our limits oblige us to omit the 
consideration of many other Catholic doctrines, between 
which, and that of the invocation of Saints, it would be easy 
to show that the closest connection subsists. Such, for 
instance, is the doctrine of the Sacraments. It is in the 
next world, not in this, that the influences, received from 
them here, become fully manifested. ‘To baptism we have 
alluded. We should have been glad to refer also to Con- 
firmation, in which Christians receive a new power, analo- 
gous to the effusion of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, which 
confirms them with the “ princely spirit’’ of strength and 
stability. In the Holy Eucharist the gift is greater still. 
In it the faithful communicant receives Christ Himself, in 
union ineffable. It might almost be said that all that is 
within him then “puts on Christ,” his personal being 
alone remaining, while its attributes are ennobled, as by 
some Sacramental change. Yet of all this so little appears, 
while we are still compassed with our mortal infirmities, 
that the gifts to which faith so firmly clings, as the germ 
of that which is to be fully developed only in the reign of 
glory, are regarded by the sceptic as but high-flown phrases, 
the disguise of very poor realities. In these matters, as in 
all, we have to choose whether we will take faith or sight 
as our guide: but if we take the former, the Christian, we 
must believe, is, even while here below, very different from 
what he seems, and worthy of very different honours. We 
should have wished to have referred also to the doctrine of 
Election, and shewn how those blessed beings, whose lot on 
earth seemed to be made different from that of others by 
diversity only in circumstance, were predestined to the 
exact spot which each occupies by the eternal counsel of 
God, Who, in them, and subordinately to them, foresaw 
also their brethren; even as the architect contemplates the 
details of his projected house relatively to its main walls, 
and as the ship-builder adjusts the whole fabric of his ship 
to the main beams originally laid down to receive them. 
We should have wished to enlarge on the special offices for 
which we are indebted to the Saints—the economy by which 
God defends us through the instrumentality of these spirits 
of good, against the assaults of the spirits of darkness, with 
whom, as well as with flesh and blood, is our warfare...the 
degree in which they are to us types, and, as it were, 
living monuments, of the several Christian virtues...the 
peculiar and sympathetic claim we have on those whose 
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state, even in heaven, is incomplete without us...the mode 
in which they make even our human affections gravitate 
upwards, and prevent our imaginations from becoming 
dazzled by merely terrestrial images of greatness and 
glory...the mode in which they enable us to realize, and 
render habitual, that idea of a supernatural life to which the 
natural mind is averse...the mode in which they bridge 
over the gulf between this world and the next. We should 
have wished also to have examined the Catholic doctrine 
of Sanctity, and shewn how closely the Protestant estimate 
of the Saints is connected with the sceptical or secular cha- 
racter of a period which had lost sight of the true idea of 
Christian holiness, and lost all belief in that degree of 
virtue which is possible to grace. We should have wished 
also to have pointed out the difference between a true 
Theism and that which so commonly goes by the name ; 
showing that where a low conception oi God exists, such, 
for instance, as the Calvinistic, or the Paleyan, a_ false 
ideal of human virtue must exist also, excluding the idea of 
that complete and willing dependance in which the finite 
and relative being must ever stand to the infinite and abso- 
lute, substituting therefore a pagan for a Christian idea 
of human greatness, and rendering it difficult to think of 
a Saint except as a sort of demigod, the rival, not the 
servant of the Most High. Each of these subjects would 
require a treatise in itself. We can merely suggest them 
to the reader, who, if he follows them out, will find them 
as closely connected with the Cultus Sanctorum as any 
of the topics on which we have enlarged. 

That Protestantism has the merit of consistency in 
rejecting the cultus of the Saints, we do not deny. Intro- 
duced into the Protestant scheme of thought it could 
find no place, and it might produce the exact conse- 
quences which its opponents attribute to it. Protes- 
tantism has not room for it. A few years ago a 
foreign philosopher perplexed his readers by an amusing 
paradox. ‘‘ You have no logical proof,’’ he said, ‘ that 
the objects you see retain the same size from year to year. 
Suppose the whole universe to be undergoing a gradual 
process of shrinking ;—we should not observe the change, 
because all our measures, including our own bodies, would 
have been shrinking in the same proportion as the objects 
with which you compare them.”’ ‘The paradox is at least 
good enough for an illustration. That such changes do 
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not take place in the physical world we have a certainty 
that may console us for any logical flaws in the proof; but 
the moral and spiritual worlds, alas, are full of such sad 
and unperceived transformations. They take place daily 
in art, intellect, and life. ‘Che descendants of those who 
raised our Gothic cathedrals, could see in them nothing 
but barbarism; and it sometimes happens that those 
who in youth could appreciate Plato and Shakspeare, 
have, when the world had reduced them, found more to 
interest them in a provincial newspaper six months old. 
Thus also when the spiritual being shrivels up under 
the blight of unrepented sin, the same names remain 
for religious affections, which still preserve their jux- 
taposition, though in scale they have become micros- 
copic, and though, until some accident recalls the old 
standard, the change may be scarcely perceived. Such 
was the change which Protestant theology underwent. It 
shrunk beneath the freezing influence of isolation. It 
was starved on the niggardly soil of private judgment. 
Holy Scripture, when that profounder and mystic interpre- 
tation had been abandoned, which, when exercised by in- 
dividual caprice, becomes simply ridiculous, and is therefore 
soon discarded, could sustain no more the stature of the 
soul. The fervour of the early Christians, the scholastic lore 
of the middle ages, the devotion of monks, and virgins, and 
crusaders, the genial influences of all times and regions 
of the Church, could fling themselves into the failing soul 
no more, when once the bar of separation lay between the 
sect and the “Orbis Terrarum.’’ Protestantism had 
shrunk up into a system, small, cold, and dark, in which 
if most of the mighty verities named above retained a 
nominal place, it was only on condition of their sub- 
mitting to that universal and disastrous change by which 
the whole theory of religion had become dwarfed and un- 
realized. ‘The cultus of the Saints is the measure of a 
mightier world. What wonder if it cannot find room in 
the contracted sphere of Protestantism? An exclusion 
which originally was part of a revolt, continues itself from 
necessity, 

It is infinitely sad to observe the incapacity of most 
Protestant writers (we are not speaking of Puseyite) 
to comprehend the Catholic cultus of God’s Saints, in 
the absence of that one great idea, present alike in all 
Catholic dogmas, which alone renders the practice intelli- 
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gible. It is often affecting to observe the desire of such 
writers to avoid making that charge against the Church to 
which, however, if to any just one, her practice must be 
obnoxious, limiting their assertion, as some of them do, to 
a statement, possibly true in their present state of theolo- 
gical knowledge, i. e., that they themselves would be guilty 
of idolatry if they gave religious veneration to any but God. 
Even where the dreadful charge is flung in the face of her 
with whom her Lord is ever present, a truly Catholic heart 
feels less of indignation than of compassion for that strange 
state of incoherency, from which neither learning, mor 
ability, nor kindliness, nor religious gravity and serious- 
ness in other matters, can exempt a controversialist, the 
victim of an unhappy but inherited position, who, regarding 
this question from a false point of view, sees the whole field 
of theology in a false perspective, and is, without knowing 
it, irretrievably at variance with himself, as well as with 
four-fifths of the Christian world. Let us take, for exam- 
ple, that learned and very amiable writer, Mr. Tyler. 

Mr. Tyler begins by acknowledging that it is not our 
own private judgment merely which is to guide our enqui- 
ries on this matter, but Holy Scripture as interpreted by 
antiquity. He then, by the most capricious of all exercises 
of private judgment, decides that antiquity must mean, not 
the apostolic age only, nor the whole period of the undivided 
Church, nor even the period of the four general councils ad- 
mitted by Anglicanism, but that period, the remains of 
which are so scanty, which preceded the first general coun- 
cil. He begins the battle by choosing both his own posi- 
tion and that of his opponents, by an act based on no 
conceivable principle, Catholic or Protestant. 

Referring to the Old Testament, he says, ‘* The Israelites 
of old had no clear knowledge, as we have, of one great 
Mediator, who is ever making intercession for us; and yet 
they sought not the mediation and good offices of those 
superhuman beings, of whose existence and power, and 
employment in works of blessing to man, they had no 
doubt.’’ Instead of the words “ and yet,’’ he should have 
said “and therefore.’? It was because they had not yet 
received that doctrine of mediation, founded, as we have 
seen, on that of the incarnation, that they could not clearly 
see how those who are raised by our Lord’s incarnation, 
partake, in an inferior and derivative way, of His mediato- 
rial office, relatively to intercession. The Saints of the Old 
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Law had not by regeneration partaken of that redeemed 
human nature now triumphant in heaven. It would have 
been unnatural to have addressed them with Christian 
veneration. Again, neither the Jews nor the Pagans knew 
anything of that worship which Christians use as their high- 
est act of adoration. Their highest worship of the supreme 
being was perhaps more near to the inferior Catholic worship 
than to Latria. By way of proving that the distinction be- 
tween these two species of worship is imaginary, Mr. Tyler 
adduces passages from the Hebrew, from the Septuagint, 
and from the New Testament, in which the same expres- 
sion$ relatively to worship, including even the lowest word 
v9, (honour,) are used in a double application. This is 
a strangely wrong-headed proceeding. The poverty of 
human language, when not used expressly for the purpose 
of scientific definition and distinction, is the very point 
that Catholics insist on. ‘‘ Worship,’ they remark, is a 
word which, like ‘‘ love,” “‘ honour,” “ faith,” &c., &c., 
must not only be applied, though in different senses, to 
God and to glorified beings, but also to men yet upon 
earth. All the degrees of the affections denoted by 
such terms belong to God, though the lower alone be- 
long to the creature. The same misconception fills Pro- 
testants with a nervous anxiety to explain away the instances 
in which the patriarchs and Saints of the Old Testament 
knelt in worship before angels, as acts of worship to some 
special manifestation of God. They forget that acts and 
gestures, as well as words, bear necessarily, as well as 
innocently, very various significations according to circum- 
stances: and the Oriental forms of salutation to emperors 
and kings would, upon their principles, equally require to 
be explained away. A jealousy on these points is as little 
connected with exalted views of divine worship, as prudery 
is with virtue. The Christian church has, in the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, a revelation of God which transcends that 
vouchsafed to the Jews, as much as the sacraments of the 
New I.aw transcend the ceremonial observances of the Old. 
She has, therefore, also an altar, a sacrifice, and a worship 
which, in a proportionate degree, transcend that of the 
Jewish Law. She is the body of Christ and the temple 
of His Spirit. And yet writers of a certain class can never 
raise themselves above the fear that she must be ever on 
the point of yielding to temptations, such as the lowest of 
those with which the Synagogue was threatened while sur- 
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rounded by Paganism! They see not that the whole scale 
of being has been raised, and that, as among us, “ Love is 
the keeping of the Commandments,’”’ so worldliness is to 
Christians the temptation analogous to that which idolatry 
was to the Jew ;—‘* Covetousness is idolatry.’’ The fear of 
imaginary dangers is one of those delusions by which we 
are tempted to a forgetfulness of those that we are really 
exposed to. 

The same want of a great initiative idea, shewing how 
the veneration of God’s Saints is essentially honour paid 
to God, is that which causes Protestant controversialists, in 
treating the cultus of the Saints, as well as the Papal Su- 
premacy, to reverse the bearing of history on the subject, 
spelling its lessons backward. If, for instance, the Inter- 
cession of the Saints as a doctrine, preceded (as Mr. Tyler 
maintains) the invocation of them, as a usual and public 
practice; and if that practice began by invoking God’s 
mercy through the merits of His Saints, and celebrating 
festivals at their tombs, is it not evident that such a 
gradual process would be equally susceptible of two oppo- 
site interpretations, and that nothing can be more arbitrary 
and less reasonable, or religious, than to assume as its 
legitimate interpretation, that the Church began to fall 
into idolatry, just at that period when martyrdom had 
triumphed over the idolatry of Paganism, and when she 
had entered on her sacred office of defining the faith? 
So long as growth implies no change, but augmentation 
only of a stature which still maintains its proportions, 
(as Vincentius Lirinensis describes the permanence which 
he enforces,) is it wonderful that the reverence for the 
Saints should become daily more clearly defined? Is 
it not the attribute of the highest, and most divinely- 
guided intelligence, that it unites permanence with pro- 
gression, ever more clearly defining or more strenuously 
acting on what it has ever implicitly held, yet never having 
anything to unlearn? Assuming then the truth of the 
Protestant statement with respect to the order in which 
the various parts of the cultus of the Saints unfolded 
themselves during the first three centuries, it would be 
but one more illustration of the mode in which love 
kindles into aspiration, aspiration brings forth its salutary 
fruit, principles sink deeper and deeper into the soul, and 
conviction ripens into action. Christian sympathy, on this 
view, was the root of the whole. Holy Church went to the 
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graves of those, in whose blood she had dyed her garments 
as she trod the wine-press, not alone ;—that she might 
sing and pray with them there, as they with the angels of 
God. There a diviner fire kindled within her heart ; faith 
passed into vision, and she saw those that she loved, at 
once far off and yet close by. Their brethren in the flesh 
sang first with them, and then to them. They felt their 
own inferiority more and more as persecution ceased. Their 
infirmities at once, and that spirit which, in the Church, 
triumphs over infirmity, concurred in gradually elevating 
the devotion, and causing a sacred sympathy to rise into 
a more sacred veneration. 

The Protestant does not see that as the kingdom of the 
Church was established on the ruins of Paganism, and 
of that World of which, not Christ, but the Evil One, is the 
prince (the Babylon of the Apocalypse) so the thrones 
of the Saints were established in righteousness and con- 
spicuous glory upon the ruins of idolatrons worship. 
He is therefore thrown upon an interpretation, which, if 
true, amounts to this, that the Church, just when called on 
to sitin Council, to lift the sceptre of God, and to rule the 
world He had redeemed, began to open its gates to those 
idols and evil powers whom her voice and her eye, and 
her blood, had driven back to hell. Had such a violation 
of the Divine promise been possible, the Church must 
either have perished then, or then have had her Reforma- 
tion. Luther must have completed the work of Athana- 
sius ; Calvin must have sat down beside Ambrose; and 
Cranmer must have protested with Leo against corruption 
in high places of the State, and the madness of barbarous 
races. Whatis the fact? The deliverers came not: yet 
the Church, in place of melting away in the softness of 
old idolatries revived, proceeded upon her work ; conso- 
lidating her dogmatic system, extending the ascetic orders, 
evangelizing the nations, founding the dynasties and sow- 
ing the institutions of that civilization for which her oppo- 
nents are wholly indebted to her, teaching kings to rule in 
righteousness, mitigating the cruelty of feudal Chiefs, 
educating the people and then freeing them, protecting 
Christendom from the Moslem, reducing each new heresy 
as it rose, preserving, transcribing, and diffusing that 
sacred book, which, but for her, would never have reached 
the hands of those who are so ready to fling it in her face. 
The Protestant controversialist is perpetually reduced in 
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defence of his position to the use of the sophism, known by 
the name of false antithesis. ‘‘Youshould pray,” he says, 
*‘to Christ, not to His Saints.’’ Would he not at once per- 
ceive the unfairness of such argument if an infidel were to 
retort upon him, “You should pray to the Eternal Father, 
not to Christ ?’’ Would he not answer that the more you 
pray to Christ the more you will pray to the Father also: 
—nay, that every prayer to the Son is, implicitly an act of 
homage to the Father? How then can he fail to see that, 
iu praying to the Saints, we do not substitute the creature 
for the Creator as the object of prayer; but we add the 
prayers of glorified creatures to those of their brethren 
yet upon earth, offering all alike to the throne of grace ?* 
Another affirms, ‘‘ If the Saints are our intercessors, then 
Christ is not the one sufficient Mediator between God and 
man.’’ Here again the antithesis is wholly false. How 
different the reasoning of the early Church! It is thus 
that Origen sets forth the great idea of celestial sympathy, 
and the derivative and instrumental power of the heavenly 
host :—‘‘ Just. as a body in motion is accompanied by the 
motion of its shadow, so also, by rendering the supreme 
God favourable, it follows that the person has His (God’s) 
friends, angels, souls, spirits, favourable also; for they 
sympathize with those who are worthy of God’s favour ; 
and not only do they become kindly affected towards the 
worthy, but they also join in their work with those who 
desire to worship the supreme God; and they propitiate 
Him; and they pray with us, and supplicate with us; so 
that we boldly say that together with men, who on principle 
prefer the better part, and pray to God, ten thousands of 
holy powers join in prayer unasked.’’ Strange, that to 
Mr. Tyler’s eyes the force of this sublime passage should 
seem to lie in the last word only, from which he infers 
that if the Saints and Angels pray for us without being 
asked to do so, such petitions must be unnecessary, and 
therefore wrong. This is to found prayer on what may be 
called the most economical principle. What, if an infidel 
remarked that it is needless to invoke the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, since He is sure to aid all who love God, or to pray 





* «Let us indeed fly unto the intercession of the Saints, and 
Jet us call upon thei to pray for us, but let us not put our trust 
solely in their prayers, but dispose what is our part in a befitting 
manner.”—St. J. Chrysostome, quoted in Waterworth’s “ Faith of 
Catholics.”’ 
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“Thy Will be done,”’ since God’s Will must needs be 
accomplished, or to work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling, since the elect must needs be saved? It may 
or may not have been expedient to address prayers publicly 
to the Saints, while Paganism continued to flourish, and 
while the Church was subject to such misrepresentation, 
that she was obliged to conceal even her Eucharistic rites. 
The Church at this moment does not consider the practice 
as universally necessary, since she does not require, though 
she recommends it. In the meantime higher instincts 
than the law of a servile necessity govern the regenerate 
heart. We neither abstain from addressing the Saints, 
because love and sympathy is the very law of their being ; 
nor do we believe that their pleadings for us, consenta- 
neous with the mediation of their Lord, isa disparage- 
ment to that mediation. 

The same ancient writer sets forth the view of the early 
church respecting Sanctification, the Ministry of Angels, 
and the Mediation of Christ, referring them all alike to 
the doctrine of the Incarnation as their root. He says, 
‘“‘The heavens are opened. The heavens were closed, 
and, at the coming of Christ they were opened, in order 
that they being laid open, the Holy Ghost might come 
upon Him in the appearance of adove. For He could not 
come to us unless He had first descended on one who par- 
took of His own nature. Jesus ascended up on high, He 
led captivity captive, He received gifts for men.’”’—And 
again, ‘‘ Now the angels descended because Christ first 
descended, fearing to descend before the Lord of all 
powers and things commanded. But when they saw the 
chieftain of the army of heaven dwelling in earthly places, 
then they entered through the opened road, following their 
Lord, and obeying His will, who distributes them as guar- 
dians of those that believe on His name. Thou wast 
yesterday under a devil: to-day thou art under an angel.’’ 
-—‘ Come, angel, take up one who by the word is converted 
from former error, from the doctrine of demons, from ini- 
quity speaking on high; and taking him up, like a good 
physician, cherish him and instruct him.” His doctrine 
is, that previous to the incarnation our Humanity could 
not have been sanctified, though there were special efflu- 
ences of the Holy Spirit ; and also that, notwithstanding 
their occasional missions, there could have existed no 
general ministration of Angels. Compare with this doc- 
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trine the sad necessity under which Protestants find them- 
selves to make the Jewish standard of devotion the measure 
of the Christian, interpreting the substance by the shadow, 
and restraining our Christian liberty within such limits as 
might be suitable for a Jew, or safe for a recent convert 
from Paganism. As little do they understand the force of 
the statement that the Jews were unlikely to direct their 
prayers to departed spirits, who, however venerable, were 
not reigning on High, but awaiting the coming of Him 
who released them from prison, and ascended with them 
to paradise. Losing sight of the idea, and catching at 
a merely logical cavil, they reply, “‘ Why then did not the 
Jews pray to Enoch and Elias who were translated ?’’ 
They do not perceive that even if the Jews could have 
known that those translated beings stood in the actual 
presence of God, they could hardly have determined their 
conduct by the exception not the rule, or forgotten that 
general estimate of man’s relations with God, which pre- 
vailed until the Incarnation had bridged over the gulf of 
separation. 

n the absence of the one guiding light, Protestant 
controversialists throw themselves with a blind confidence 
on merely negative arguments, as Dissenters do when 
arguing against Episcopacy, the Priesthood, &c. They 
cite whole pages from Holy Scripture, or from the Fathers, 
asserting that this or that is the exact spot where the 
principle of the cultus, if sound, ought to be inculcated, 
and remarking that they can find no trace of it there; an 
argument analogous to the Irish mode of proving an alibi. 
They assume that this or that passage from the Fathers 
is likely to be a forgery, because it contradicts their pre- 
conceptions. They adopt a minimizing rule of interpreta- 
tion, as Socinians do with respect to texts on the Trinity. 
Making the vaguer and feebler passage their measure for 
the interpretation of the stronger and more clear, they for- 
get altogether the cumulative force of citations, discarding 
each in its turn as nugatory, if it does not prove the whole 
of the argument. They labour under a perpetual “‘ Igno- 
ratio Elenchi,”’ loading their pages with citations to prove 
that the early Church believed our Lord to be the “‘ one 
mediator between God and man,’ and that God must be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth, but always assum- 
ing, instead of proving the real point at issue, viz., that 
there exists an inconsistency between such statements, 
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quite as common in the writings of modern as of ancient 
Saints, and the practice which they so confidently condemn. 
They assume that the usages of the Ghurch are “ tradi- 
tions of men,”’ and that the traditions of certain separated 
communities, which do not even pretend to inspiration, 
during the last three centuries, must be the teaching of 
the Spirit and the voice of Holy Scripture. They alter- 
nately throw themselves on antiquity, and admit that anti- 
quity itself sanctioned the beginning of the corruption...the 
principles which necessarily generated the practice, and 
which, if again received, must generate it again. They 
quote rhetorical expressions in unauthorized devotions, as 
the explanation of prayers which the Church has sanction- 
ed; and refuse to allow the scientific definitions of the 
Church to explain the meaning of either. They vary their 
own principles, now conceding the intercession of the 
Saints, though not the invocation of them, and now deny- 
ing both; now admitting that they might lawfully be 
invoked if we were sure that they could hear us, and now 
denying it; now affirming that they are sinners like our- 
selves, now that they are in the glory of God, and now that 
they sleep, till the resurrection,—their fever-smitten argu- 
ment finding no spot on which it can rest. ‘They assume 
that what they cannot do im faith another cannot, though 
it is certain that a Quaker could not submit to baptism in 
faith; and that what they cannot see another cannot, 
although a Mahometan cannot see how a belief in the 
unity of God is consistent with the separate worship of the 
three Persons. 

They can see no distinction between the mode in which 
the merits of the Saints, like the good deeds and prayers of 
living Christians, invoke the mercy of God‘on the world, 
and that transcendent satisfaction which the merits of 
Christ made to the Divine Justice. They test particular 
expressions in prayers to the Saints, by asking whether they 
might not be worthily applied to Christ Himself, never per- 
ceiving that all the various degrees of devotion must needs 
be equally applicable to God, though it is the lower only 
that are applicable also to His creatures in heaven or on 
earth. They speak of an exalted though duly-guarded 
reverence for the Saints, as if such were in reality the prin- 
ciple and practice of Protestantism, not perceiving that, 
except on the part of some special school, or of some 
suspected individuals, it is in the Latin and Greck commu- 
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nions only that the Saints receive any love or honour at all. 
They draw, with a deplorable confidence, inferences from 
some particular treatise, perhaps even of a Saint, which 
would prove him not even to have been a Christian, 
although a dozen other treatises from the same hand 
demonstrate that he held with his whole soul convictions 
the opposite of those imputed to him; and then they pro- 
ceed to characterise him as a holy man, though in grievous 
error. They affirm that a particular practice would, in 
them at least, be unmitigated idolatry, and then admit 
that, “‘ If the doctrine were confessedly scriptural, come 
what would come, our duty would be to maintain it at all 
hazards.”’ (Primitive Christianity, p. 367.) They think it 
consistent with sound reason to infer that if, in the media- 
torial kingdom, the Blessed Virgin exercises, by relative 
participation, an office in connection with her divine Son’s 
attribute of mercy, while in that of His justice she takes 
no part, her Son must therefore have abdicated His attri- 
bute of mercy. From a metaphor, (intended of course 
for those who have the key,) the meaning of which is, that 
Catholics imperil their salvation if they despise the aid of 
Christ’s Mother, or any other means of grace, under the 
specious pretext that they rely on God alone, they conclude 
that Mary can save us, according to Catholic teaching, 
when God Himself cannot. They assume that whatever 
Mary is to her Lord and Son, in His humanity, that she 
must be to Him also in His divinity. They imagine that 
all philosophy, except their own, on the subject must be 
‘* oppositions of science falsely so-called,’’ that refined dis- 
tinctions must be sophistry, that interpretations of Scrip- 
ture new to them must be glosses, and that ideas the intel- 
lectual analysis of which is perplexing to them, encom- 
passed as they are with preconceptions, and entangled in a 
peculiar association of notions, cannot possibly be simple, 
nay, self-evident, to Catholics. When they quote the very 
words of approved Catholic writers, they too often pervert 
their meaning, as the false witnesses perverted the words 
of our Lord, or take no real pains to ascertain it. They 
vary their indictment at will from idolatry to priestcraft, 
and from priestcraft to enthusiasm, bringing against the 
spotless Bride charges which, without a Daniel to investi- 
gate them, turn out as contradictory as those which the 
elders brought against the Hebrew matron. Yet these 
things they do, often with a good intention, often with re- 
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luctance, if not misgiving:—they do them because to fathom 
the counsels and measure the wisdom of the Church is, to 
those who stand without, the most difficult of tasks; and 
because from the beginning they have mistaken their posi- 
tion, and forgotten the humility that belongs to sober 
enquiry. 

Such are the methods of argument resorted to even by 
writers of good will and intelligence—the only writers to 
whom it is worth while to refer—though a far more general 
mischief will ever be done by a very different class, that cf 
those who trade on prejudice, and address themselves 
directly to the passions or nervous apprehensions of men. 
In the former class there are doubtless many who do in- 
deed believe in heroic sanctity, who have a real love of 
the Saints, who cannot approach the mother of Saints, 
even when they say hard things of her, without a beating 
heart, dim presentiments, and the strange memories of a 
child who approaches again the parent from whom he 
was stolen in infancy. They recognise the eyes that have 
rested on them ever from their birth, and followed them in 
all their wanderings ; they are troubled by the voice of her 
whose litanies, however transposed or reduced by the 
stranger, breathed over their infant slumber the music that 
charmed it long and dispels it at last. The hands she 
extends to them call them back to that font which another 
would appropriate ; and that breast ever open to the inno- 
cent and the meek, is the home of love itself, and the 
treasure-house of every grace. Then the traditionary illu- 
sion ensnares them again. That voice, the harmony of 
every sphere, reminds them of the fabulous syren because 
it is so sweet: they fear that embrace because it is per- 
petual. But instincts nobler than fear, and a guidance 
surer than man’s, draw them on; and she who welcomes 
all recognises at once as her own each one that truly 
aspires after sanctity, and says of the estranged one, so 
near yet so far, ‘‘ Lo! this also is bone of my bone.” Let 
all such, if doubts perplex them still, contemplate again, 
more deeply, and in its very fountain, that great idea 
which irradiates the Catholic cultus of the Saints. If they 
but master it, half their difficulties will vanish before they 
have had time to ask a question. They are then fit to 
peruse the evidence and the argument on the subject, so 
only that they remember with whom they are reasoning, 
and before whom at least it may be that they stand, It is 
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not only the past that can teach them. Let them look 
around upon the world in which they live, let them judge 
the tree by its fruits, and compare the honour which is 
paid to acrucified Lord by the Mother of souls, and by the 
children of the revolt. Where is it that the crucifix conse- 
crates mountain-peak and vale, and that the wanderer 
raises her infant high to kiss those bleeding feet? Is it not 
in those regions were the streets are guarded by the image 
of the Mother and her Child, and where the shrines of the 
Saints are more honoured than the tombs of kings? The 
downward tendency of Protestantism is admitted to be to- 
wards Unitarianism. What Church is that of which even 
the more learned Protestants have declared that Divine 
Providence continues ever to maintain it, because, with all 
its ambition or error, it is the inexpugnable citadel of the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the Divinity of Christ? It is 
that Church in which, as the objectors say, the Mother has 
dethroned the Son. In his Roman See Peter continues 
ever to “‘ strengthen his brethren’’ on the very foundations 
of Christian faith, when Satan would sift them as wheat. 
We live confessedly in an effeminate age, in which soft- 
ness and selfishness are among our chief snares. What 
Church is that which has preserved the austerity of the 
old ascetic rule, and plants new monasteries daily in the 
seats of luxury and pride? Is it not that one which is 
accused of having, ages ago, forsaken the severity of the 
Gospel for the blandishments of idolatrous fancy? Again, 
these are days in which men of the world cannot conceal 
their scorn or hatred of theology; in which pietists amuse 
themselves with the dream that because doctrine, and the 
practical part of religion are distinguishable things, they 
are capable of existing in separation; and in which even 
the learned, and those who insist on orthodoxy, speak 
with suspicion of “ Scientific Divinity.’”” What Church is 
that, the dogmatic system of which is stable as the rock on 
which she stands, and by the majesty of its authority main- 
tains, even among the separated bodies, the greater part of 
whatever definite and sound teaching there remains to 
them? Is it not that one which, while the streets of the 
proud become populous with the statues and columns of 
secular worship, thinks it not beneath her to suspend the 
votive offering of the poor before the remote village altar? 
What Church is that the very charge against which is that 
she can less be said to have missions, than to be one vast 
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missionary body, aggressive in every clime, whose mis- 
sionaries are martyrs, and whose sacred blood flows ever 
on, upon barbaric shores, in continuous stream with that of 
Linus and Cletus? Is it not that one of whom the preva- 
ricators, and the beguiled, affirm that she loiters in the 
smooth way, and dallies with the garlands of those that 
fought the good fight? What Church is that in whose 
hands the complete unmutilated canon of Holy Scripture 
is inviolably preserved, without so much as a doubt as to 
its plenary inspiration and divine authority, at a time when, 
in Germany at least, those who professed to build on it 
alone, after having cut it to pieces by their criticism, seem 
almost on the point of discarding it as an inspired standard 
of revelation? Is it not that one which is accused of having 
substituted the fables of a profane genealogy for the teach- 
ing of the written Word ? 

Once more. In the north, as in the east, the powers of 
this world have trampled the inheritance of God under their 
feet. How far they are to be blamed by Protestants for 
maintaining a course in which they were more than sanc- 
tioned by the chief of the early reformers, need not here be 
discussed. The fact, at least, speaks for itself. Bishops 
are appointed, practically without appeal, by ministers who 
need not even profess allegiance to their church. The high- 
est tribunal which decides upon the orthodoxy of clergy- 
men, is a lay one appointed by the State, and the law on 
the subject has been substantially the same for years. 
Convocation has been in abeyance for successive genera- 
tions. Discipline is impossible, and the neglect of it results 
not from the laxity of individuals, but from the actual con- 
stitution of Church and State. The clergy give the mar- 
riage benediction, without the pretence. of a dispensation, 
to those divorced persons whose union the lips of Christ 
Himself have directly condemned as adultery. Sinners, 
though scandalous and unabsolved, but seldom meet let or 
hindrance when they approach the sacraments. Public 
opinion applauds as liberality this destruction of souls ; 
and statesmen compliment their church on her charity. 
These are no charges of ours, but the reiterated 
assertions of Anglicans themselves, and to us subjects 
of regret, not of triumph. A small but high-spirited mino- 
rity object to these things, persons for the most part belong- 
ing to the inferior clergy, and whose remonstrances, though 
confined to words, are commonly regarded as insubordina- 
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tion. In the meantime the captains of the host acquiesce in 
their church’s degradation, confident that a few years of 
patience must undo the work of three hundred ; talking 
about persecution and of chains, when, before their very eyes, 
the Free Kirk of a poor but hardy land tells them how 
easily golden chains are flung off by men who are of one 
mind, and who know their own mind. But what Church 
is that which for ages and everywhere has braved the 
powers of this world, withstanding alike the violence of 
princes, and the madness of the people? Under whose 
auspices is it that an Archbishop of Cologne in the nine- 
teenth century emulates the constancy of an Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the twelfth; and that the prelate of 
Posen, or Cagliari, in our day fears a royal frown as little 
as, at Milan, St. Ambrose feared a Theodosius? What 
fold is that, free only because it is universal and one, 
in which prelates may be imprisoned, exiled, or be- 
headed, and in which lawlessness may pull down the 
fanes which ancient or modern piety reared, but in which 
the Faith is ever safe, and in which the Ark that sustains 
it is lifted to the summit of the mountains by the deluge 
that overwhelms all beside? It is that fold in which a 
single appeal to Rome causes the whole might of the uni- 
versal Church, collected ever at its centre, to pass at 
once, with electric swiftness, into the decayed branch or 
diseased member. It is that Church also in which the 
separate light of every grace and gift cheers the way- 
faring man benignly from road-side oratory or village 
shrine; and in whose firmament the collective glory of the 
Saints shines from heaven to heaven, an endless “‘ Milky 
Way.”’ Surely those who shrink from an ideal philosophy 
will recognise in such facts something more solid than 
either their own theories or prepossessions, and cease to 
stigmatise as a fancy that which is authenticated by the 
consent of centuries of a united Christendom, and four- 
fifths of the present Christian world. 
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Art IIL.—The Works and Correspondence of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke. 8 vols. 8vo. London, Rivington: 1851-2. 


.* was during the height of the Papal Aggression fever 
that this edition of the works of our illustrious coun- 
tryman, by far the most complete that has yet been at- 
tempted, was commenced. As each successive volume 
appeared, we could not repress the feeling, that it was 
like a solemn voice from the tomb, rebuking the bigotry 
and laying bare the injustice of that unhappy time. 
Amid its empty declamation, or angry clamour, we could 
not help turning to the calm and enlightened philosophy 
of this truly great man. From the arrogant denunciations 
of Catholicity, or the contemptuous sneers levelled against 
it by the ephemeral leaders of the great party to which 
Burke once belonged, we gladly reverted to the reveren- 
tial and almost submissive homage to its spirit which he 
did not disdain to offer; and we consoled ourselves for the 
indifference, and even hostility, of those who should have 
inherited his principles, by the recollection of his warm and 
generous sympathy with our principles, our feelings, and, 
alas, our wrongs. We could well afford to listen to the eter- 
nal protestations of the ‘‘ essentially Protestant institutions 
of England,’’ and of the incompatibility of “‘ the narrow 
system of Popery”’ with the genius of her free constitution, 
while in him we could point to one who was a thorough 
British Statesman in the largest sense of the word, and 
who yet could and did recognize the principle of Catho- 
licity acting in the fullest harmony with the genius of the 
British people, and receiving its most complete develop- 
ment in the spirit of the British constitution. 

We have already, on a former occasion, dwelt at some 
length on this (to us most interesting) view of the charac- 
ter of Edmund Burke, as exhibited in his Correspondence. 
We purpose, in the following pages, to pursue the same 
view through the whole range of his works, and the entire 
history of his intellectual development. 

For it is not simply the harmonious completeness of his 
political philosophy, or the scattered treasures of his max- 
ims, or the orderly variety of his almost limitless 
knowledge, that constitute for us the value of his writings 
and oratory. It is not alone the lofty play of .his fancy, 
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or the inspiration of his eloquence, we admire; but, 
over and above the natural truth and beauty of his mind 
as there reflected, we can perceive a Catholic spirit 
oe and informing everything, a respect for Catho- 
ic doctrine, a knowledge and appreciation of Catholic 
practice, a tenderness for Catholic dignity, and a sympa- 
thy for Catholic suffering, that distinguish him not more 
from the unfriendly, than from those of our friends whose 
regard for us is less nobly derived. To account for this 
Catholic tone of mind and feeling, no more is necessary 
than to state those qualities of intellect which he shared 
in kind with the very fewest, in degree with scarce any of 
his own or subsequent times, and to connect those with 
the moral excellencies which serve to discriminate .him 
from the generality of Protestant statesmen; but which 
are divided with him by many of our own. 

It is not easy, perhaps hardly possible, to determine what 
process of reasoning he followed with most success, or to 
say whether he was more remarkable in the development 
of his own argument, or the exposure of an opponent’s— 
whether it was more his talent to reduce a system to prin- 
ciples, or to elaborate principles into a system. At one 
time he brings his reasoning level with our understanding, 
as you might suppose a lecturer of the present day to 
evolve the principle of some mechanical contrivance, by 
taking it to pieces, exhibiting its joints, and springs, and 
fittings, the harmony of its parts, and their mutual sus- 
tainment, and proceeding from more to less complex, till 
the beautiful simplicity of the fundamental idea becomes 
evident to all. 

At another we find him building up into an induction, 
principle after principle, proof after proof, precedent after 
precedent, neglecting no detail of strength or ornament, 
and pouring round the shapely structure the many-colour- 
ed light of his illustrations. And here lay the secret of his 
success in the consideration of points in dispute between 
Protestant and Catholic. ‘True reasoning powers, as 
distinguished from the mere dexterity of chicane, involve 
a candour of disposition, a love of truth, and a philosophic 
dread of prejudice, such as he uniformly exhibited. It is 
not surprising, therefore, if all, or indeed any, of our 
arguments were not completely lost upon him ; and it is 
still less surprising, that an imagination like his, so deli- 
cately perceptive of the sublime and beautiful in litera- 
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ture and art, should be open to their impressions, when 
coming from religion. With a judgment so serene, and 
so exquisite a sense of the fitness of things in life and 
manners, with so much to guide and enlighten him in the 
investigation of truth, his was the mould of intellect 
best fitted for its reception, if to receive or to refuse were 
in our own choice. 

To qualities of mind such as we have attempted to 
describe, he united those feelings and those principles 
which are supposed to belong more exclusively to the 
Catholic. Fox, in what may be called a posthumous 
attack upon his old friend, and in a passage meant to be 
sneering, has touched them with singular felicity, when he 
points out Burke as the statesman ‘‘ who taught the 
pride of submission and the dignity of obedience.” It 
would be difficult to furnish a more complete embodiment 
of Catholic sentiment, a more ready key to Catholic prac- 
tice, or a more pithy and eloquent epitome of the charac- 
ter of Burke, than this remark contains. We are at no 
loss for an appropriate commentary upon a text that might 
suggest so many, but we are enabled to supply one 
infinitely more authoritative than our own, ‘The Pére 
Lacordaire, in speaking of a religious vow, certainly the 
most solemn and irrevocable act of submission known to 
the human will, enquires, whether ‘‘ to make the law and 
obey it voluntarily be not the most sovereign exercise of 
liberty ?’’* This is unquestionably to teach the ‘‘ pride 
of submission; and on further reference to Father 
Lacordaire, we shall learn in what way obedience comes 
to acquire dignity. ‘‘ Obedience, he says, ‘is active, 
liberal and glorious then only when it results from an 
acquiescence of the understanding and the will.’’{ It does 
appear impossible to adopt more unreservedly, or affirm 
more energetically the inculpated principle, the teaching of 
which is ascribed to Burke’s doctrine, and whose applica- 
tion, it might have been added, is conspicuous in his 
example. 

It would be an easy thing to apply these tests to the 
submission which Burke yielded to conscience and honour 
in himself, to high station and great worth in others. 





* Mémoire pour le Rétablissement en France de 1’ Ordre des 
Fréres Précheurs, p. 16. 
t Ib. p. 23. 
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His adhesion to principle and to party was in the highest 
degree intelligent and voluntary. Denned in the first 
instance to the general order of things under which he 
was born, his works exhibit throughout, the most enlight- - 
ened admiration, and even enthusiastic affection for that 
order; and when he took up a set of fixed principles, 
(fixed for him, however they might fluctuate for others) 
he constantly referred them to the more general principles 
by which that order was regulated, and valued than in so 
far only as they were subordinate and auxiliary to these. 
As a natural consequence, he attached himself to the men 
who were the depositaries and exponents of these princi- 
ples, and they became his party. But though thrown 
amongst them by chance, he remained from choice,* and 
though he did not require from other members as rigorous 
an account of the faith that was in them as he exacted 
from his own conscience, and though he did not expect to 
find hereditary politicians as familiar with the theory of their 
doctrines as a new man like himself, yet he took care at a 
later period to remind them, when they had wandered 
from principles never perhaps rightly understood, that he 
had not like them been “ rocked and dandled into a legis- 
lator,’’ but had adopted their doctrines on full deliberation 
and assured premisses; in fact that his was “‘an acqui- 
escence of the understanding and the will.’’ True to a 
mature choice, though he never would consent to push a 
political principle to its extreme and hazardous conse- 
quences, he maintained its substantial integrity at every risk 
and every sacrifice; subordinating his own interests to 
the interest of his party, but withdrawing his obedience 
when it jarred with his convictions. 

His deference, to authority, tradition, and prescription, 
will abide the same test. Surely if anything can exalt 
the pride of submission, or enhance the dignity of obedi- 
ence, it is they. Alexander bequeathed his empire ‘‘ to 
the most worthy,’ Elizabeth would have ‘‘a king 
and no rascal,’”’ to succeed her. And for our part, we hold 
it more honourable with Burke, to surrender an opinion 
or a prejudice to the consent of time, and the reverend 
authority of tradition, than to the petulant assumption of 
a vain glorious age that continually stuns us with the 
empty boast of Sthenelus :— 





* Vol. i, p. 54, 
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This habitually reverent tone of his mind appears to us 
the very philosophy of intellectual humility. It moderated 
‘ self-esteem without diminishing self-respect, and never 
misguided him as to the direction and application of his 
powers,” though it may have lowered his idea of their 
value. Noman appeared more convinced than he, that 
he held his talents, whatever they were, in trust; and, 
that he could pretend to embezzle neither the glory nor 
the profit of them, that one belonged to God and the other . 
to society, and that a modest draw-back upon both, was 
all he could advance a claim to. 

To this, in part, we may attribute his respect and 
forbearance on points of Catholic doctrine, unable to com- 
mand his full assent. A reverence for the great names 
arrayed in their defence, and what is more, a familiarity 
with the works of Catholic as well as Protestant theolo- 
gians, though it produced no modification of his own reli- 
gious opionions, encouraged and strengthened his regard 
for ours.t He certainly saw nothing in them calculated to 
** confine the intellect or enslave the soul,”’ and we believe 
he would have seen, without repining, his intellect dwarfed 
to the standard of Bossuet’s, and his own soul in no more 
strict or dishonourable confinement than his. 

Another Catholic virtue of Burke’s mind was, an in- 
stinctive love and appreciation of truth. In search of this 
would he push his explorations into the most lone and un- 
frequented regions of philosophy and history. Without 
it we have no security for the abidance of a single vir- 
tue; we cannot disjoin the ‘‘ way” and the “ life’’ from 
the *“ truth.’”’ The present age beyond all others, is the age 
of loose logic, of round numbers, and round facts. But 
how different was the character of Burke. He loved 
truth for herself, no matter where found, or by whom 
alleged, or in favour of whom. He believed a Catholic 
upon his word, and he consulted history more to fortify 
himself in that belief, than to seek grounds of cavil; with 
what complete success his entire life can testify. 

A similar temper of mind in Johnson may be attributed 
to the presence of the same leading quality. For nothing 
is he more conspicuous than for love of truth; and this 





* Vol, i. p. 25. t Life by Prior, Vol. i. p. 19. 
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concurrence of sentiment, between these great men 
derives additional significance from the fact, that to arrive 
at the same conclusions in the matter of religion, they 
started from opposite political opinions, at a time when 
politics were supposed to have even a larger bearing upon 
religion than at present. Perhaps we are wrong in saying 
that they reached the same conclusions, for they seem to 
have taken the Church in different aspects, suitable to the 
impressions they were open to, from their respective cha- 
racter of mind. Johnson, peremptory, dogmatic, and ac- 
“ customed to unconditional submission from every one but 
Burke, ventured opinions: upon matters of doctrine. 
Burke, on the other hand, reverential and timid in dealing 
with dogma, and after the failure of his early enquiries, 
unwilling to pursue any investigation he looked upon as 
speculative, had a keen eye to the practice and institutions 
of the Church, their suitability to times gone by, and their 
adaptation to the present age. Thus, Johnson pronounced 
the doctrine of purgatory harmless and comfortable ; the 
invocation of saints, as practised and understood by Catho- 
lics, consistent, and agreeable to reason; penance and 
absolution equally intelligible and rational. He always 
dealt tenderly with the “ old faith, as Melancthon called 
it,’’ defended the worship of the Blessed Eucharist from 
the imputation of idolatry, delighted to dwell upon the 
supposed slight difference between Catholic and Protestant, 
in essentials, spoke wishfuily of ‘‘ the helps that Catholics 
have to get to heaven,”’ and yearned after the consolations 
that surrounded their death-beds.* Burke, on his side, was 
content to estimate the effect of monastic institutions, of 
religious corporations in general, of the celibacy of the 
clergy, of their discipline in other respects, and its influ- 
ence upon their character, the nature of their professional 
studies, and the share they had in the general learning 
of the time, matters precisely which are determined by 
statesmen and others of the present day, with a degree of 
flippancy proportionate to their bad and scanty informa- 
tion. We might cite the well known and magnificent pas- 
sage upon the advantages or disadvantages of monastic 
institutions, and the confiscatigh of ecclesiastical property 





* Boswell’s Johnson, last edition, pp. 76, 209, 210, 229, 637, 
286, 499, 760. 
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which had just taken place in France under the vote of the 
National Assembly. But we must content ourselves with 
another less familiar passage in the same spirit, in which 
he states the opinion he has been enabled to form of the 
French clergy ;—an opinion which he proclaimed more 
forcibly than even in the eloquent passage we are about 
to quote, by committing his well-beloved son to the 
charge of one of their heads, the Bishop of Auxerre. 


“‘When my occasions took me into France towards the close of * 
the late reign, the Clergy, under all their forms, engaged a con- 
siderable part of my curiosity. So far from finding (except from 
one set of men, not then very numerous, though very active,) the 
complaints and discontents against that body, which some publica- 
tions had given me reason to expect, I perceived little or no public 
or private uneasiness on their account. On further examination I 
found the Clergy in general persons of moderate minds and decorous 
manners; I include seculars and regulars of both sexes. I had 
not the good fortune to know a great many of the Parochial 
Clergy ; but in general I received a perfectly good account of their 
morals, and of their attention to their duties. With some of the 
higher Clergy I had a personal acquaintance ; and of the rest in 
that class, a very good means of information. They were almost 
th, all of them persons of noble birth. They resembled others of their 
tf own rank; and where there was any difference, it was in their 
favour. They were more fully educated than the military nobles ; 
so as by no means to disgrace their profession by ignorance, or by 
want of fitness for the exercise of their authority. They seemed to 
me, beyond the clerical character, liberal and open, with the hearts 
of gentlemen and men of honour; neither insolent nor servile in 
\ their manners and conduct. They seemed to me rather a superior 

iy class ; a set of men amongst whom you would not be surprised to 
q find a Fénelon. I saw among the Clergy in Paris (many of the 
ie description are not to be met with anywhere,) men of great learn- 
[i ing and candour; and I had reason to believe that this description 
was not confined to Paris. What I found in other places I know 
hi was accidental, and therefore to be presumed a fair sample. I 
in spent a few days in a provincial town, where, in the absence of the 
hy Bishop, I spent my evenings with three Clergymen, his Vicars- 
Hi General, persons who could have done honour to any Church. 
Ht They were all well informed ; two of them of deep, general, and 
a extensive erudition, ancient and*modern, oriental and western, par- 
th ticularly in their own profession. They had a more extensive 
Hy knowledge of our English Divines than I expected; and they 
entered into the genius of those writers with a critical accuracy. 
One of these gentlemen is since dead, the Abbé Morangis. I pay 
this tribute, without reluctance, to the memory of that noble, 
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reverend, learned, and excellent person; and I should do the same 
with equal cheerfulness to the merits of the others, who I believe 
are still living, if I did not fear to hurt those whom I am unable to 
serve. 

“« Some of these ecclesiastics of rank are, by all titles, deserving of 
general respect; they are deserving of gratitude from me, and 
from many English. If this letter should ever come into their 
hands, I hope they will believe there are those of our nation who 
feel for their unmerited fall, and for the cruel confiscation of their 
fortunes with no common sensibility. What I say of them is a tes- 
-timony, as far as one feeble voice can go, which I owe to truth. 
Wherever the question of this unnatural persecution is concerned I 
will pay it. No one shall prevent me from being just and 
grateful. The time is fitted for the duty ; and it is particularly 
becoming to show our justice and gratitude when those who have 
deserved well of us, and of mankind, are labouring under popular 
obloquy, and the persecutions of oppressive power.”’—Vol. iv. p. 270. 


Such was Burke’s opinion of the French Clergy, and it 
is one of which we and they may well be proud; but if 
any are epicures in the matter of praise, and prefer it 
flavoured with the “‘ ripe rankness’’ of Protestant opinion, 
it so happens we are in a position to gratify their taste by 
an extract from a man very different in every respect from 
Burke, but who has put on record his opinions of the 
same clergy at a somewhat earlier period of their history. 
We quote from Burnet.* 


“ We ought not to deny the Church of Rome the just praises 
that belong to some of the Bishops she has produced in this and 
the last age, who were burning and shining lights. And we ought 
not to wonder if a Church so blemished all over with the corrup- 
tions of her Clergy, and particularly of the heads of them, covers 
herself from those deserved reproaches by the brightness of such 
great names, and by the virtues of the present Pope, (Innocent 
XII.) France has likewise produced in this age a great many 
Bishops, of whom it must be said, that as the world was not worthy 
of them, so that Church which used them so ill was still less wor- 
thy of them.” 


The precise difference between these two opinions is well 
worth noticing. Burnet looks upon the presence of the great 
bishops who illustrated and adorned the French Church of 
his time, as something of an anomaly, a curious phenome- 
non he was called upon to register, not to explain. 





* Life of Bishop Bedel. 
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Whereas Burke, from what he saw of the body of the 
French clergy, and particularly of their chiefs, declares 
them to be ‘‘aset of men amongst whom you would not 
be surprised to find a Fénelon,”’ one of those very bishops 
of whom Burnet said their own Church was not worthy. 
And we can trace this tendency throughout all his works 
whenever he has occasion to allude to any of our clergy. 
Of course we cannot expect to find him altogether free 
from Protestant peculiarities of feeling and opinion. Of 
Protestantism, as such, he expressed himself anything but 
an ardent admirer. ‘‘ All Protestantism, even the coldest 
anil most passive,” he looked upon as “‘ a species of dis- 
sent ;’’ and its varieties he regarded as “a refinement 
upon the principle of resistance,”’ and ‘‘ the dissidence of 
dissent.”’ The French Revolution itself, consecrated as it 
was to all his horror and all his enmity, he considered as an 
aggravated form of the disease of Protestantism.* Even 
where he spoke most like a Protestant, where, in fact, he 
was Protestant, almost ea officio, and words so harsh and 
so unusual with him, as “‘ vice”’ and “‘ superstition,’’ passed 
his lips in connection with our Church, he qualified the 
charge by throwing the blame on time, and treating the 
imputed superstitions as something excrescent upon the 
institution, or rather as something foreign, though adhe- 
rent, like the shell-fish and sea-weed that cling toa noble 
hull, though she still keep the waters, and which are not 
to be mistaken for the fungi of putrescence, or other 
vegetation of decay. 

We shall borrow a few more samples of Catholic feel- 
ing and opinion from a work of our author, which we would 
not be understood to adopt as faultless, but which we 
think deserving of a higher reputation than it seems to 
enjoy—his “ Essay towards an Abridgment of English 
History,’’ found in the sixth volume of this edition. 

Though his field of observation was, of course, so much 
smaller, we cannot hesitate to compare in some degree this 
abridgment with the immortal work of Bossuet ; for Burke 
appears to have shared with him the faculty so indis- 
pensable in a task like theirs, of setting his subject at a 
sufficient distance to take in the whole, and secure the 
advantages without yielding to the illusions of this 
position. 





* Vol. ii, p. 363.—vi. p. 75, 
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- The first extract we shall offer is chiefly valuable for its 
connexion (not direct of course) with an imputation sought 
at one time to be fixed upon the Jesuit missionaries in 
China, and brought forward again by one of Dr. Brew- 
ster’s writers in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia,* without 
any mention however that the great Leibnitz had inter- 
posed to repel the charge, that namely of their having 
adopted the whole ritual of heathenish practices into their 
own ceremonial. 


“In the change of religion,” he says, “ care was taken to render 
the transition from falsehood to truth as little violent as possible. 
Though the first proselytes were kings, it does not appear that 
there was any persecution. It was a precept of Pope Gregory, 
under whose auspices this mission was conducted, that the heathen 
temples should not be destroyed, especially where they were well 
built, but that, first removing the idols, they should be consecrated 
by holier rites, and to better purposes, in order that the preju- 
dices of the people might not be too rudely shocked by a declared 
profanation of what they had so long held sacred ; and that every- 
where beholding the same places to which they had formerly resorted 
for religious comfort, they might be gradually reconciled to the new 
doctrines and ceremonies which were there introduced ; and as the 
sacrifices used in Pagan worship were always attended with feasting, 
and consequently were highly grateful to the multitude, the Pope 
ordered that oxen should as usual be slaughtered near the Church. 
Whatever popular customs of heathenism were found to be not ab- 
solutely incompatible with Christianity were retained, and some of 
them were continued to a very late period. Deer were at a certain 
season brought into St. Paul’s Church in London, and laid on the 
altar, and this custom subsisted until the Reformation. The 
names of some of the Church festivals were, with a similar design, 
taken from those of the heathen, which had been celebrated at the 
same time of the year. Nothing could have been more prudent 
than these regulations ; they were indeed formed upon a perfect 
understanding of human nature.”—Vol. vi. p. 222. 


The following passage from the same work is remark- 
able for a discernment sharpened by gratitude, of the 
benefit conferred on infant society in England by the 
monastic institutes, and it possesses an interest at least 
equally great for being in direct opposition to Mr. Macau- 
lay’s views upon the well known hostility of the Church to 
the system of slavery. We hardly know whether a writer of 
Mr. Macaulay’s pretensions condescended to take Burke’s 





*Article “Jesuit.” 
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opinion upon the subject, before ascribing the interposition 
of religion in favour of the slave to pride and pride alone, 
to the wish not so much to elevate the bondsman as to 
degrade the master, but it seems greatly to be feared that 
Father Mathew, or not to travel out of the particular 
matter under notice, his brother monk Las Casas, should 
scarce have fared better in Mr. Macaulay’s hands than 
their predecessors of Croyland and Glastonbury. 


“The same regard to the welfare of the people appeared in all 
their actions. The Christian kings sometimes made donations to 
the Church, of lands conquered from their heathen enemies. The 
clergy immediately baptized and manumitted their new vassals. 
Thus they endeared to all sorts of men doctrines and teachers 
which could mitigate the rigorous law of conquest; and they 
rejoiced to see religion and liberty advancing with an equal pro- 
gress. Nor were the monks in this time in anything more worthy 
of praise than in their zeal for personal freedom. In the canon 
wherein they provided for the alienation of their lands, among 
other charitable exceptions to this restraint, they particularise the 
purchase of liberty. In their transactions with the great, the same 
point was always strenuously laboured. When they imposed pen- 
ance they were remarkably indulgent to persons of that rank, But 
they always made them purchase the remission of corporal auste- 
rity by acts of beneficence. They urged their powerful penitents 
to the enfranchisement of their own slaves, and to the redemption 
of those which belonged to others; they directed them to the 
repair of the highways, and to the construction of churches, 
bridges, and other works of general utility. They extracted the 
fruits of virtue even from crimes, and whenever a great man expi- 
ated his private offences, he provided in the same act for the public 
happiness. The monasteries were then the only bodies corporate 
in the kingdom, and if any persons were desirous to perpetuate 
a fund for the relief of the sick or indigent, there was no other way 
than to confide this trust to some monastery. The monks were the 
sole channel through which the bounty of the rich could pass in 
any continued stream to the poor, and the people turned their eyes 
towards them in all their distresses. 

“ But there was no part of their policy of whatever nature that 
procured to them a greater or a juster credit than their cultivation 
of learning and useful arts; for if the monks contributed to the 
fall of science in the Roman empire, it is certain that the introduc- 
tion of learning and civility into this northern world is entirely 
owing to their labours. It is true that they cultivated letters only 
in a secondary way, and as subsidiary to religion. But the scheme 
of Christianity is such, that it almost necessitates an attention to 
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many kinds of learning; for the Scripture is by no means an irre- 
lative system of moral and divine truths, but it stands connected 
with the laws, opinions, and manners of so many various sorts of 
people, and in such different times, that it is altogether impossible 
to arrive at any tolerable knowledge of it without having recourse 
to much exterior inquiry, for which reason the progress of this 
religion has always been marked by that of letters. There were 
two other circumstances at this time that contributed no less to 
the revival of learning. The sacred writings had not been trans- 
Jated into any vernacular language, and even the ordinary service 
of the Church was still continued in the Latin tongue, all, there- 
fore, who formed themselves for the ministry, and hoped to make 
any figure in it, were in a manner driven to the study of the 
writers of polite antiquity, in order to qualify themselves for their 
most ordinary functions. By this means a practice liable in itself 
to great objections, had a considerable share in preserving the 
wrecks of literature, and was one means of conveying down to our 
times those inestimable monuments, which otherwise in the tumult 
of barbarous confusion on one hand, and untaught piety on the 
other, must inevitably have perished. The second circumstance, 
the pilgrimages of that age, if considered in itself, was as liable to 
objections as the former, but it proved of equal advantage to litera- 
ture. A principal object of these pious journeys was Rome, 
which contained all the little that was left in the western world of 
ancient learning and taste. The other great object of these pil- 
grimages was Jerusalem ; this led into the Grecian empire, which 
still subsisted in the east with great majesty and power. Here the 
Greeks had not only not discontinued the ancient studies, but they 
added to the stock of arts many inventions of curiosity and conve- 
nience that were unknown to antiquity.”—Vol. vi. p. 223. 


It is not easy to see the applicability of the famous 
couplet in “ Retaliation,’’ where Burke is described (in 
perfect good humour of course) as one 


‘‘Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 


If ever benevolence was comprehensive, it was unques- 
tionably that of Burke. France, India, America, and 
Ireland were almost equally indebted to his labours and 
his sacrifices. Some, to be sure, will hardly feel satisfied 
with him for his choice of country, but however that may 
be, when a man adopts a country as Burke did England, 
though obliged to transfer his duty to the land of his 
adoption, he is not bound to put off all affection to the 
place of his birth. So did not Burke. And though he 
accepted for Ireland, without any patriotic scruples, the 
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position of a subordinate and municipal kingdom, it is not 
to be supposed he saw anything contemptible or degrading 
in such a situation. A sneer at his birth would probably 
have pained him as little as the same thing affected Cicero 
when he was called a “‘ Civis Inquilinus,’’ nor do we be- 
lieve he was more ashamed of his country and her children 
than Cicero of his Arpinum and its Marius. However, it 
is useless now to speculate on what might have been the 
result of his labours had they been confined to Ireland ; 
but perhaps we have reason to congratulate ourselves that 
they were not wasted in the achievement of our short and 
evil independence, instead of being removed to that im- 
perial theatre that brought the world within the range of 
his heart and mind, for there was still a cell in that heart 
for Ireland. She was Catholic, and above all, she was 
oppressed. 

Well and truly did Burke speak of those “ miserable 
performances that go about under the name of Histories 
of Ireland.’’* History she has none; her annals are a 
disgusting record of massacre according to rule, or of 
informal throat-cutting, of hollow truce, of broken oaths, 
of wickedness cruelly wrought, and cruelly retaliated. In 
every other country of Europe, the invader, under the 
influence of love, interest, or religion blended with the con- 
quered. After the sack of resisting towns, after ravages 
of not more than modern atrocity, Lombard, Goth, Frank, 
Norman, ceased to be distinguishable from the subdued ; 
their friendships, their animosities, their interests were con- 
fused, and for ever. But though Ireland in her mortal 
struggle, said to England, “lift you me, or let me lift 
you,’ give me the protection of your laws, or let the inva- 
ders adopt mine, and though the invaders themselves 
were ready for the alternative, England, or more properly 
the English interest here, forbade, and with one hand re- 
pulsed the Irish who begged her citizenship, while with 
the other she smote her English who were learning to be 
Irish. While Venice, Genoa, Portugal, and the Low 
Countries were striving in the race of nations, we were 
chained down, whipped into madness and whipped for 
being mad, till, unless heaven befriend, we seem to have 
reached the term of our national existence, without name, 
without history, with scarce a memory to bequeath the 





* Vol. vi. p. 37. 
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world at our extinction, or a parting glory to embellish 
our decay, without friends, without allies, without hearths, 
with nothing but our faith, and unless we forfeit it, the 
merit of our martyrdom. 

But in no period of our miserable chronicles (we persist 
with Burke in refusing them the name of history) is there 
anything to match the horror of the penal laws, not penal 
upon parricide, or perjury, or any caprice of impiety or 
crime, (these they rewarded almost by name, certainly by 

‘implication,) but upon the profession of faith we cherish 
now, and to uphold which we are prepared with God’s 
help to undergo the same laws again. It is not for us to 
attempt the description of those portentous laws where we 
can employ the pen of Burke, and were the accusing 
angel at a loss, as assuredly he is not, for words, or the 
recording angel for matter to sustain the charge against 
our crucifiers, (no man shall call them governors,) those 
words and that record might be had from the correspon- 
dence of Edmund Burke. But the words of angels do 
not loiter, and the bodiless finger that traced the three 
words upon the Assyrian’s wall, wrote things more elo- 
quent by far than even the great hand of Burke. The 
record was made up and judgment entered long before 
he wrote or spoke. 

We had marked for extract the noble passage in 
Burke’s letter to his son descriptive of the nature and 
effect of these laws, (vi. p. 56.) But we shall give in 
preference the closing paragraph of the letter to Sir Her- 
cules Langrish. It considers the penal laws in their 
entirety, and as a system—what a system ! 


“ You hated the old system as early as I did—your first juvenile 
lance was broken against that giant: I think you were even the 
first who attacked the grim phantom...... You have an exceedingly 
good understanding, very good humour, and the best heart in the 
world, The dictates of that temper and that heart, as well as the 
policy of that understanding, led you to abhor the old code. You 
abhorred it, as I did, for its vicious perfection—for I must do it 
justice. It was a complete system, full of coherence and con- 
sistency, well digested and well composed in all its parts. It was 
a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, and as well fitted for 
the oppression, impoverishment, and degradation of a people, and 
the debasement in them of human nature itself, as ever proceeded 
from the perverted ingenuity of man. It is a thing humiliating 
enough that we are doubtful of the effect of the medicines we com- 
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ound. We are sure of our poisons. My opinion ever was (in 
which I heartily agree with those who admire the old code), that it 
was so constructed, that if there was once a breach in any essential 
part of it, the ruin of the whole, or nearly of the whole, was at 
some time certain. For that reason, I honour, and shall for ever 
honour and love you and those who first caused it to stagger, crack, 
and gape. Others may finish—the beginners have the glory ; and 
take what part you please at this hour (I think you will take the 
best), your first services will never be forgotten by a grateful 
country.” —Vol. iv. p. 547. 


And yet, that code is far from completely repealed. 
Nay, haz it not lately been invigorated? In 1829 it was 
looked upon to have received a final and fatal blow, but it 
reserved a weapon in the shape of a penal clause against 
ecclesiastical titles, (an idle and Brummagem thing to all 
appearance), and clutched it with the convulsive energy of 
death. We fondly believed it dead, but, within the last 
three years, the sinews we thought for ever rigid, have 
relaxed, and the hand that afflicted us so often, is raised 
again to threaten and to strike. 


“Semanimes que micant digiti, ferrumque retractant.” 


From the laws, whose scope and spirit he has thus de- 
scribed, it was the labour, and, in a great measure, suc- 
cessful labour, of Edmund Burke to free us. And in that 
labour of love he associated with him his darling son, in 
whom he might study his own virtues without vanity, and 
love himself without selfishness. It was in our service the 
blossoms of the young Richard’s promise expanded, and 
for us the fruit of his maturity was mellowing, a fruit, that 
like so many others, with the expectation of which Provi- 
dence has beguiled our misery, was never destined to reach 
our lips; yet, this pure and bright spirit, heir to the vir- 
tues, the narture, and the hopes, as well to the early grave 
of Marcellus and Bourgogne, has had no kindlier men- 
tion from Lord Holland, than the untrue as well as un- 
generous assertion, that his sole merit was to have been his 
father’s son. But, far beyond the gift which the proud 
and happy father had so freely made us, of the laborious 
services of such a son, we should value the moments which 
the bereaved, in his desolation and his wreck, now no 
longer father, devoted to our counsel and consolation. 
This was a subject which, as connected with the latest and 
dearest labours and thoughts of the departed, must have 
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kept his wounds continually open.* Had we not already 
indulged too freely in the luxury of extracts, we should 
gladly transcribe from one of Richard Burke’s papers, (Vol. 
ll, p. 172) a passage of such uncommon beauty and strength, 
an emanation of his father’s spirit, passing so pure an 
uncoloured, and unrefracted through a medium of equal 
purity with his, that we could almost believe it the work 
of the same mighty hands. ' : 

And in another place he gives a lesson which might 
seem to have been dictated by his father’s wisdom, and 
which, we may add, has lost none of its value in the lapse of 
years. 

‘TI do not believe there exists a body of men whom it would be 
more expedient in any government at this time to cultivate, as a 
bulwark and security against the prevailing errors and vices of the 
time, and as a safeguard to the throne and constitution, than the 
Catholics of Ireland. I do sometimes persuade myself that tie 
deliverance of this people was, as it were, providentially reserved 
for this season, that in so critical a moment so many millions of 
men might be bound to the throne by the sense of a recent and 
immense cbiigation, and that the British constitution might be 
planted in their breasts as in a virgin soil, while the blessings of it 
are, in a manner, exhausted in the minds of others, and men have 
become satiated with its long enjoyment.”—Vol. ii. p. 102. 


We had intended to avail ourselves very largely of the 
correspondence with Dr. Hussey. It deals with some of 
the most interesting and affecting topics of the period, and 
is written, moreover, in the interval between the author’s 
bereavement and his death. Nor have they, by any means, 
lost all their significance at the present time. It is there 
we find recorded his opinion upon Catholic education, and 
the relations which ought to subsist, or, rather, those 
which ought not to subsist between a Catholic Church and 
Protestant government; opinions in which we know not 
whether more to admire the spirit of counsel or the spirit 
of prophecy. However, the great length to which our 
citations have already run, compels us to confine ourselves 
to one short extract connected with that infamous episode, 
or, perhaps, we ought rather to say phase of Protestant 
government; the whipping of Catholic soldiers for refusing 
to attend the Protestant worship, and for the grave offence 
of noticing which in his pastoral, Dr. Hussey had incurred 
the high displeasure of the Irish Government. 


* Vol. vi. p. 69.- 
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“So, then, the little wise men of the West, with every hazard 
of this evil, are resolved to persevere in the manly and well-timed 
resolution of a war against Popery. In the principles, and in all 
the proceedings, it is perfectly suited to their character. They 
begin the last series of thrir offensive operations, by laying traps 
for the consciences of poor foot soldiers. They call these poor 
wretches to their church (empty of a volunteer congregation ), not 
by the bell, but by the whip. This ecclesiastical military discipline 
is happily taken up, in order to form an army of well-scourged 
Papists into a firm phalanx for the support of the Protestant 
religion, I wish them joy of this their valuable discovery in 
theology, politics, and the art military............. What contemptible 
stuff it is to say, that a man who is lashed to church against his 
conscience would not discover that the whip is painful, or that he 
had a conscience to be violated, unless I told him so! Would not 
a penitent offender, confessing his offence, expiating it by his blood, 
when denied the consolation of religion at his last moments, feel it 
as an injury to himself; or would the rest of the world feel 
so horrible and impious an oppression with no indignation, unless I 
happened to say it ought to be reckoned amongst the most barba- 
rous acts of our barbarous time? Would the people consider the 
being taken out of their beds, and transported from their family 
and friends, to be an equitable, legal, and charitable, proceeding, 
unless I should say that it was a violation of justice, and a dissolu- 
tion, pro tanto, of the very compact of human society? If a House 
of Parliament, whose essence it is to be the guardian of the laws, 
and a sympathetic protector of the rights of the people, and 
eminently so of the most defenceless, should not only countenance, 
but applaud this very violation of all law, and refuse even to 
examine into the grounds of the necessity upon the allegation of 
which the law was so violated, would this be taken for a tender 
solicitude for the welfare of the poor, and a true proof of the repre- 
sentative capacity of the House of Commons, unless I should happen 
to say (what I do say) that the House had not done its duty, either 
in preserving the sacred rules of law, or in justifying the woful 
and humiliating privilege of necessity? They may indemnify and 
reward others ; they might contrive, if I was within their grasp, to 
punish me, or, if they thought it worth their while, to stigmatise 
me by their ceusures: but who will indemnify them for the dis- 
grace of such an act? What act of oblivion will cover them from 
the wakeful memory, from the notices and issues of the grand 
remembrancer—the God within ?”—Vol. ii. p. 32. 


Taking Burke’s correspondence in reference to Catho- 
lic interests as a whole, there is nothing more remarkable 
in them than the evidence they afford of a friendship, 
grounded not upon interest or convenience, but upon the 
only solid basis on which it can repose—knowledge and 
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esteem. So reverently did Burke deem of friendship, that 
he was scarcely tolerant of the indiscriminate use of the 
word, as a term of courtesy. On one occasion, when a 
member of the house presumed, without sufficient warrant, 
to style Burke “ his honourable friend,’’ Burke sternly 
inquired, if the “‘ honourable gentleman” understood what 
friendship meant? Do any of us understand what friend- 
ship means? The question, at least as regards the politi- 
cal relation, so often mis-named friendship, involves more 
considerations than we are at liberty to enter into here. 
But there is little doubt that Burke’s ideas on the subject 
of party connexion, and party friendship, constitute the 
most perfect system of political ethics to be found any- 
where, and one, of which his entire conduct is the uniform 
exemplification. Amongst other things he advises a politi- 
cian to have equally strong enmities and friendships, as 
otherwise the one will not be formidable or the other desi- 
rable. ‘The Catholics of the empire are hardly in a posi- 
tion to profit much by this advice of Burke’s, for their 
enmity, if very active, would seem most likely to hurt 
themselves, and in the present temper of the English 
mind, too cordial or demonstrative a friendship on their 
part, might injure those it was intended to serve. But, 
having friends, as late events have proved they have, it 
would be in the last degree criminal, as well as foolish, to 
neglect or undervalue them. It is a course that could not 
fail to draw after it, a heavy and merited penalty in the 
general contempt of mankind, and abandonment by those 
whose services had been so ill-requited; nor need those 
who wish least well to the Catholic interest, wish anything 
worse than that Catholics may disgust their friends and 
fare accordingly. 


Oi BapBapor dé pnte tovs Pirovs didovs 
‘HyéicOc, pyte tovs Kadds teOvyKotas 

BavpdleO’, ws dv y péev *ENAds edtvxG 
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And we think we can derive from the life and works of 
Burke a test of friendship, infallible in its application, 
whether we wish to ascertain who are not, or who are our 
friends. Those assuredly are not our friends who regard 
our presence in the country, not as a positive advantage, 
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but rather as a necessary evil, a fact to be stared in the 
face, a vice of the system to be counteracted as far as pos- 
sible ; and who only differ with our declared enemies about 
the means of doing it. They are almost less our friends 
whose concern for us is the only sound part of an unsound 
system, who would relieve to revolutionize, and_revolu- 
tionize only to corrupt. They are cold friends likewise 
who would split us up into lay and clerical interests, and 
pretend to the discovery of separate and conflicting liber- 
ties in our body. Nor are they to be reputed friends who 
regard us as an awkward wheel in the machine of state, 
continually hitching, and always requiring clumsy and 
temporary expedients ; men, who in the graphic words of 
Burke, “‘ mistake the oil that facilitates the motion, for 
the machine itself,’’ instead of noticing, as Burke did, and 
turning to account, as he would have done, our peculiar 
aptitude for certain functions in the constitution, requiring, 
as it does, so accurate a balance of contraries, worked by a 
composition of forces so much more curious than any in 
mechanics, and where the strong love of duty, and submis- 
sion to lawful power that belong to Catholics, might act 
as the gravitating principle, modified by, and modifying 
in its turn, the spirit of progress that would otherwise 
purey us along the track of those “ theories that lead to 
nothing. 

But they, finally, are, least of all, our friends, who use 
us simply as a political convenience, and can acknowledge 
or understand no value in us but the market value. Burke 
understood our character, our doctrine, our discipline, our 
feelings, our instincts, our antipathies; he read our history, 
our bouks, and our men; and having done so, he became 
our friend. It seems to us, that knowledge such as his, 
or something approaching to it, is one great requisite in a 
friendship likely to have wearing qualities, and to be relied 
on in emergencies ; and there is another evidence, the most 
vulgar, the most proverbial, and the most unanswerable— 
the evidence elicited by adversity—and stronger perhaps 
even than this, is the evidence produced by sacrifice—the 
most exalted form of worship we can pay to God or man. 
The question was once ironically put to M. de Lafayette, 
what had he done for his “ liberal institutions’ under the 
empire, and he replied, or was believed to have replied, 
“Je me suis tenu debout.”’ If we ask professing friend- 
ship what it has done to maintain its character under the 
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tyranny of perverse times, evil report, diseased opinion, 
outrage, or even violence, and if it cannot reply, “I have 
kept myself erect,’’ it has broken down in the most essen- 
tial element of title, and may as well be called faith, hope, 
or charity, or for that matter, any one of the seven deadly 
sins, as try to pass for friendship. 

Before quitting the subject of political friendship, it may 
be right to notice the accusation of inconsistency, and 
abandonment of party along with principle, preferred 
against Burke. This was a subject on which he was par- 
ticularly sore. He thought himself obliged in honour to 
“traverse” the charge, whereas the modern practice is 
mee gp “to admit and justify.”” Not that he should 

imself have hesitated to adopt this defence had his 
opinions undergone a real change; but any such admission 
upon his part must have been untrue in fact, One thing 
is certain ; how superfluous soever the trouble he has been 
at to establish his consistency and fidelity to party 
engagements; we are not the less gainers by the body of 
constitutional doctrine with which he has enriched our 
political literature in the “‘ Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs.’’* His line of defence is the simplest ima- 
ginable; there is no strategy or engineering in it. He 
meets the charge of inconsistency by showing the uniform 
agreement of his words and votes at all times, with the 
imputed novelties of his opposition to the French Revolu- 
tion; and proves he has been faithful to party, by showing 
that the principles of that party, rightly understood, were 
abhorrent from those of the French Revolution, and iden- 
tical with his own. He quotes expressions of his early 
and enduring horror of all speculative and experimental 
legislation; he appeals to the conservative character of 
his votes on sundry occasions; he insists upon his invaria- 
ble preference of practical remedies for real grievances ; 
and he omits an instance of this spirit as strong at least as 
any upon which he relies—the fact, namely, that while he 
was willing to give the fullest practical effect to the 
American claims before the war, he expressly reserved the 
abstract right of imperial taxation, the actual exercise of 
which he so decidedly condemned and energetically 
resisted. On the other hand, he takes up the respective prin- 
ciples of the French and English Revolutions, one by one, 
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and shows, not only that they do not correspond, but that 
they are perfectly different and irreconcileable. 

We find Burke’s opinions on the subject of real and 
theoretical grievances reproduced by Alison with suf- 
ficient exactness in the third volume of the “ History of 
Europe.” 


“It is always to be recollected that the formidable thing in 
periods of agitation, and against which governments are in an espe- 
cial manner called to oppose a barrier, is, not the discontent arising 
from real grievance, but the passion springing from popular ambi- 
tion. The first being founded in reason and justice is easily dealt 
with ; it subsides with the removal of the causes from which it 
arose, and strong measures are never required or justifiable for its 
suppression. The second being a vehement passion arising from 
no real evil, but awakened by the anticipation of power, is insatia- 
ble. It increases with every gratification, it receives and conducts 
the nation through blood and suffering by a sure and rapid progress 
to military despotism.’’—p. 133. 


We have six or seven passages of Burke’s under our eye, 
and all pointing the same way ; but we fixed upon this one 
from Alison, as being rather a clever amplification of the 
identical idea in one of the papers of Richard Burke, 
on the Catholic claims;* and further perhaps, as 
giving us an occasion (lying a little out of our road it is 
true) to notice that the author cannot have entered deeply, 
if at all, into the spirit of the passages that appear to have 
suggested his own. Had he done so, it would hardly 
have occurred to him to put the Catholic claims, as they 
existed, too, before Emancipation, on the same line with 
the demands of the States-general upon Louis XVI., and 
ascribe the imperfect result of Emancipation, and 
the tragic end of Louis to the same cause—the speculative 
and unreal nature of the grievances that called for redress 
in both instances.t 

However, to resume the subject of consistency, it is now 
an established maxim, (and it does not appear why it 
should not be,) that within certain broad and well defined 
limits of Right and Wrong, great and signal changes of 
opinion may take place without impeachment of the hon- 





* Tract on the State of Ireland, addressed probably to Mr. Dun- 
das. Vol. ii. p. 177. 
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our or morality of those who undergo them; and further 
still, that change of conduct, though without change of 
opinion, may be defended on the ground of state neces- 
sity or enlightened policy. For the present, however, we 
have to deal with changes of opinion merely ; and it cer- 
tainly is not sound morality to say a man should take an 
opinion, like a wife, for better for worse. On the con- 
trary, when he adopts an opinion, he does so on the dis- 
tinct understanding, or rather under an imperative obliga- 
tion, and heavy sureties to his conscience, to discharge 
and repudiate that opinion the moment he has reason to 
think it unsound. Burke felt this as sensibly as any one. 
‘** The fault,’’ he says, ‘‘ of M. Mounier and M. Lally was 
very great; but it was very general. If those gentlemen 
stopped when they came to the brink of the gulf of guilt 
and public misery that yawned before them in the abyss of 
these dark and bottomless speculations, I forgive their first 
error, in that they were involved with many—their repent- 
ance was their own.’’* It is plain that, even had Burke’s 
opinions undergone a change as complete as their unifor- 
mity is now unquestioned, he would, even so, stand in a 
better position, in regard to the French Revolution, than 
those who began by adoring, and ended by ‘‘ burning what 
they adored.’’ For, admitting that terrible event to have 
operated so wonderful a transformation of his sentiments, 
it can only be said, that the fineness of his sensibility, and 
the maturity of his judgment, hurried him at once to con- 
clusions which they could only reach after years of error, 
and under the discipline of woful experience. Gorres, 
in early life a delegate of the Cis-Rhenane Republic to 
negotiate its union with France, subsequently a vehement 
opponent of the Revolution, and finally an advocate for 
moderate liberty, defends the morality and necessity of 
change in obedience to experience and conviction. We 
are indebted to him for a quotation from Livy, which goes 
to the marrow of the question: ‘‘ Nam ab errore quidem 
omni, homines eum simus immunes haberi velle, nimium, 
et superbum; sed ad eundem lapidem, crebro impingere, 
neque saltem eventu temeritatem castigante, ad amo- 
tionem erudiri, id vero, jam vix bene humanum est.”? To 
lock oneself up in first impressions, to exclude every ray of 
light, and barricade all the avenues to reason, to subject 
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one’s intellect to the code of Japan, to stop one’s ears, and 
fling dust in the air, when warned that we are fallible, and 
have been wrong, to do all this, is, we believe, with Livy 
or his orator, ‘‘ vix bene humanum.”’ 

Could we indeed find any idea of Burke’s, no matter 
how unfledged or immature, or in what idle mood of 
youth it was advanced, at all corresponding with the early 
notions of Southey, we might say there had been a change, 
however laudable; but there is not even a hint of such 
opinions. The fact is, the very earliest of Burke’s pro- 
ductions turns out to be a mock manifestation of the spirit 
from which Southey fetched his first inspiration.* The 
principles seriously adopted by Southey are there used 
to illustrate the absurdity of other principles as silly, and 
have to that end been worked into a piece of irony, the 
most exquisite, perhaps, that has been seen since the 
“ Epistole obscurorum Virorum.”’ And even were it 
otherwise, we are far from quoting Southey as the most 
perfect instance of a salutary change. Any opinions were 
preferable to his first, and whatever praise it implies to 
say so, we have no desire to withhold; but his new set are 
the work of reaction, not of reformation, and maintain 
the uniform ratio of all such opinions to the extravagance 
of the original ones, out of which they grew. His early doc- 
trines seem to have risen with the fumes of irregular read- 
ing, assisted by fumes of a more material description from 
*‘negus before breakfast,’ if we are to trust his own 
account ; and his later opinions are all sicklied by the peev- 
ishness of the sick-headache that ensued. ‘‘ Like many 
other ardent spirits, he had been dreaming of a Respublica 
Platonis, and waking, he had found himself in face 
Romuli.”’t It is not wonderful, therefore, that the 
author of ‘‘ Wat Tyler,’’ and the leader of the Pantiso- 
cratists—the precursor of Cabet and Considérant, should 
have withdrawn into the closest and narrowest exclusive- 
ness, the most starched and impracticable conservatism ; or 
that a gentleman whose religious opinions once “‘ took the 
turn of Unitarianism,’’ should have become the vehement 
opponent of the Catholic claims. 





* A vindication of Natural Society, &c., by a late noble writer. 
Vol. ii. p. 513. 
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There are many men, however, of a different stamp, 
whose relinquishment of the pernicious principles then 
called liberal, might have been relied upon, if needful, not 
to justify Burke’s alleged change, but to set off his supe- 
rior foresight. Had he at any time sinned in the adoption 
of any revolutionary sentiments, he should have done so in 
good company. ‘‘ The friends of the French Revolution,’’ 
says Botta, “‘ comprised at that period the most enlightened 
and generous of the community.’’* And such is the consti- 
tution of our minds, a constitution which discipline, though 
it may modify, can never radically alter, that when a 
principle, however excellent, gets corrupted, we cannot so 
extricate it from its corruption, as to apportion quite fairly 
our condemnation or approval; and none but minds the 
most superior can approach the task at all. So surely as 
despotism works hatred of authority, will revolution bring 
liberty into contempt. This is beautifully put by M. de 
Montalembert in his memorable speech upon the Army 
estimates for the Roman Expedition. Few men are bet- 
ter known for an enlightened love of liberty, and firm faith 
in liberal institutions, than M. de Montalembert ; and yet 
he was forced to confess that the excesses of the last revo- 
lution had almost staggered his own political faith, as they 
had effectually discredited liberty all over the world. We 
give his words. 


“Consider, I beseech you, what was going on in Europe three 
years ago. Liberty was gradually extending her empire in every 
direction, king followed king, (not without wincing, I admit,) but 
come he did, to lay his crown at the feet of liberty, and ask of her 
a new coronation, a new investiture. The Pope himself, Pius IX., 
the living symbol of authority, the incarnation of the most august 
and ancient power, thought to borrow from liberty, democracy, pro- 
gress, modern ideas, a new gem for the tiara. Well, what has been 
the result? You have put a stop to all. You have upset every- 
thing. You have destroyed everything. You have arrested and 
rolled back the tide of freedom which was setting towards us, and 
filling us quondam liberals, as you are pleased to call us, with 
admiration. You have dethroned some kings it is true, but much 
more assuredly have you dethroned Liberty. The kings are on 
their thrones again, but Liberty has not reascended hers. She has 
not reconquered the throne she once had in men’s hearts. I know 
perfectly well you write her name everywhere ; in all the laws, on 
all the walls, on all the cornices, but from the hearts of men that 
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name has been blotted out. Yes, that beautiful, that proud, that 
holy, that pure, that noble Liberty, the Liberty we have so much 
cherished, served so well—yes, served before you, more than you, 
better than you—that Liberty is not dead I hope, but she is 
motionless, crushed, stifled between, on the one hand, what an indi- 
vidual has had the hardihood to call the sovereignty of the end, 
that is to say, the sovereignty of evil; and on the other, the forced 
return to the exaggeration of authority, which through you has 
become a necessity for human nature, for society, and for the 
human heart terror-stricken with your excesses,”* 


Take it at the worst, and Burke only foresaw all this. 
But in noticing some of the revolutions of opinion, 
whether supposed or actual, in public men, it would hardly 
be forgiven in us Catholics, if we were to neglect a passing 
allusion to those connected with the honoured name of 
| Peel. There is little in common between Burke and him, 
nor do there exist, that we know of, any of those salient 
points of difference that furnish matter for an historical 
parallel. Burke had to repel the charge of inconsistency, 
| while Peel as frankly confessed to change; and whatever 
| name that change may take, we owe his memory a wor- 
j 
| 





ship for it, which it never could be ours to deny or stint. 

His motives are not to be curiously or irreverently scan- 

ned, for though he may not have had for our faith the 

same tender, respectful, and almost filial reverence as 
| Burke, he looked upon ourselves as countrymen, and 
brethren in right, as children of the same great empire and 
gracious sovereign. We have so lately suffered from far 

different changes of conduct and opinion, that we are in a 
| proper tone of mind to study his, and we might propose 
the manner, even if not the substance, of them to all who 
contemplate a change or foresee its probability. It was 
| no part of his changes to discharge splenetic insults on 
| those he had left, or what he had uttered without dignity, 
| to retract without grace. He flung no smuky firebrands 
to burn himself in the attempt to stamp them out, or sur- 
rounded abortive projects of annoyance, with misty threats, 
exaggerating to the dimensions of persecution the petty 
deformities of annoyance. If he had to work a change, 
| he spurned any tricksy expedients for doing it, and along 
with the pedantry of his school, rejected all ministerial 
sleight of hand. His course may have been eccentric, it 
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was not erratic; let him steer where he might, he always 
anchored where he ought; let public clamour and public 
fanaticism bear down upon him as they would, he neither 
defied their power with proud words, nor conjured their 
rage with muttered spells; he flung no chains into the 
surge, he laid no stripes upon it, but neither did he propi- 
tiate it with libations, or appease it with despairing vows. 
He relied upon himself, met it full upon his prow, steered 
right on, broke it, and rode through. His were changes 
we could scarce barter for a consistency less glorious 
than that of Burke. 

It has often been said, that in estimating the effects and 
dangers of the French Revolution, Burke’s imagination 
outran his judgment. ‘This we believe is said no longer. 
Not that some of his predictions were not falsified by the 
event, and some inaccuracy may not be detected in his 
calculations. But if we weigh these against the predic- 
tions that have been realized, and the calculations that 
have come true, the balance is immensely in favour of his 
foresight and sagacity. France, he said at one time, was 
in rapid dissolution, and would soon come to be effaced 
from the map of Europe; and because of the happy 
failure of this prophecy, some had been brought to think 
lightly of his general sagacity. But it is a question now, 
could any rational man at the time have foreborne a simi- 
lar conclusion. We omit the consideration, how narrow- 
ly France escaped justifying his prediction by partition in 
1815 ; but who in Burke’s time and place could have cal- 
culated on the marvellous resources of the nation whose 
destruction he foretold, and amongst them upon the most 
stupendous resource of all, Napoleon Bonaparte? Truly 
it mey be said of that great country, with all her errors 
and crimes, the pride of Europe, of civilization and reli- 
gion, “ Omnis gloria filize regis ab intus.”? Without 
colonies to speak of, without political institutions of any 
solidity, without corn from Sicily, or gold from India, but 
by the bounty of her teeming soil and travailing intellect, 
whether prostrated by a coalition or a revolution, she rises 
renewed like Antseus from contact with the soil, and 
requires only a year’s peace, and a good harvest, to put 
her in readiness again for Europe or revolution, as the 
case may be. We see her devouring her constitutions like 
Saturn devouring his sons, (we hope she may have des- 
patched the last, or better still, the last but one,) and 
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wonderful to say, thriving upon a regimen, one mouthful 
of which would inevitably kill England in a week, 

His judgment, therefore, can hardly be considered to 
have erred, or his sagacity to have been at fault, when he 
reasoned upon the only premisses within his reach, or any 
man’s. Moreover, his having miscalculated any one 
result of an event so fruitful in contingencies as the 
French revolution, is no argument against his general 
sagacity, when it is considered that he not only foresaw 
very many others, but supplied the advice now acknow- 
ledged to have been most applicable to each emergency. 
He was equally conversant with the internal working of the 
French government, as he was with that of his own, and 
with the affairs of the allies as with both. Witness his anti- 
cipation of all that followed from the fatuitous proceedings 
of Joseph II. in the Netherlands,” his appreciation of 
the policy of the Directory in making separate treaties 
with the allies,t and his strictures on the government at 
home, because, instead of giving the French to understand 
that England made war not upon the nation but upon the 
regicides, they allowed hostilities to want no character of 
international warfare, by stripping of its colonies] the 
crown they affected to support. 

To the full as remarkable are his speculations on the 
causes of the French revolution, and the infirmity of the 
institutions it pretended to found. They may be referred 
in a great measure to what we considered we might claim 
as a Catholic principle of action, that reverence for, and 
reliance upon, antiquity and prescription remarked in 
Burke. It was his opinion that there were institutions, or 
the germs of them, and certain well-understood liberties 
actually existing in France, by the development and con- 
solidation of which, a durable system of rational liberty 
might be constructed.§ His sagacity in wishing to con- 
sult the character of mind, irradicable habits, and 





* Rt. Hon. Edm. Burke to the Chev. de Rivarol. vol. i. 609. 
t First Letter on a Regicide Peace, vol. v. 272. 


¢ Rt. Hon. Edm. Burke to Wm. Burke, Esq., vol. ii. 215—to Rt. 
Hon. H. Dundas, 215. 


§ Reflections on the Revolution in France, 177—289. Letter to 
a member of the National Assembly, 389. 
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peculiar aptitudes of each people, along with the institu- 
tions, which (in independent countries at least), have 
grown out of the manners of the nation, and react upon 
them, has been confirmed by a good many experiments ; 
while doctrines adopted from, or at any rate, identical 
with, his own, are affirmed by every constitutional politi- 
cian of repute. Two such occur to us at the present mo- 
ment. 

The first in the order of time is Gorres. After the fall 
of Bonaparte, liberal ideas and representative institutions, 
were in almost as great disfavour with the German princes 
as at present. Gorres, however, had all along looked not 
only to the restoration, but to the reorganization of the 
German empire, on a broad and popular basis, and concur 
rently with this he advocated a final settlement and limi- 
tation of constitutional rights in each of the confederate 
states, so as to put an end at once and for ever to the 
boundary suits so long pending between prerogative and 
right. ‘This work he wished to see carried out, not in 
conformity with any prim pattern of an improvised theory, 
but according to the old and honoured franchises of each 
State. Some of the Sovereigns were willing to grant a 
more ample measure of liberty than their subjects had 
originally enjoyed, but the subjects were unwilling to 
accept their liberties with this infirmity of title, preferring 
the charter of immemorial custom, to a charter coming 
fresh from the crown. It is in reference to this disposition 
of the people that Gorres writes :—* 

“ The States were distrustful of a work the foundation of which 
was laid in the favour and good will, necessarily changeable, of the 
ruler, and demanded that it should repose on the ground of their 
ancient rights, records, and traditions, that being rooted in this 
manner, it might have the sanction of the whole of the period which was 
past, and thus possess a greater degree of legitimacy than the reign- 
ing family itself.” 

The next to whom we shall refer is M. De Montalem- 
bert. His experience of constitutional Government was 
large, and precisely from the want of a foundation such 
as Burke would have seated it upon, young as he 
is, M. de Montalembert has seen the rise and fall of at 
least five constitutions. The greater part of his political 
life was spent under the Monarchy of July, whose tem- 
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perate liberties seemed to give the greatest promise of 
duration, but which fell likewise because neither had zt a 
root, or fibre of a root, in the past. The Catholic orator 
saw its fall with regret, because he had married his hopes 
of Catholic liberty to civil rights, and had learned to love 
the government which, to use his own words, “‘ maintains 
itself in the combat and by the combat.’’ The Republic 
of ’48 had still fewer elements of stability, but it lived long 
enough to enable M. de Montalembert to acquire new 
titles to the admiration of his country and the gratitude 
of religion. He had now his trophies upon every field of 
parliamentary warfare. He had already succeeded in 
warming the stony materialism of the last Chamber of 
Peers, and he continued to lighten over the surges of the 
last assembly until the tempest of the Republic was over- 
blown, and liberty, and with her, oratory, were at an end. 
The latter not absolutely, otherwise we should have wanted 
the eloquent passage so strongly confirmatory of Burke’s 
ideas which we take from the address of M. de Monta- 
lembert on the occasion of his reception into the French 
Academy. 


“The individual amongst the disciples of M. Droz, who has 
reflected most honour upon him, namely M. Nodier, has said with 
truth, ‘the mission of genius is to preserve when it comes too late 
to create.’ There was then a great deal worth preserving in 
France, were it only the honour of her history and her fair fame 
before the world. Every late advance of the science of history has 
tended to confirm the truth of the principle discovered by Madame 
de Staél, ‘ Despotism, not liberty, is a new-comer in Kurope.’ That 
was true in reference to France as to other Christian nations. We 
might then have challenged liberty as the imprescriptible apanage 
of the people, ‘ Franc’ by excellence. We ought to have forgotten the 
reign of Madame de Pompadour and her adulator Voltaire, in order to 
travel back the course of ages, and lay claim to the rights not 
extinct, though in abeyance, which a nation, unceasingly distracted 
by war, had suffered to be gradually confiscated by her kings. The 
adaptation of these rights to the new habits, and to the requirements 
of national unity, must have increased their value a hundredfold. 
Liberty should thus have acquired ancestors; she should have 
been identified with all the glory and strength of times past. This 
was precisely what the Constituent Assembly would not hear of. 
We were to have no liberty coming by way of inheritance, and yet 
such a title is the safest guarantee; because man, let him do what 
he will, has need of this transmission, to believe himself an owner; 
because the secret ambition of every innovator is to find out ances. 
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tors in the past; because every one has an inheritance he cannot 
get rid of, in the thoughts as well as in the name, and language, 
and life, transmitted to him by his own; because in everything, 
inheritance results from the agreement of reason and nature. 

“The Constituent Assembly preferred to declare that the 
French people had been for twelve centuries nothing better than a 
horde of slaves ; in order to create for itself a new people of yes- 
terday’s making—a kind of machine for working experiments in 
the theories and abstractions, of which the Assembly was enamour- 
ed. It treated France like a conquered country—gave up to 
pillage every national affection, recollection, and prestige—immo- 
lated all to that crue! pride that is the distinguishing mark of inno-~ 
vators.”’—Disc. de Réception de M. Le Comte de Montalembert, 
prononcé devant l’Académie Frangaise le 5 Février, 1852. 


In reckoning up the circumstances that tended to 
deprave and unsettle French opinion, Burke suggests 
one in particular, directly in opposition to the theory of the 
Abbé Gaume’s work, noticed in the last number of this 
journal. In fact, he regards the extravagancies of the 
French mind, as in no small degree owing to the slight 
acquaintance of politicians, with the sound writers of anti- 
quity.* We profess ourselves unable to account for this 
opinion in presence of the oratory of the time, with which 
Burke must have been familiar. M. Gaume has given us 
a good many samples of its style, sufficient, at least, to 
show that the classics have gone astray upon it. We 
select one ourselves from M. Thier’s History of the Revo- 
lution, that will hardly be considered less striking than 
the others. He describes the last moments of Mirabeau: 
“** My friend,’ said he, (Mirabeau) to Cabanis, ‘I shall die 
to-day. Envelop me in perfumes, crown me with flowers, 
and surround me with music, so that I may deliver myself 
up peaceably to sleep ’ Poignant pains interrupted from 
time to time these noble discourses.”’ M. Thiers is at 
liberty to consider these things, “‘ noble discourses,’’ as we 
claim the liberty of considering them a piece of frothy and 
disgusting profanity; but they seem to afford a sufficiently 
curious illustration of a position attempted to be main- 
tained in the notice of M. Gaume’s book, with reference to 
the general effect of classic studies, and which goes to say 
that the operation of these studies is entirely according to 
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the constitution of the different minds engaged upon them. 
Burke, the most conservative statesman of the period, be- 
lieved, and had felt them to strengthen his principles and 
ripen his judgment. Mirabeau, the very genius of revolu- 
tion, can derive nothing from them but empty theories, and 
theatrical impiety. 

In tracing the proximate and efficient causes of the 
revolution, Burke has been more successful, or, rather, he 
has succeeded. It is impossible to show more convinc- 
ingly than he does, that the French revolution did not 
originate in the embarrassment of the finances, or in the 
popular discontent; and that it did not take its peculiar 
character of irreligion and profligacy from the prevalence 
of those feelings among the people whose name it usurped. 
He tracks it, with the instinct of an Indian, through,the 
tangled jungle of sophistries, to the sophists themselves, 
to the journalists, provincial attorneys, presidents of clubs, 
and the entire tribe of what M. de Montalembert has called 
‘‘affreux petits Rhéteurs;’’ and he shows that they have 
abused their commission, played false with their constitu- 
ents, and, finally, debauched the people.* Of this we have 
abundant proof in every stage of the revolution. The riot 
of the 18th of April, 1791, was stimulated by Camille 
Desmoulins, under “samy that Louis XVI. and Monsieur 
wished, by leaving Paris, to avoid the ministrations of a 
‘* prétre assermenté,”’ in the performance of their Easter 
duty. This shows the importance which the people attached 
to religion and its observances, and proves, at the same time, 
how a and warily the revolutionists proceeded to 
attack the religious principle in the popular mind, abusing 
its very action to wear it out, rendering one portion of its 
ministers odious, by their opposition to the constitutional 
oath, and the other contemptible by their acceptance of it, 
until religion herself grew to be as odious and as con- 
temptible as her ministers. Notwithstanding all this, the 
—— was still so vigorous, that, ‘‘ in 1793,”’ says Prud- 

omme, ‘‘ the churches were full, and the primary assem- 
bliesempty.”’ On Christmas-day, in the same year, a pro- 
digious multitude flocked to midnight mass at Saint-Eti- 
enne du Mont, and thousands were unable to approach the 
shrine of Sainte Geneviéve, while, in January 1794, the 





* Vol. ii. p. 272. Reflections on the Revolution in France, vol. 
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terror being at its height, the prisoners of La Bourbe heard 
High Mass and Vespers, in the church of the Institution 
de Jésus. When it is further known that the rural popu- 
lations, though glutted with ‘ biens nationaux,’’ and sub- 
jected to every corrupting agency, were never totally, or 
even notably’ perverted, and that amongst Robespierre’s 
papers, letters were found addressed to him by entire com- 
munes, supplicating the restoration of religious worship, 
and that the deputy Laporte, at one time member of the 
committee of General Safety, stated from the tribune of 
the Convention, (21st of February, 1795,) that the govern- 
ment had been unceasingly assailed with petitions for the 
re-opening of the churches, the correctness of Burke’s 
views, (at that time singular), will be more and more appa- 
rent. 

From the peculiar aspect in which we proposed to consi- 
der Edmund Burke, it was not to be expected we should 
enter into the general criticism of his works. As it is, they 
have not been abandoned to cotemporary admiration 
or cotemporary censure. They have occupied the greatest 
intellects of our own time, and, if the decision of these be 
not unanimous on every point, all are agreed in representing 
Edmund Burke as the most wonderful genius of his period, 
and in ascribing to his writings and speeches, a far greater 
influence upon events, than is commonly supposed to have 
belonged to them. Had we not been so anticipated, it 
might have been a question whether we should not attempt 
to measure the capacity of his mind, and the riches of its 
stores. We might have offered for notice some varieties 
of a learning so various; and it would have been our study 
to show that it was never cumbersome, and never trivial, 
never missing when wanted, and never ostentatious when 
present. We should have tried to pursue the flight of his 
imagination, and, bolder still, to sound the depths of his 
philosophy ; we could have desired to exhibit him, filling 
his hand with thunder for the loftier crimes, and shrivellin 
up the meaner vices with the blast of his sarcasm, but all 
this has been done by the greatest master of character 
alive,* and we have no more the wish to retouch his pic- 
ture, than set up one of our own. We preferred to chuse, as 
we have chosen, a point of view from which, none that we 
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knew of, had attempted to sketch the character of Burke’s 
intellectual greatness. 

As regards his general politics, however, the case is dif- 
ferent; for they come within the scope of our original 

‘design, to suggest to the consideration of Catholics those 
principles of constitutional doctrine, and that love of con- 
stitutional policy, (of course apart from all details), which 
might be found best to befit and serve them as 
Catholics; and both which we conceive to be attainable in 
the works of Edmund Burke. 

It is not wished to hold him up as an absolutely perfect 
political character, or a model invariably excellent. No 
such exists, or ever has existed. An opposition to par- 
liamentary, or any other species of reform, pushed to the 
length of his, would at the present day be irrational and 
dangerous. His judgment no doubt was influenced by 
circumstances of which it would be unfair to omit the 
consideration in testing the value of his doctrines, but it 
must be admitted too, that he concluded the question 
upon general grounds, as he has elaborately proved, and 
that his opposition to Reform goes much farther back 
than to the Panch Revolution. He regarded the existing 
state of things, not as the working of any theory, but asa 
system which had grown out of events, and owed most of 
its developement to unassisted nature and its own internal 
energy. e considered it had found its own levels, and 
should be left to its own sagacity to alter or maintain 
them. Experience has shown some of his ideas to have 
been too absolute, and his fear of theory a little too exag- 
gerated. But if with a gentle and reverent hand we 
remove the light dust of his school that adheres to the 
solid structure of his philosophy, or even if we forbear our 
hand altogether, the fundamental doctrines are such as 
Catholics can adopt and cherish; and in their application 
embrace the whole circle of our political duties, in relation 
nl our friends, our enemies, ourselves, and the country at 
arge. 

e believe that, from the volumes before us may be 
drawn a knowledge of the constitution under which we 
live, not to be acquired elsewhere, and with which it is our 
duty, as Catholics, to make ourselves acquainted. The 

eculiar character of our religion is to exalt and consecrate 
uman institutions by connecting them with itself, whereas, 
other religions, in like manner as they degrade marriage 
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into a social contract, have lowered the authority of govern- 
ment to that of a purely civil compact. Burke (and we 
claim it as another instance of his Catholic spirit) has 
avoided this error; for, while he acknowledged, as we do, 
the civil power to be grounded on compact, he commits the 
guardianship of that compact, not as the last French con- 
stitution did, to the “‘ patriotism”’ of all concerned, but to 
the custodian of all authority and source of all power.* This 
is a compact from which nothing short of essential immoral- 
ity can warrant a departure, and this compact, wherever a 
settled order of things is in existence, and not, as we be- 
fore observed, immoral in its terms, the Church will pre- 
sume and enforce. The only issue that goes to her, is one 
of fact. She only requires to see the coin and its inscrip- 
tion, and whether that be Cesar, Bourbon, Bonaparte, 
Stuart, or Brunswick, she commands tribute to be paid out 
of it, without any reference to revolutions or coups d’état, 
to crossing the Rubicon, the battle of the Boyne, or the 
18me Brumaire. It falls to the lot of few to be parties 
to the formation of these solemn compacts—most of us are 
born into them, and are made parties to them without any 
consent of ours. Happy is it for those whose conscience is 
not in this respect put in conflict with feeling or reason, 
and whom providence has placed under a state of things 
which their understanding approves, and their affections 
cleave to. Conscience, according to a fine distinction taken 
by Burke with regard to power, is absolute, not arbitrary.{ 
It is criminal to resist, but not to inform and enlighten 
her, for, in the latter case, we shall obey pleasantly, and 
rule virtuously. And Catholics, under this constitution, 
are bound to understand its principles and working, because 
being bound to respect the higher powers, they are obliged 
to respect in their own persons those same powers, assigned 
them by the constitution, and to provide for their proper 
and dignified exercise. 

The enforcement of this duty is not left to the naked 
and uninformed powers of conscience. The preservation of 
our animal lives is a more important duty still, and neither 
is it committed by God to the mere black letter of con- 
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science. We are furnished with instincts that direct us 
without study—pleasure has been attached to the exercise 
of the functions indispensable to life, and pain connected 
with what is fatal, so as to warn us off where reason either 
could not act at all, or might be too late in her conclusions. 
In the same way, to attach us to our ey life, the pre- 
servation of which, be it remembered, is a duty likewise, 
certain feelings and passions have been infused into our 
body politic, which work towards its conservation, but 
which, like the passions of our natural bodies, may be per- 
verted to its deterioration, perhaps destruction—and here 
the parallel ceases. ‘The imagination of Burke, so curious 
in analogies, and so profuse of them, did not prevent him 
from observing, that many supposed analogies between 
the physical and moral world serve rather for illustration 
and amusement, than for the supply of real principles or 
the foundation of a real theory. ‘To apply this; in the 
physical life, our passions only require the presence of the 
object to- make them act, and instinct runs before judg- 
ment. It is not so with the political. Noman is born with a 
passion for king, lords, and commons, and there is no such 
thing as an instinct of the British constitution. Though 
the body politic is full of exquisite sensations of honourable 
ambition, and though satisfaction of the strongest kind is 
connected with the discharge of its functions, and though 
the incitements to the performance of them, as promotive 
of personal and public interests, are very{powerful ; yet, 
these things do not affect us at once ; their relations, com- 
binations, and entire machinery in all its extent and com- 
plexity, must be fully mastered by those at least who pre- 
tend to exercise the higher functions; and it was with this 
necessity present to our minds, that we ventured to recom- 
mend the study of that constitution, in the life and writings 
of its acknowledged oracle, and our affectionate guide, of 
the friend, who, as we have already said, loved because he 
esteemed, and esteemed because he knew us. 

With regard to political action, it is at the present mo- 
ment especially, well worth while for us to study the rules 
laid down by Burke, with such comments as the necessi- 
ties and advantages of the times may supply. We can 
learn from him to be practicable in our demands, though 
energetic in support of them; independent, though respect~ 
ful in demeanour ; warm friends and vigorous opponents ; 
good subjects and good legislators. We shall learn to 
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censure authority with moderation and effect; we shall 
learn to repel the advances of anarchy and revolution, how, 
or wheresoever they solicit us. We ought to remember 
that, in the late “ aggression’”’ excesses, the most violent 
of our assailants were amongst the men who have least in- 
terest in religion of any kind, and that we have as little 
chance of coming, by their aid, to the full possession ot our 
rights, as a Brahmin has of getting to heaven by holding 
to the tail of his consecrated cow. From Burke we may 
learn the uses and the dangers of political combination 
outside the doors of parliament, and the morality of friend- 
ship and connexion within. We shall know how long to 
cleave to our friends; we shall learn alike the duty of sacrifice 
or severance. If we apply to the study of his eloquence, we 
shall get rid of those peculiarities of style that are not sup- 
posed to indicate either taste or earnestness; we shall give up 
flourishing metaphorical swords, and throwing away scab- 
bards that never will leave our sides, we shall abandon 
alliterative threats, and taunts, and defiances, particularly 
of the high and haughty kind; we shall learn to temper 
the constitutional fervour of our minds in the cold springs 
of wy enn we shall, in a word, make ourselves worthy 
to be heard, a great step towards making ourselves be- 
lieved. Finally, by adopting his maxims, following his 
rules, and studying his eloquence, after due allowance 
made for times, and men, and things, we believe a British 
Catholic may yet earn from a British statesman, an eulogy 
as glowing as that lately passed by the greatest Protestant 
statesman of France,* on the greatest Catholic orator of 
Europe, when he said, ‘* What is, perhaps, the most origi- 
nal feature in your character, and constitutes its principal 
charm, is, that you have known how to combine in rare 
perfection, respect for the past, and progress towards the 
future ; fidelity to tradition, and the true relish of liberty.’’ 

To do all this with effect, it must be done by Catholics as 
such; not ostentatiously, but, not timidly; not hanging their 
scapulars over their clothes, however good a badge these 
may be for the valley of Jehosaphat, but having religion 
enough to wear them next their hearts. They shall require 
to be Catholics, not such as a late prime-minister said 
might have been used by Elizabeth, but such as Victoria 





* M. Guizot.—Discours devant Académie Frangaise en réponse 
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need not blush to be served by. It will not do for them to 
regard their religion as a hunchback does his deformity, a 
part of himself, and yet a dishonour—a thing that will 
smart if wounded, and is intolerable to jest upon, but 
which, like the ‘‘ deformed transformed,’’ he would change 
bodies with the tempter to get rid of. Catholics of this 
kind, who are only such by the courtesy of parliament, and 
in virtue of the oath they take, can by no possibility exalt 
the character of their reputed Church; but, to those who, 
Catholic in feeling, in life, and conversation, obey the 
promptings of an ambition, just, reasonable, and pious, to 
devote their talents to the service of religion and country, 
in public life; we again recommend the Life and Works of 
Edmund Burke, and, borrowing a line of counsel from 
himself, presume to say, 
‘“‘Imitate, remember, persevgre.” 





Art. 1V.— Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
Edited by the Rieut Honovrasie Lorp Joux Russevt, M.P. Vol. 
I. and II, London: Longman, 1853. 


NE by one all those luminaries, with one solitary ex- 

ception, which shone so frequent and so bright in the 
literary firmament in the beginning of the century have 
disappeared. The career of soine has been rapid and daz- 
zling as that of the fiery comet, which flees from our 
vision almost before the wonder, which was created by its 
appearance, had ceased; whilst we have watched others 
rolling on in their bright orbits in calm tranquillity, and 
seeming unwilling to set even after they had ceased to 
shine, and when the eyes of the world had _ been 
already turned to the morning rays of a new luminary. 
Byron and Shelly died in the flower of manhood, and 
in the case of the latter at least, before his genius had 
reached the point of culmination; Wordsworth out- 
lived his genius, and Southey, and Scott, and Moore, 
lingered on for years in almost utter mental darkness. 
The wild and wayward opinions of the two former, their 
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unhappiness, the shock occasioned by the violent death of 
the one, and the sudden and unexpected death of the 
other whilst engaged in the romantic struggle for the 
liberty of Greece, fixed the attention of the public strongly 
on their personal history; but how few even of those who 
had been delighted by the writings of the other great men 
whom we have mentioned, knew anything about them 
during the last years of their lives, or could even tell whe- 
ther they were to be numbered with the living or the dead. 
When the death of a great man does occur, the attention 
of the public is roused for a day or a week, or, in the case 
of such great soldiers as Napoleon and Wellington, even 
fora month. But no one need hope to be longer remem- 
bered or talked of outside the circle of his own family and 
friends. The current of life sweeps on too rapidly to allow 
us to linger long in sorrowing for the dead. 

Few authors can even hope that their works, however 
excellent, will long continue to be read. The public now 
performs the greater part of their reading in the railway car- 
riage, and few, in such circumstances, think of taking with 
them, as companions, volumes of science, or of philosophy, 
or even of poetry. The penny journal, or the shilling novel 
is almost sure of the preference; and, indeed, these are 
the only works sold at the railway stations, where the tra- 
veller is almost as sure to buy his book as his ticket and 
newspaper before seiting out on his journey. Although 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays,’’ and the poems of Tennyson and 
Longfellow have been well received, yet, we think that the 
success of any great epic or philosophical poem, would be 
very problematical at the present time. Indeed, many 
fourth-rate novels have a far more extended circulation 
than the exquisite poetry to which we have just alluded, 
notwithstanding that it has been expressly adapted to the 
prevailing taste of the public. No one in the least ac- 

uainted with literary matters, could anticipate, for “ the 

leasures of Memory,”’ ‘‘ Marmion,” or “‘ Childe Harold,”’ 
or “ Lalla Rookh,”’ if they were now published for the first 
time, the enthusiasm with which they were received, and 
the profound impression which they made on the genera- 
tion to which they were addressed. Certainly, if it be as 
true in poetry, as in all other things, that the demand 
causes the article to be produced, it is evident that there 
can be now no general desire for such poetry as we have men- 
tioned, because the great men by whom it was written have 
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left no successors behind them. There are not wanting 
persons of the highest genius and of the finest poetical in- 
stincts, and yet no great poem makes its appearance. 
Rogers, who witnessed the birth and the glory of the mo- 
dern empire of poetry, has lived to see its decline and fall. 
It is me for us who love to seek shelter in the shades, and 
to pluck the wild flowers of Parnassus, that the great men 
whom we have mentioned, and others scarcely inferior to 
them, lived in times so propitious to the full development 
of the poetic genius, A less hearty welcome might have 
deprived us of the noblest monuments they have left be- 
hind them, and have caused them to neglect, or to waste 
in small and inglorious works those powers which have 
been able to raise intellectual pyramids that shall be viewed 
with wonder and delight by all succeeding generations. 
But there is one kind of literature which, however 
taste may vary with time and circumstances in other re- 
spects, always has been, and always must be popular— 
we mean the biography of great men. The unchanging 
popularity of good novels, which are imaginary biographies, 
and are only good inasmuch as they embody the incidents 
of real life, proves that the history of the humblest man, 
provided it be true, minute, and life-like, may be intensely 
interesting. But this interest must be greatly increased 
when we have to relate the story of a man, who, although 
the son of a poor shopkeeper, raised himself to the society 
of the highest in the land, and to the very pinnacle of literary 
fame. However just may be the complaint in some instan- 
ces, that “‘ the lives of literary men are devoid of incident,” 
it certainly cannot be said with any truth about Moore, who 
held a distinguished place in society, as well as in letters, 
and has left behind him, in his ‘‘ Memoirs, Correspondence, 
and Journals,”’ a mass of most interesting information with 
regard to the man himself, and the society of which he 
was so distinguished an ornament. Byron said that he 
and Moore were the only authors who knew the aristocra- 
tic society of England, the one from his rank, and the 
other from circumstances; and, certainly, whilst we peruse 
these volumes, we almost seem to tread the crowded saloon 
with their author; and as for poor dear Tom’s own heart, 
so full at once of idolatry for lords and of pure holy 
domestic affections, it is laid perfectly bare before us. 
The papers left by Moore are a memoir of his life from his 
birth until 1799, when he was not twenty years old; a 
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journal begun in 1818, and extending to 1846—7, and let- 
ters to aitd from various correspondents, but especially his 
mother. Some inconsiderable portions of the Memoir and 
Journal have appeared in the prefaces to the ten-volume 
edition of his works, but the rest have never before been 
published, and, indeed, they were intended by him to afford 
the means of making some provision for his wife and family 
after his death. He states in his will, that he had confided 
them to Lord John Russell, who had promised to un- 
dertake the service of editing them. The death of all 
Moore’s children and of his sister Ellen before himself, left 
his wife the only person to be provided for, and ‘‘ Mr. 
Longman, anxious to comply with the wishes of Mr. 
Moore, at once offered for his papers, on condition of Lord 
John Russell’s undertaking to be the editor, such a sum, 
as, with the small pension allowed by the crown, would en- 
able Mrs. Moore to enjoy, for the remainder of her life, the 
moderate income which had latterly been the extent and 
limit of her yearly expenditure.”’ 

As yet only two volumes of these papers have appeared. 
They contain a short preface by the noble editor, Moore’s 
Memoirs of his life, upwards of four hundred letters ex- 
tended over the period from 1800 to 1818, with respect 
to which there is neither Memoir nor Journal, Moore’s ac- 
count of his duel with Jeffrey, and one year of his Journal 
from August 18th, 1818, until August 30th, 1819. Aswe 
are informed that the Journal is continued regularly until 
1847, a period from its commencement of twenty-nine 
years, and as one year of it occupies a large portion of the 
second volume of the present publication—two hundred and 
nineteen out of two hundred and thirty-five pages—we 
cannot as yet say, nor does the editor help us to form any 
opinion as to what may be the probable extent of the en- 
tire work. But, of one thing we are quite certain, that it 
will not be too long, as the greater portion of it will be oc- 
cupied by Moore’s Journal, which, from the specimen 
given in the volumes already published, we may safely pre- 
dict will be most interesting. We are also glad that 
so mnch of the work is still to appear, as it will afford Lord 
John Russell an opportunity of repairing the numerous sins 
of omission of which he has been guilty, in the editing of 
the volumes already published. No one will doubt that 
his Lordship’s eminent abilities, and his long and intimate 
acquaintance with Moore, render him the fittest of perhaps 
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all living men to edit the present volume. At the same 
time, candour forces us to say that, judging frm the vol- 
umes already published, no one could have discharged the 
task in a more careless or slovenly manner. 

The following is Moore’s account of his ancestors and 
of his own first appearance in this world: 


‘Of my ancestors on the paternal side I know little or nothing» 
having never, so far as I can recollect, heard my father speak of 
his father and mother, of their station in life, or of anything at all 
connected with them. My uncle, Garret More, was the only 
member of my father’s family with whom I was ever personally 
acquainted. When I came, indeed, to be somewhat known, there 
turned up into light a numerous shoal of Kerry cousins (my dear 
father having been a native of Kerry), who were eager to advance 
their claims to relationship with me; and I was for some time 
haunted by applications from first and second cousins, each asking 
in their respective lines for my patronage and influence. Of the 
family of my mother, who was born in the town of Wexford, and 
whose maiden name was Cadd, I can speak more fully and satisfac- 
torily ; and my old gouty grandfather, Tom Cadd, who lived in the 
Cornmarket, Wexford, is connected with some of my earliest 
remembrances. Besides being engaged in the provision trade, he 
must also, I think, (from my recollections of the machinery,) have 
had someihing to do with weaving Butthough thus humble in his 
calling, he brought up a large family reputably, and was always, as 
I have heard, much respected by his fellow-townsmen. It was 
some time in the year 1778, that Anastasia, the eldest daughter of 
this Thomas Cadd, became the wife of my father, John Moore, and 
in the following year I came into the world. At this period, as I 
always understood, my father kept a small wine store in Johnson’s 
Court, Grafton Street, Dublin ; the same court, by the way, where 
I afterwards went to school. On his marriage, however, having 
received, I rather think, some little money with my mother, he set 
up business in Angier Street, No. 12, at the corner of Little 
Longford Street ; and in that house, on the 28th of May, 1779, I 
was born.”—Vol. i. p. 2. 


It is related in a periodical publication,* that a young 
barrister who lodged in Moore’s father’s house happened to 
be entertaining a party of his friends on this very evening, 
and that a servant entered the room where the gentlemen 
were making merry, some time during the small hours of 
the morning, to beg that they would be a litle more quiet, 
as Mrs. Moore had just given birth toa son. It was pro- 





* The Irish Quarterly Review. 
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—_ that they should finish the night in a tavern, and 
erry Keller, who was present, observed that it was right 
to adjourn pro re nata. Without questioning the authen- 
ticity of this story, we must say that it certainly was not 
known to Moore himself who loved a joke in his heart, 
and would not have suppressed this one if it had come 
to his knowledge. Immediately after this event, Mrs. 
Moore indulged in the strange fancy of having a 
medal struck off, with the name and date of the child’s 
birth engraved upon it. The medal was in fact nothing 
more than a crown piece, which she had caused to be 
smoothed to receive the inscription; ‘‘and this record of 
my birth,” says Moore, “‘ which from a weakness on the 
subject of her children’s ages, she had kept always care- 
fully concealed, she herself delivered into my hands when 
I last saw her, on the 16th of February, 1831; and when 
she evidently felt we were parting for the last time.”’ 
This fond idolatry of the mother for her only son conti- 
nued, if possible, to increase until the last hour of her life. 
It was not mere love, but a kind of adoration which she 
manifested towards him on all occasions. She believed in 
her inmost soul that he was the best, the brightest, and in 
spite of his physical diminutiveness, the greatest of men. 
And with all his faults he was worthy of her love, for he 
returned it right honestly, and in no stinted measure. 
He never for one moment wrapt himself up in that selfish- 
ness in which married people with families of their own 
are so apt to envelop all their love and generosity. Even 
when difficulties thickened around himself and his own 
wife and children, he nobly stood by his mother. Miss 
Godfrey, Lady Donnegal’s sister, writes to him most 
truly, (October 2nd, 1806.) ‘‘ You have contrived, God 
knows how! amidst the pleasures of the world, to preserve 
all your home fireside affections true and genuine as you 
brought them out with you; and this is a trait in your 
character which [ think beyond all praise; it is a _per- 
fection that never goes alone; and I believe you will turn 
out a saint or an angel after all.’’ The deep love which 
he entertained for his mother in his infancy never changed 
even in its character until the last day of her life. One of 
the strongest evidences of his undimmed and undimin- 
ished affection is to be found in the fact, that neither the 
excuse of want of time, nor the flattery of fame, nor the 
society of the great, ever prevented him from writing 
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twice a week to his mother; except during his short 
absence in America and Bermuda, and even then we 
find that the very sight of a ship which he supposed to be 
homeward bound, sets him to write a few lines to his 
“ darling mother, which he trusts in heaven will reach her 
safe and find all his dear ones at home, well and happy.’’ 
Although the ship was bound for Lisbon, this letter 
(October 10th, 1803) safely reached its destination. The 
simplicity of these letters is exquisitely delightful, for in 
spite of poetry and advancing years, she is still his 
ae mother,’’ and he remains to the last, her “‘ own 

om. 

Moore was sent at a very early age to a school kept by 
a man of the name of Malone, who resided in the same 
street with his family. His description of this person 
shows that at this time genuine specimens of the regular 
old hedge schoolmaster, were to be found even in the 


metropolis. 


“This wild odd fellow,” he says, ‘of whose cocked hat I have 
still a very clear remembrance, used to pass the greater part of his 
nights in drinking at public-houses, and was hardly ever able to 
make his appearance in the school before noon. He would then 
generally whip the boys all round for disturbing his slumbers.” 


Moore, however, seems to have escaped this attention 
chiefly because his mother at this time, and ever after 
heaped all sorts of kindnesses and attentions on those who 
were in any way, whether as masters, ushers, or school- 
fellows, likely to assist him in learning. 


“From my natural quickness,” he continues, ‘and the fond 
pride with which I was regarded at home, it was my lot—unluckily 
perhaps—though from such a source 1 can consider nothing un- 
lucky—to be made at a very early age a sort of show child; and a 
talent for reciting was one of the first which my mother’s own 
tastes led her to encourage and cultivate in me. The zealous 
interest, too, which to the last moment of her life she continued to 
take in the popular politics of the day, was shown by her teaching 
me, when I was not quite four years old, to recite some verses 
which had just then appeared against Grattan, reflecting severely 
on his conduct on the question of simple repeal.” 


This short eclipse of the great patriot’s fame, followed 
closely after the grant which he received from the House 
of Commons; and in allusion to this circumstance, Moore 
used to repeat with great energy— 
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‘“« Pay down his price, he'll wheel about, 
And laugh like Grattan at the nation.” 


_ The only person, outside of his own family, with whom 
his mother allowed him to associate at this time, was an 
elderly maiden lady, named Dodd, who lived in a small 
neat house in Camden Street. The reason why this lady 
was so honoured, was that she moved in somewhat higher 
society than the Moores; and the poet ascribes to his 
mother’s constant attention to this object, and her ambition 
to obtain for her children an early footing in the better 
walks of society, both his own taste for good company and 
the facility he afterwards found, in adapting himself to 
that sphere. 


“Well do I remember,” he says, “‘ my Christmas visit to Miss 
Dodd, when I used to pass with her generally three whole days, 
and be made so much of by herself and her guests. Most especially 
do I recall the delight of one evening when she had a large tea- 
party, and when, with her alone in the secret, I remained for hours 
concealed under the table, having a small barrel-organ in my lap, 
and watching anxiously the moment when I was to burst upon 
their ears with music from—they knew not where! If the pleasure, 
indeed, of the poet lies in anticipating his own power over the 
imagination of others, I had as much of the poetical feeling about 
me while lying hid under that table as ever I could boast since.” 
Vol. i. p. 4-5. 


So soon as Moore was able to encounter the crowd of 
a large school, he was sent to the Grammar School of the 
well known Sam Whyte, who, although a reputation of 
thirty years had placed him at the head of his profession, 
had the good sense often to mention as an instance of the 
difficulty and rashness of forming any judgment of the 
future capacity of children, that after a few years trial he 
had pronounced Richard Brinsley Sheridan to be “a most 
incorrigible dunce.”” Mr. Whyte had been all his life 
ardently devoted to the drama, and all connected with it. 
This made him particularly anxious to cultivate Moore’s 
talent for recitation, and it was not long before he attained 
the honour of being singled out by him on days of public 
examination, as one of his most successful and popular 
exhibitors. Indeed, it was thought scarcely possible that 
he should escape being made an actor, and his mother, 
who sanguinely speculating on the removal of the Catholic 
disabilities had destined him to the bar, was frequently 
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doomed to hear prognostics of his devoting himself to the 
stage ; and to confirm these predictions, he actually made 
his debut at Lady Burrow’s private theatricals in 1790, 
when he was only eleven years old. The play acted on this. 
occasion, was the tragedy of Jane Shore. The epilogue 
was recited by Master Moore, who was kept up so long 
beyond his usual bed-time that he nearly disappointed the 
company by falling asleep behind the scenes. 

It was about this time that he made his first attempt 
at regular verses. The theme of his muse was a toy 
called in French a ‘ Bandalore,’’ and in English a 
“ Quiz.”’ The ridiculous extent to which the fancy for 
this toy pervaded all ranks and ages, was thus ridiculed 
by the young poet— 

‘The ladies, too, when in the streets, or walking in the Green, 

Went ‘ quizzing’ on to show their shapes and graceful mien.” 

“T have been enabled,” he says, “to mark more certainly the 
date of this toy’s reign from a circumstance mentioned to me by 
Lord Plunket concerning the Duke of Wellington, who, at the time 
I am speaking of, was one of the aid-de-camps of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and in the year 1790, according to Lord Plunket’s 
account, must have been amember of the Irish House of Commons. 
‘I remember,’ says Lord Plunket, ‘ being on a committee with him, 
and it is remarkable enough, Lord Edward Fitzgerald was also one 
of the members of it. The Duke (then Captain Wellesley, or 
Wesley ?) was, I recollect, playing with one of those toys called 
quizzes, the whole time of the sitting of the Committee.’ This 
trait of the Duke coincides with all that I have ever heard about 
this great man’s apparent frivolity at that period of his life. 
Luttrell, indeed, who is about two years older than the Duke, and 
who lived on terms of intimacy with all the Castle men of those 
days, has the courage to own, in the face of all the Duke’s present 
glory, that often on speculating on the future fortunes of the young 
men with whom he lived, he has said to himself on looking at 
Wellesley’s vacant face: ‘ Well, let who will get on in this world, 
you certainly will not.’ So little promise did there appear at 
that time of even the most ordinary success in life, in the man who 
has since accumulated around his name such great and lasting 
glory.” 

Moore’s family generally spent the summer at Irishtown, 
or Sandymount, for the advantages of sea-bathing. During 
one of these summers, when a number .of young people 
were assembled, they got up theatricals. The piece per- 
formed was O’Keefe’s farce of the Poor Soldier, in which 
a very pretty person, named Fanny Ryan, played the 
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part of Norah, and Moore was the happy Patrick, dressed 
in a volunteer uniform belonging to a boy much older, or 
at least much larger than himself, and which accordingly 
hung about him in no very soldierly fashion. For this 
exhibition he wrote a farewell epilogue, which he delivered 
himself in a suit of mourning as little adapted to him as 
his regimentals. In describing their transition from actors 
to mere schoolboys, he said, 

“ Our Pantaloon that did so aged look, 

Must now resume his youth, his task, his book. 

Our Harlequin who skipp‘d, leap’d, danc’d, and died, 

Must now stand trembling by his tutor’s side.” 


He was the harlequin himself; and of all theatrical 
beings this harlequin was his idol. To have been put in 
cme of a real harlequin’s dress, would have made 

im the happiest of mortals; and he used sometimes to 
dream that there appeared a good spirit at his bedside, 

resenting him a suit of the true party-coloured raiment. 

ut the utmost he ever attained of this desire was an old 
cast-off wand, which had belonged to the harlequin at 
Astley’s, which he viewed with as much wonder and 
delight, as if it possessed the wonderful powers attributed 
to it. 

Moore’s brothers and sisters generally remained a 
month or two longer at the sea-side after the gay doings 
we have mentioned were put an end to by his return to 
school, and he used to join them every Saturday evening, 
and remain until Monday morning. On these occasions 
Tom, mounted on his little pony, made a kind of tri- 
umphal entry into Sandymount. His sister, accompanied 
by a number of fair young girls, full of smiles and wel- 
comes, went out to meet him, and walked by the side of 
his pony into the town. Such a reception was quite suffi- 
cient to turn the head of any young gentleman of Master 
Tom’s sensibility ; yet it did not make him proud or over- 
bearing, but only intoxicated him with delight. He says 
touchingly and truly, 

“My youth was in every respect a most happy one. Though 
kept closely to my school studies by my mother, who examined me 
daily in all of them herself, she was in every thing else so full of 
indulgence, so affectionately devoted to me, that to gain her appro- 
bation I would have thought no labour or difficulty too hard. As 
an instance both of her anxiety about my studies, and the willing 
temper with which I met it, I need only mention that, on more 
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than one occasion, when having been kept out too late at some 
evening party to be able to examine me in my task for next day, 
she has come to my bedside on her return home, and waked me, 
(sometimes as late as one or two o'clock in the morning,) and I 
have cheerfully sat up in my bed and repeated over all my lessons 
to her. Her anxiety indeed that I should attain and keep a high 
rank in the school was ever watchful and active, and on one 
occasion exhibited itself in a way that was rather disconcerting 
tome. On our days of public examination there was generally 
a large attendance of the parents and friends of the boys; 
and on the particular day I allude to, all the seats in the area 
of the room being occupied, my mother and a few other ladies 
were obliged to go up into one of the galleries that surrounded 
the school, and there sit or stand as they could. When the 
reading class to which I belonged, and of which I had attained 
the first place, was called up, some of the boys in it who were much 
elder, and nearly twice as tall as myself, not liking what they 
deemed the disgrace of having so little a fellow at the head of the 
class, when standing up before the audience, all placed themselves 
above me. Though feeling that this was unjust, I adopted the 
plan which, according to Corneille, is that of ‘l’honnéte homme 
trompé,’ namely, ‘ne dire mot,’ and was submitting without a word 
to what I saw the master himself did not oppose, when to my sur- 
prise, and I must say shame, I heard my mother’s voice breaking 
the silence, and saw her stand forth in the opposite gallery, while 
every eye in the room was turned towards her, and in a firm clear 
tone, (though in reality she was ready to sink with the effort,) 
address herself to the enthroned schoolmaster on the injustice she 
saw about to be perpetrated It required, however, but very few 
words to rouse his attention to my wrongs. The big boys were 
obliged to descend from their usurped elevation, while I, ashamed a 
little of the exhibition which I thought my mother had made of 
herself, took my due station at the head of the class,” 


But Mrs. Moore’s ambition that her. son should shine 
was perfectly under the control of her strong good sense ; 
and when the editor of the Sentimental and Masonic 
Magazine proposed to embellish one of the numbers with 
2 portrait of Master Tom, who was then thirteen years old, 
as an eminent public character, much to the young gen- 
tleman’s disappointment, she firmly refused her consent. 

While Moore was yet quite a child, his father happened 
to have an old lumbering harpsichord thrown on his 
hands as part payment of a debt from some bankrupt cus- 
tomer; and when he became a little older, his mother, 
anxious to try his faculties in every possible way, employed 
a youth, who was in the service of a tuner in the neigh- 
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bourhood, to teach him to play. The instructor, however, 
was a great deal more given to romping than to music, 
and their time was chiefly passed in vaulting over the 
tables and chairs of the drawing-room. Although this 
was the only art for which, in his own opinion, he “ was 
born with a real natural love, his poetry having sprung 
out of his deep feeling for music,”’ it is not wonderful that 
the progress which he made was not such as to induce his 
mother to continue him in this line of instruction. He left 
off after acquiring little more than the power of playing two 
or three tunes with the right hand only. But it was soon 
discovered that he had an agreeable voice and taste for 
singing ; and in the gay life they led, (for Mrs. Moore was 
always fond of society,) this talent was frequently called 
into play to enliven their tea-parties and suppers. In the 
summer, too, his singing of the songs of Patrick was 
received with great applause. 

Mrs. Moore’s entertainments could match, in gaiety at 
least, those of the best of the supper-giving society in 
which they lived. The small front and back drawing- 
rooms, as well as a little closet attached to the latter, 
were on such occasions distended to their utmost capa- 
city; and the supper-table in the closet, where people had 
least room, was always the most merry. In the round of 
singing that. followed these repasts the hostess usually took 
part, having a clear soft voice, and singing such songs as 
** How sweet in the woodlands,’’ which was one of her 
greatest favourites, in a very pleasing manner. Master 
Tom also of course was a performer, and gave some of 
Dibdin’s songs with no small éclat. Among the guests 
on these oceasions were Joe Kelly and Wesley Doyle, 
whose musical talents were of the most agreeable kind. 
Kelly, who knew nothing of the science of music, and 
who at this time could scarcely write his own name, had 
taken, when quite a youth, to the profession of the stage, 
and having a beautiful voice, and a handsome face and 
person, met with considerable success. Doyle, on the 
other hand, whose father was a professor of music, had 
received regular instructions in the art, and was able to 
aid a very sweet and touching voice with an accompani- 
ment on the piano-forte. He and Kelly were inseparable 
companions, and their duets were the delight of the gay 
society in which they lived. Doyle attempted to teach 
Moore to play, but whether from shyness, or hopelessness 
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of success, he would not be taught. But in 1793-4, his 
eldest sister, Catherine, being twelve or thirteen years of 
age, it was thought time that she should begin to learn 
music. The expense of an instrument, for some time, 
stood in the way of Mrs. Moore’s strong desire on the sub- 
ject; but as she had set her heart on the education of her 
children, she was enabled, by strict economy, to scrape 
together in a few months a small sum, which, along with 
what Mr. Moore could be induced to advance for the pur- 
pose, and whatever trifle was allowed in exchange for the 
old harpsichord, made up the price of a new piano-forte. 
The person employed to instruct Miss Moore in music was 
a Mr. Warren, (nephew of Dr. Doyle,) who afterwards 
became a very popular music-master. Moore himself now 
voluntarily commenced to learn, and was soon able to 

lay well; for in 1797, when he was only eighteen, Robert 
ld used to sit by him at the piano-forte whilst he 
played over the airs from Bunting’s Irish collection. On 
one of these occasions, whilst he was playing ‘* Let Erin 
remember the Day,’’ Emmet starting up as if from a reve- 
rie, exclaimed passionately, ‘‘ Oh that I were at the head 
of twenty thousand men marching to that air.”” Moore very 
soon got into the habit of never singing but to his own 
accompaniment at the piano-forte. ‘This saved him from 
all the coarser dissipation into which the frequenting of 
men’s society, (particularly as then constituted,) would 
have led him, because he became altogether dependent on 
the instrument even in his convivial songs ; and except in 
a few rare cases, he never sung a song at a dinner-table in 
his life. ‘‘ At suppers, indeed,” he says, and where there 
were ladies to listen, and a piano-forte to run to, many 
and many have been the songs I have sung, both gay and 
tender ; and at this very moment (1833) I could sing, ‘ Oh 
the merry Days that are gone,’ while thinking of those 
times.’ 

In the year 1793, (eetat. 14,) Moore enjoyed, for the first 
time, “‘ the honour and glory”’ of seeing verses of his own 
in print. Miss Hannah Byrne, an old maid who was her- 
self a good deal in the poetical line, not only encouraged, 
but wrote answers to his young effusions. The youth- 
ful bard adopted the name of Romeo, (the anagram of that 
of Moore,) and Zelia was the title under which the lady 
wrote. “ Poor Hannah Byrne!’ exclaims the old poet, 
€¢ ° ° bas bled b] 4 

not even Sir Lucius O’Trigger’s Dalia was a more un- 
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inspiring object than my Zalia was. To this lady, however, 
was my first published composition addressed in my own 
proper name. My pride on seeing in the first list of sub- 
scribers to the publication in which it appeared, the ‘ An- 
thalogia Hibernica,’ Master Thomas Moore in full, was 
only surpassed by finding myself one of “its esteemed 
contributors.” 

The Catholic Relief Bill, which passed in 1793, and by 
which persons of the old faith were admitted to the Uni- 
versity and to the Bar, left Mrs. Moore free to indulge 
her long cherished wish of bringing up her son to the pro- 
fession of the law. He accordingly entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in 1794, but did not commence his course until 
the following year. He passed his entrance examination 
creditably, as was testified by his old master, Whyte, who, 
in publishing soon after in a new edition of his works, 
some verses which Moore had addressed to him a short 
time before leaving school, appended to them a note of his 
own manufacture, stating that the author of the verses 
had entered College at a very early age, with distinguished 
honour to himself, as well as to his able and worthy pre- 
ceptor. This favourable start, he says, gave great plea- 
sure to his dear father and mother, and made him happy 
in seeing them so. The long interval between his exami- 
nation and entrance into College he considered the most 
happy and the most poetical period of his whole life. He 
spent a great part of it in reading Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
romances, and listening, while he read, to Haydn’s music 
at a friend’s house in the country. Nor was he without 
congenial society, although of a homely enough kind, in 
his father’s house. 


“For,” he says, “not content with my own boyish stirrings of ambi- 
tion and attempts at literature of all kinds, to which they impelled 
me, I contributed also to inoculate Tom Ennis and John Delany 
(my father’s two clerks) with the same literary propensities. One 
of them, Tom Ennis, a man between twenty and thirty years of 
age, had a good deal of natural shrewdness and talent, as well as a 
dry vein of Irish humour, which used to amuse us all exceedingly, 
The other, John Delany, was some years younger, and of a far 
more ordinary cast of mind; but even him too, | succeeded in gal- 
vanising into some sort of literary vitality. As our house was far 
from spacious, the bedroom which I occupied was but a corner of 
that in which these two clerks slept, boarded off and fitted up with 
a bed, a table, and a chest of drawers, with a bookcase over it ; and 
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here, as long as my mother’s brother continued to be an inmate of 
our family, he and I slept together. After he left us, 1 Kad this 
little nook to myself, and proud enough I was of my own apartment. 
Upon the door, and upon every other yacant space which my boun- 
daries supplied, I placed inscriptions of my own composition, in 
the manner as I flattered myself of Shenstone’s at the Leasowes. 
Thinking it the grandest thing in the world to be at the head of 
some literary institution, I organised my two shop friends, Tom 
Ennis, and Johnny Delany, into a debating and literary society, of 
which I constituted myself the president; and our meetings, 
as long as they lasted, were held once or twice a week, in a small 
closet belonging to the bed-room off which mine was partitioned, 
After supper my two literary associates and myself used (unknown 
of course to my father and mother) to retire on the evenings of our 
meetings to the little closet beyond the bed-room, and there hold 
our sittings,” 


In addition to other matters, each member was required 
to produce an original enigma in verse, which the others 
were bound to explain. One night ‘om Ennis, who was 
in general very quick at such things, was obliged to go to 
bed without making out a riddle which the president had 
proposed to the assembly; but after Moore had been 
some hours asleep, he was awakened by a voice crying out 
from his neighbour’s apartment, “‘a drum, a drum, a 
drum,” while at the same time the action was suited to 
the word by a most vigorous thumping of a pair of fists 
against the wooden partition. It was Tom Ennis, who 
had been lying awake all those hours, endeavouring to 
find out the riddle, and now thus vociferously announced 
his solution of it. 

Moore was now sixteen, a musician, a poet, and what 
was greater than all, a University ‘‘ man.’’ He therefore 
assumed the critic’s chair at the residence of an elderly 
lady, Mrs. Battier, to pronounce judgment on the poems 
of Mrs. Jane Moore, who had come to Ireland from some 
part of England upon the double speculation of publishing 
her poems, and promulgating a new plan for the dyeing of 
nankeens. It does not appear that Mrs. B. had anything 
to do with the nankeens, but being a poetess herself, she 
had invited Mrs. Jane, who wished to submit her works 
to the decision of competent judges, to meet Mr. Moore 
at tea on acertain evening. The hostess must have been 
reduced to a single apartment, for tea was served in the 
bed-room; and Moore being enthroned on the bed as 
proudly as possible, sat listening while Mrs. Jane, who 
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was of the largest and most vulgar Wapping mould, read 
aloud her poems, making havoc with the v’s and w’s as 
she went, to the great amusement of the young poet, as 
well as of the hostess, who could with difficulty keep her 
keen satirical eye from betraying what she really thought 
of the nankeen muse. 

Moore shortly afterwards made the acquaintance of 
another poetical impostor of the same kind. He had 
gathered around him, to listen to a lecture which he was 
to deliver, the most accomplished of the fellows of the 
University, and the élite of the Dublin literati. Moore 
sidled up to the group of literary men who were conversing 
with the lecturer while waiting for the company to collect, 
and put in a little word now and then, with a heart beating 
from nervousness at the thought of conversing with a dis- 
tinguished English lecturer. One of the questions Moore 
put to him was: “ You know of course, Sir, ‘ Shenstone’s 
Schoolmistress?’’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ he answered, “‘ but ha’n’t 
seen her of some time.’’ The lecture itself was quite of a 
piece with this specimen. Quoting a passage from Lucan, 
which he said was counted by some writers very “helegant 
and hingenious ’’—the passage being, according to his 
reading of it, ‘‘ The evens hintomb im oom the hearth 
does not hinter,’’—he declared his own opinion that it was 
neither “ helegant nor hingenious.”’ 

Mrs. Battier, of whom we have just spoken, was 
appointed this same year (1795) poetess laureate to Stephen 
Armitage, a Dublin pawnbroker, and king of the island 
of Dalkey. The reigning sovereign was a right good 
fellow, and a charming singer, and every summer the 
anniversary of his coronation was celebrated with great 
frolic and gaiety. About noon on Sunday, the day of the 
celebration, the royal procession set out from Dublin by 
water ; the barge of his majesty King Stephen being most 
tastefully decorated, and the crowd of boats that attended 
him vieing with each other in gaiety of ornament and 
company. There was even cannon planted at one or two 
stations along the shore, to fire salutes in honour of his 
majesty as he passed. Great crowds made their way on 
foot, and the whole length of the road in that direction, 
which is about ten miles from Dublin, swarmed with 
vehicles all full of gay people. Moore, who was present on 
the particular anniversary of which we are speaking, was 
so charmed by the farce of the whole travestie, as to be 
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induced for the first time to try his hand at that humorous 
composition in which he afterwards attained such match- 
less excellence. The piece was meant as a birthday ode 
to King Stephen—the following is a brief specimen of its 
style: 

“George has of wealth, the dev’l, and all— 

Him we may King of Diamonds call ; 4 

But thou hast such persuasive arts, 

We hail thee, Stephen, King of Hearts.” 


On the very morning after the celebration at which 

oore was present, there appeared in the newspaper which 
acted as his majesty’s state gazette, a proclamation offer- 
ing a reward of many hundred cronebanes, or Irish half- 
pence, to whatever person or persons might have found 
and would duly restore his majesty’s crown, which, in 
walking home from Dalkey the preceding night, and 
measuring both sides of the road according to custom, he 
had unfortunately let fall from his august head. 

Moore brought such a reputation with him from school, 
that it was expected, especially by his mother, he would 
distinguish himself highly at college, and in the examina- 
tions of the first year he did gain a premium. But here 
his college honours terminated ; for after finding himself 
vanquished by competitors whom he knew to be dull fellows 
intus et incute, and who afterwards proved themselves 
such through life, he gave up the struggle entirely in the 
second year of his course, and confined himself to such 
matters as fell in with his own tastes and pursuits, learning 
just enough of the rest to bring him through without dis- 
grace. This was at first a great disappointment to his 
mother, but some distinction which he Talend out of the 
direct line of the course threw a degree of éclat round his 
progress, and served to satisfy in some degree her fond 
ambition. On one occasion, instead of the short theme in 
Latin prose which each boy was required to give in as a 
mere matter of form, Moore took it into his head to deliver 
in a copy of English verse, which had the good fortune to 
fall into the hands of a Fellow named Walker, who had 
the credit of possessing more literary taste than most of 
his brotherhood. He was so much pleased with the verses, 
that he laid them before the Board, and obtained from it 
a premium for the young poet. ‘‘ The reward I received,’’ 
says Moore, “ was a copy of the ‘ Travels of Anacharsis,’ 
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in very handsome binding—the first gain I ever made by 
that pen, which, such as it is, has been my sole support 
ever since.”’ 

We rather suspect that Moore underrates his own pro- 
ficiency in the regular college course, for either at the 
desire of his mother, or from his own wish to distinguish 
himself, he went in, ‘in 1797, (stat. 18,) for one of the 
vacant scholarships, and obtained a pretty high place on 
the list of those who were judged worthy of this honourable 
and lucrative appointment. ‘“‘ But,’’ says Moore, ‘‘I had 
only the barren honour of that place for my reward ; for 
though I were to come furnished with all the learning of 
an Erasmus, I should still—hbeing like Erasmus, a Catho- 
lic—have been shut out from all chance of the prize. 
How welcome and useful would have been the sixty or 
seventy pounds a year, which I believe the scholarship was 
worth, to the son of a poor struggling tradesman, struggling 
hard to educate his children. I need hardly point out, 
nor can any one wonder, that the recollection of such laws, 
and of their bigoted, though, in some cases, conscientious 
supporters, shuuld live bitterly in the minds and hearts of 
all who have at any time been made their victims... 
Though by the bill of 1793, Catholics were admitted to the 
university, they were still, (and continue to be to this 
present day,) excluded from scholarships, fellowships, 
and all honours connected with emolument; and as with 
our humble and precarious means, such aids as these were 
naturally a most tempting consideration, it was for a short 
time deliberated in our family circle whether I ought not 
to be entered as a Protestant. But such an idea could 
hold but a brief place in honest minds, and its transit even 
for a moment through the thoughts of my worthy parents, 
only shows how demoralizing must be the tendency of laws 
which hold forth to their victims such temptations to dupli- 
city.’ We reserve all notice of Mr. Moore’s religious 
opinions until we shall learn the circumstances connected 
with the writing and publication of the “ Travels of an 
Irish Gentleman,”’ but we have quoted this passage with 
the hope that it may attract the attention of those Catho- 
lics whom simplicity, folly, or factiousness, induces to abet 
this system of exclusion which, to our certain knowledge, 
is every year drawing young men from Catholicity into 
Protestantism. 

Englishmen are apt to complain of the disaffection of 
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Irish Catholics, as if this were not the natural result of 
the injustice with which they have been treated. That 
Protestant bigotry is as rabid and rampant at this very 
moment, as it was toward the end of the last century, is 
proved by the attention with which the House of Com- 
mons, listens to the miserable tirades of Spooner, Napier, 
and Whiteside, and by the narrowness of the majority by 
which Maynooth College was saved from destruction. 
And yet it is pretended that Irishmen should be quite 
satisfied with this state of affairs. The actual condition of 
the Catholics, towards the close of the last century, was in 
a political point of view, far worse, although they do not 
appear to have been regarded with feelings of hatred either 
so intense or so general as those which are manifested 
towards them at the present time. Moore’s whole family, 
and especially his mother, took the deepest interest in the 
cause of the patriots, and some of the most violent of those 
who early took part in the proceedings of the united Irish- 
men, were among their most intimate friends. Moore 
says he remembers being taken by his father, when he was 
only thirteen years old, to a public dinner, in honour of 
Napper Tandy, who took him for some minutes upon his 
knee. One of the toasts, ‘‘ May the breezes of France 
blow our Irish oak into verdure,’’ as well from its poetry 
and its politics, made an indelible impression on his mind, 
Most of these patriotic acquaintances were Protestants, 
the Catholics being still too timid to come forward in their 
own cause. Almost all the young poet’s private associates 
were also on the patriotic side. ‘Tom Ennis, vice-presi- 
dent of his domestic club of three, was thoroughly and to 
the heart’s core Irish. One of his most favourite studies 
was an old play in rhyme, on the subject of the battle of 
Aughrim, out of which he used to repeat the speeches of 
the gallant Sarsfield with a true national relish. Those 
well-known verses, too, translated from the Florentine 
bishop, Donatus, ‘‘ Far westward lies}an isle of ancient 
fame,’ were ever ready on his lips. The Latin usher at 
Whyte’s school, whose name was Donovan, together with 
the Latin and Greek which he did his best to pour into 
Moore, “‘ infused also a thorough and ardent passion for 
poor Ireland’s liberties, and a deep and cordial hatred for 
those who were then lording over and trampling her down. 
Such feelings were, it is true, common at that period among 
almost all with whom my family much associated, but in 
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none had they taken such deep and determined root as in 
sturdy ‘ old Donovan,’ and finding bis pupil quite as eager 
and ready at politics as at the classics, he divided the time 
we passed together pretty equally between both.”’ His 
politics were not likely to be changed by his entrance into 
Trinity College at this period, where he became a member 
first of the ‘‘ Debating’’ and afterwards of the Historical 
Society, and the intimate friend of Edward Hudson and 
of Robert Emmet. But Moore never was a United 
Irishman, an escape which he attributes to the watchful 
anxiety of his mother. On one occasion he sent a letter 
to ‘The Press,”’ the organ of the United Irishmen, ‘‘writ- 
ten in a turgid Johnsonian style, but seasoned with plenty 
of the then favourite condiment treason,”’ which being dis- 
covered by his mother, she exacted a solemn pledge from 
him that he would never again venture on so dangerous a 
step. ‘The only occasion, indeed, on which he received 
any direct intimation of the existence of united Irish 
societies in college, was one evening when ‘fa man now 
(1833) holding a very high legal station, and of course 
reformed from all such bad courses, not only mentioned 
the fact of such associations being then organised in col- 
lege, but proposed to him to join the lodge to which he 
himself belonged.”’ 

It was well for Moore that he resisted this temptation, 
for in the same year (1797) ‘‘ was that formidable inquisi- 
tion held within the walls of the college, by the bitterest of 
all Orange politicians, the Lord Chancellor Fitzgibbon.” 
To those who, like Moore, were acquainted only with the 
general views of those engaged in the conspiracy, “‘ it was 
really most startling and awful to hear the disclosures 
which every new succeeding witness brought forth. There 
were a few, and amongst that number were Robert 
Emmet, John Brown, and the two Corbets, who did not 
appear at all. But others who had themselves been im- 
plicated in the plot, came forward as volunteer informers, 
or else were driven by the fear of the consequences to 
secure their own safety at the expense of their associates 
and friends. The proceedings of the first day had shocked 
Moore dreadfully. ‘I had,’’ he says, “ heard evidence 
given compromising even the lives of some of those friends 
whom I had been most accustomed to regard both with 
affection and admiration; and what I felt even still more 
than their danger,—a danger ennobled at that time in my 
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eyes by the cause in which it had been incurred,—was the 
degrading spectacle exhibited by those who had appeared 
in evidence against them.’’ He says he remembered well 
(in 1833,) the gloom which hung over the family on that 
evening as they discussed the probability of his being 
called up for examination on the morrow, but that the 
deliberate conclusion to which his dear honest father 
and mother came was, “ that overwhelming as the conse- 
quences were to all their prospects and hopes for him, yet 
if the questions leading to the crimination of others which 
had been put to almost all examined on that day, and 
which poor Dacre Hamilton alone refused to answer, 
should be put also to me, I must in the same manner, and 
at all risk, return a similar refusal.’’ ‘The penalty for such 
refusal was not only banishment from the university, but 
exclusion from all the learned professions, a peualty which 
only one, and he the son of a Protestant widow lady, with 
very small means, had the fortitude to encounter. At 
length Moore’s turn came, and he stood before the terrible 
Fitzgibbon, beside whom sat ‘‘ Paddy” Duignan, of anti- 
Catholic nvtoriety. ‘The oath being proffered to him, 
Moore said in a firm clear voice, “‘ I have an objection, my 
lord, to taking thisoath.’’ ‘‘ What’s your objection, sir?’’ 
he asked sternly. ‘“‘ I have no fear, my lord, that anything 
I might say would criminate myself, but it might tend to 
affect others; and I must say that I despise that person’s 
character who could be led under any circumstances to 
criminate his associates.”’ This was aimed at some of the 
revelations of the preceding day, and, as Moore learned 
afterwards, was so felt. ‘‘ How old are you, sir?”’ ‘‘ Be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen.’ ‘‘ We cannot allow any 
person to remain in our university who would refuse to 
take this oath.”’ ‘‘I shall then, my lord, take the oath, 
still reserving to myself the power of refusing to answer 
any such questions as Ihave described.”’ ‘ We do not 
sit here to argue with you, sir,”’ he rejoined sharply, upon 
which Moore took the oath and seated himself in the wit- 
ness chair. He was then asked, ‘‘ Have you ever be- 
longed to any of the united Irish societies?’’ ‘‘ No, my 
lord.”’ ‘‘ Have you ever known of any of the proceedings 
which took place in them?”’ ‘‘ No, my lord.” ‘ Did you 
ever hear of a proposal at any of their meetings for the 
purchase of arms and ammunition?” ‘‘ No, my lord.’’ 
“¢ Did you ever hear of a proposition made in one of these 
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societies with respect to the expediency of assassination ?”’ 
“Oh no, my lord.’’ Being asked, since such were his 
answers, why he had objected to taking the oath, he 
added to the reasons already given, the natural hesitation 
he felt to take an oath for the first time, on which one of 
the Fellows named Stokes, a man of liberal politics, said, 
‘* That’s the best answer that has been given yet.” 

Moore was now dismissed without further questioning, 
but felt a little nervous as to the impression he had made 
upon his young friends and companions in the body of the 
hall, until they all crowded round him with hearty congra- 
tulations. ‘‘ Of my reception at home,’’ he says, “‘ after 
the fears entertained of so very different a result, I will not 
attempt any description ; it was all that such a home alone 
could furnish.’”’ He was still apprehensive that the Lord 
Chancellor would object to admitting to degrees some of 
those who had been summoned to the visitation, as 
rumours to that effect were afloat at the time. But these 
fears proved to be utterly groundless, as he was allowed to 
take his degree in 1798 or 1799, and he could even per- 
ceive by the conduct of the Chancellor on this occasion, 
that the impression he had made upon him at the visitation 
was far from being unfavourable. 

Moore was now in his twentieth year, (1799) and was 
freely admitted into the higher ranks of society. “ All 
this time,’ he says, “‘ my poor father’s business continued 
to be carried on, nor, to do my fine acquaintances justice, 
did any one of them ever seem to remember that I had 
emerged upon them from so humble a fireside. A serious 
drain was now to be made upon our scanty resources, and 
my poor mother had long been hoarding up every penny 
she could scrape together towards the expenses of my 
journey to London, for the purpose of being entered at 
the Temple.’’ <A part of the sum which he took with him 
was in guineas, which was carefully sowed up in the waist- 
band of his pantaloons. A journey from Dublin to London 
was avery different thing in 1799 from what it is now. 
Moore tells his mother that the journey was exceedingly 
expensive. He paid a guinea for his passage to Holyhead, 
£1 16s. 6d. from Holyhead to Chester, and three guineas 
in the mail from Chester to London, which, with the other 
contingent expenses, made the whole about eight guineas. 
On his journey he met with a madman and a sharper, but 
happily escaping both, got ‘“‘a very comfortable room at 
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six shillings per week, on the second floor, No. 44, George 
Street. In another letter he asks his mother if she thinks 
this horribly dear. ‘‘ My lodging, you know,”’ he tells his 
father, May 22, 1799, “‘ is six shillings a week, and I pay 
the man two shillings a month for cleaning my shoes an 
brushing my coat. Before this I was obliged to pay two- 
ee for my boots every day, and a penny for my shoes... 
want a total refitment; my best black coat, the only one 
I have been able to wear, is quite shabby. Half-a-crown’s 
worth of tea and sugar serves ne more than a week,’’ and 
he adds that he dined splendidly on nine-pence. Yet with all 
this economy he is like Mr. McCawber, continually in dif- 
ficulties. Sometimes he cannot procure a pair of boots or 
pantaloons, sometimes a shabby tailor urges him for “the 
small balance of a very large bill, and sometimes he is in 
danger of losing his term from not being able to pay the 
fees necessary on the first day of dining. But he always 
met friends in his difficulties. ‘Through his introductions 
he made several acquaintances, “‘all of whom were kind, 
and some of whom asked him to dinner.” Of this latter 
** serviceable class was Martin Archer Shee, while his 
brother-in-law, Nugent, an engraver, and not very pros- 
perous, poor fellow! was always a sure card of an evening 
for a chat about literature and a cup of tea.’’ In the dif- 
ficulty about his fees, Mrs. McMahon, the wife of a 
Dublin apothecary, who had transported himself and his 
gallipots to London, took him aside one evening, and 
telling him of a small sum which she had laid by for a par- 
ticular purpose, told him it should be at his service until 
he was able to repay her. And when the shabby tailor 
pressed him for the small balance, Lady Donegal was 
anxious to serve him. As Moore continued to be the inti- 
mate friend of this lady, and of her sister, Miss Godfrey, 
during the remainder of their lives, and as, to the former 
he dedicated the Irish Melodies, an heir-loom, which poor 
Lord Belfast declared * that he prized above all others, we 
shall give a short extract from the letter to his mother, in 
which he first speaks of her. It was written in this year, 
(1799,) but is without a date. Lady Donegal “ took that 
opportunity of telling me that all her money was at her 
bankers, and would be much better to be employed by me 





* Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century, p. 80, He died at 
Naples this year, aged twenty-five, 
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than to lie idle, and that she requested I would make use 
of any part of it to any amount Tt might have occasion for. 
I could not help crying a little at such kindness from a 
stranger, told her I did not want it, and went and thanked 
God upon my knees for the many sweet things of this kind 
He so continually throws in my way.” In this same year 
he became acquainted with Lord Moira. Writing to his 
father, (April 29,) he says, “‘ I sat near an hour with Lord 

oira this morning, and am to dine with him on Saturday. 
He is extremely polite.”’ It was not, however, till Novem- 
ber that he paid a visit to Donington Park, (his lordship’s 
country residence,) on his way back to London from his 
friends in Ireland. ‘ This was,’ he says, ‘‘ at that time a 
great event in my life; and among the most vivid of my 
English reeollections is that of my first night at Doning- 
ton, when Lord Moira, with that high courtesy for which 
he was remarkable, lighted me himself to my bed-room, 
and there was this stately personage stalking on before me 
through the long lighted gallery, bearing in his hand my 
bed-candle, which he delivered to me at the door of my 
apartment.”’ 

Alas, poor Tom! this was the beginning of thy misfor- 
tunes, for in thy very heart of hearts thou didst “ dearly 
love alord,’’ This idolatry for rank was one of Moore’s 
constitutional weaknesses, and if his grand acquaintances 
did not remember the humble fireside from which he 
emerged, he certainly never forgot the respect due to rank 
and fortune. He ought not to forget, he says, poor Mrs. 
McMahon, and her gallipots, who offered all the money she 
had in the world to pay his fees; but when Lady Donegal 
hearing of the difficulty about the small balance of his tailor’s 
bill, talks about her banker, and offers him the use of it, he 
cries, goes down on his knees to thank God, and forthwith 
writes the matter home to ‘his mother. Now to us the 
conduct of the apothecary’s wife appears far more gener- 
ous and noble, although, instead of at a banker’s, she may 
have had her few guineas sewed in the tail of her petticoat, 
just as Moore’s bank had not long before been the waist- 
band of his breeches. Even of Edward Hudson, “his 
manly and accomplished young friend,’’ who had been 
seized among the delegates assembled at Oliver Bond’s 
house, he thus writes to his mother from Philadelphia, 
June 16, 1804, “‘I have seen Edward Hudson. The rich 
bookseller I had heard of is Pat Byrne, whose daughter 
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Hudson has married ; they are, I believe, doing well. I 
dine with them to-day. Oh, if Mrs. Merry were to know 
that! However I dined with the consul-general yesterday, 
which makes the balance even. I feel awkward with Hud- 
son now; he has perhaps had reason to confirm him in his 

olitics, and God knows I see every reason to change mine.’’ 
Vet of this friend he says, (Memoir, p. 49,) ‘‘ He was full of 
zeal and ardour for everything connected with the fine 
arts, drew with much taste himself, and was passionately 
devoted to Irish music. He had with great industry col- 
lected and transcribed all our most beautiful airs, and used 
to play them with much feeling on the flute. I attribute, 
indeed, a good deal of my own early acquaintance with our 
music, if not the warm interest which y have since taken 
in it, to the many hours I passed this time of my life téte- 
a-téte with Edward Hudson, now trying over the sweet 
melodies of our country, now talking with indignant feel- 
ing of her sufferings and wrongs.”’ But between 1797 and 
1804, Tom Moore had learned to appreciate the aristo- 
cracy, and Edward Hudson, with all his accomplishments, 
was a dentist’s son, and his wife a bookseller’s daughter. 
We shall soon see that, although he declares that he was 
in a manner born, and continued all his life, a kind of 
rebel in politics, he could not endure the “‘ hail fellow well 
met’’ equality which he found in America. 

But his admiration of the aristocracy led to far more 
serious consequences to himself, for he surrendered for a 
time the spirit of manly independence, and trusted for 
worldly wealth to the patronage of the great. He had not, 
indeed, at this time discovered the rich mine which he 
possessed in his own genius, and he never went farther 
than a dinner in that most unpoetical of pursuits, the study 
of the law. 

Moore had translated some of the odes of Anacreon, at a 
very early period of his life, and in his nineteenth year, 
(1798,) had made such progress in the work, that he 
selected about twenty, and submitted them to his friend, 
Dr. Kearney, Provost of Trinity College, with the view 
that should they appear to him worthy of a classical pre- 
mium, he should lay them before the board of the univer- 
sity. The opinion he gave of their merits was highly 
flattering, but instead of laying them before the board— 
which could not, he was afraid, confer any public reward 
upon the translation of a work so amatory and convivial— 
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he advised the young poet to complete the translation of 
the whole of the odes and publish it. He accordingly took 
his work with him to London, and we shrewdly suspect, 
devoted all his working hours to it. Indeed, he never 
once mentions the law in his correspondence, except in 
connection with fees or a dinner. He could not resist the 
charms of literature, and no doubt he expected to be hand- 
somely paid for his Anacreon. But his golden dream soon 
vanished, and on the 27th of June, 1799, he writes despair- 
ingly to his father: ‘‘ The booksellers shrink from risking 
anything on a person who has not a name, so that one 
must, at first, sacrifice a little expense, or be content with 
eternal obscurity ; and, indeed, I am so vexed, that I could 
almost determine to acquiesce in the latter. I think I will 
set off to-morrow (for lreland), but if I do not I will write. 
Oh, father! I hope I may one day or other repay you, but 
heaven knows how!’’ On his return to London in De- 
cember, he set about publishing his work by subscription, 
an occupation so disheartening and so exceedingly like 
begging, that heaven only knows how some persons acquire 
a decided taste for it.. The first two hard guineas he received 
as subscriptions he kissed, and locked up religiously. He 
got on tolerably well in London, butsays of his Alma Mater, 
** This, (his Greek ode prefixed to the translation of Anac- 
reon.) 1 hope will astonish the scoundrelly monks of 
Trinity, not one of whom I perceive, except the provost 
and my tutor, have subscribed to the work. Heaven knows 
they ought to rejoice at anything like an effort of literature 
coming out of their leaden body! They are a cursed cor- 
poration of boobies! and if it were not for my friend, 
their provost, the public should know my opinion of them.”’ 
In the summer of 1800 Anacreon was published, and dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Prince of Wales. These 
beautiful poems at once placed Moore in the front rank of 
literary men, and threw open to him the doors of the great. 
He tells his mother that he had six invitations in one day, 
that he was sending showers of apologies, that Lady Har- 
rington sent him a ticket for the “‘ Ancient Music,’’ and 
that he had been introduced to the prince, which cost him a 
new coat, for the introduction was unfortunately deferred 
until the former one was grown confoundedly shabby. 
However he got it on an economical plan, by giving two 
guineas and an old coat. 

But although, “in accordance with a foolish custom, 
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the name of Mr. Moore was printed amongst the most 
distinguished persons’’—although he was feted by the 
great, and spent many months at Donington park— 
although every one met him with smiles, including his 
tailor, he yet felt that something was wanting to make 
him independent, and unfortunately he looked for this 
something, not to his own resources, but to the patronage 
of Lord Moira. 

That kind, but weak-minded nobleman, led him to 
believe that he would provide for him, and it was quite 
natural for Moore at this time to trust to the promises of 
the great. Lord Moira did actually procure him a situa- 
tion in Bermuda in 1803. It is highly honourable to 
him that his desire of this kind of preferment chiefly arose 
from his wish to be able to assist his father in “ providing 
for his dears at home.’”’ At first, mdeed, when Lord Moira 
offered him the situation in Bermuda, he hoped it would be 
so considerable as to enable him to bring the whole family 
with him. But thinking it best to see the matter with his 
own eyes, before taking so decided a siep, he sailed for 
America in 1803, and arrived in Bermuda in the fol- 
lowing year. In the very first letter which he wrote 
after his arrival, he tells his mother that “‘ it is no¢ worth 
his while to remain in Bermuda’’—that he has entered 
upon business, however, having two American ships for 
triai—that he perfectly acquits those whose representa- 
tions have induced him to go out, as they were totally 
ignorant of the nature of the situation; and finally, that 
he will return in spring to his “‘ adored father, darling 
Kate and Ellen, and his sweet mother.”’ 

Before returning, however, he resolved upon a tour 
through the United States, and the following is the fashion 
in which this associate of Emmet and Hudson writes to 
his mother, (June 13, 1804,) of the ‘‘ free and enlightened 
citizens’ who came ‘‘ between the wind and his nobility.”’ 


“Every step I take, not only reconciles, but endears to me, not 
only the excellencies, but even the errors of old England. Sucha 
road as I have come! and in such a conveyance! The mail 
takes twelve passengers, which generally consist of squalling chil- 
dren, stinking negroes, and republicans smoking cigars! How often 
it has occurred to me that nothing can be more emblematic of the 
government of this country than its stages filled with a motley mix- 
ture, all ‘hail fellow well met,’ driving through mud and filth, 
which bespatiers them as they raise it, and risking an upset at every 
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step. God comfort their capacities! as soon as I am away from 
them, both the government and the stages may have the same fate, 
for what I care.” 


Now, we are not in love with America or her institutions 
—we are not blind to her defects, but we can also see the 
greatness and power which were bursting forth even in 
1804. Moore himself lived to suspect his own injustice, 
and to think better of the stinking negroes. We regret 
that we cannot make room for some extracts from the 
numerous letters which he wrote home during his tour in the 
States, and in Canada, for they are exceedingly beautiful, 
filled at once with the most charming descriptions, and 
with the deepest affection for the humble friends at home, 
to whom they are almost all addressed. 

Some time before Moore went to Bermuda, Carpenter, 
the bookseller, offered to advance him a hundred per 
annum, the repayment of which was to be deducted from 
the price of the copyright of a volume of poetry, in the com- 
position of which he was then engaged. After his return 
to England he published this volume, the title of which 
was “ Odes and Epistles.’ A good many of these poems 
relate to the United States, where he had been so shocked 
by ‘‘ the rude familiarity of the lower orders,’’ and by 
**the maturity of the vices’ of the population in general, 
as to lose all ‘“‘ sanguine hope of the future energy and 
greatness of America.’”’ After such a preface it was not 
unreasonable to expect that the poet himself would take 
care not to transgress the rules of decorum. But this was 
so far from being the case, that Jeffrey, coupling his pre- 
sent with his two previous publications—the amatory and 
convivial odes of Anacreon, and the more amatory songs 
of Thomas Little, accused Moore, in an article which 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review in 1806, of a “‘ delibe- 
rate intention of corrupting the minds of his readers.” 
Moore first read the article in the inn at Worthing, where 
he had taken up his sleeping quarters during a visit to the 
Donegals, and would have posted in hot haste to Edinburgh 
to shoot the author, but that ‘‘ he could not compass the 
expense of so long a journey.’’ Fortune however favoured 
him, for on reaching London he found that Jeffrey was 
actually in town, as if he had come on purpose to make 
a target of himself. The scene which followed was truly 
Picknickian, After being put off by a ‘‘ cool-headed 
friend,” he was happy in discovering a hot-headed one 
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called Hume, by whom he despatched to the unconscious 
Jeffrey a fire-and-brimstone epistle, in which, after quo- 
ting some of the coarsest expressions of the critic, he 
says, “ To this I beg leave to answer, you.are a liar ; yes, 
sir. aliar.”’ Poor Jeffrey, who had come up to London to 
enjoy a short vacation with his friends, and not to be shot, 
referred Hume to Francis Horner, and the meeting was 
fixed for the following morning at Chalk Farm. But 
now that the preliminaries were comfortably arranged, 
there arose a new difficulty, for neither Moore nor Hume 
had pistols, nor in all probability the price of them. The 
combatants might have been obliged to take shot about at 
each other out of the same pistol; or rather, as Jeffrey had 
no pistol any more than Moore, the two little men would 
have been foreed to decide the matter by fisticuffs, had not 
a soft-hearted friend, named Spencer, accommodated 
them. Moore, who was determined not to be left in the 
condition of the two Connaught gentlemen, who, having 
consumed all their ammunition in firing at each other, sat 
down together, and chatted very amicably whilst the 
seconds went to the nearest town to procure more, bought, 
in the course of the evening, powder and bullets in such 
large quantities as would have done for a score of duels. 
He slept at Hume’s lodgings, but as his friend had but one 
pair of sheets, they were obliged to steal into Moore’s 
apartments between twelve and. one at night, to take the 
sheets off Moore’s.bed, and carry them in the coach with 
them. On reaehing Chalk Farm in the morning, they 
found Jeffrey and Horner already there; and the latter 
said he saw some suspicious looking fellows hovering 
about, but who now appeared to have departed.. These 
were in fact the sheriff's officers whom Spencer had: sent 
to watch the sport. Hume and Horner retired to load the 
pistols; but this must have been a rather tedious affair, 
as, from Horner’s knowing nothing about the matter, 
Hume had to load them both. The principals, of course, 
had bowed to each other on meeting, and Jeffrey said, 
“* What a beautiful:morning !”’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said Moore with 
a slight smile, “a morning made for better purposes.”’ 
Jeffrey sighed, and as they walked up and down they 
came in sight of the bungling operations of the seconds, 
upon which Moore related what Billy Egan, an Irish bar- 
rister, once said, when, as he was sauntering about in like 
manner while the pistols were loading, his antagonist 
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called out to him to keep his ground: “‘ Don’t make 
yourself unaisy, my dear fellow, sure its bad enough to 
take the dose without being at the mixing up!”’ Jeffrey 
had scarcely time to smile at the story when they were 
ome at their respective posts, and the pistols were 

anded to them. They raised them, and waited but the 
signal, when, though there was not much danger of blood- 
shed, as Jeffrey had not up to that time taken to soldier- 
ing, and Moore had only once fired a pistol, on which 
occasion he nearly shot off his thumb, the police officers 
thought proper to step in, take the pistols from the com- 
batants, and convey them to Bow Street. The people in 
attendance enquired if they wished to be separated, but 
neither party having expressed any desire to that effect, 
they were all shown into the same room. It seems indeed, 
by a letter written by Miss Godfrey, Oct 2, 1806, “ that 
Jeffrey took a great fancy to Moore, from the first 
moment he saw him in the field of battle, pistol in hand, 
to kill him ;”” and Moore declares on his own part, “ that 
his liking for Jeffrey was of the same early date.” 

This would have been an exceedingly comfortable ter- 
mination of the affair, but, unfortunately, the borrowed 
pistols were left in the police office, and when Moore re- 
turned for them he was refused by the officer in attend- 
ance, who observed, in a not very civil manner, “ That it 
appeared to the magistrate, there was something unfair 
intended, as there was a bullet found in the pistol taken 
from Moore, and nothing but powder in the one takeu 
from Jeffery. Mr. Horner soon put matters right, as far 
as the magistrate was concerned, and Moore got back the 
pistols, but never was anything so ridiculous as the ac- 
count of the affair which appeared in all the newspapers. 
By changing the bullet into pellet, it was represented that 
the combatants intended to have assailed each other with 
paper instead of lead, and to confirm the public in its im- 
oe Moore’s own second, Hume, was so frightened 

y the ridicule attached to the whole affair, that he re- 
fused to sign the statement drawn up by Jeffrey’s second, 
Horner, so that the only effort made at public explanation, 
was a short letter written by Moore himself. The matter 
terminated, of course, in Jeffrey and Moore becoming 
bosom friends, and a note, ridiculing this duel, which ap- 
peared in 1809, in the “ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,”’ led the “ poet of all circles,’’ into a hostile corres- 
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pondence with Lord Byron in the first instance, and, as 
a aetna consequence, into eternal amity with him in the 
end. 

When Lord Moira became a minister in 1806, Moore 
was sure of some lucrative office, but all he really got was 
the situation of barrack-master, for his father in Dublin. 
In the following year Lord Moira wrote to Moore, who 
was then staying in that nobleman’s house in Donington, 
to inform him, that he had been turned out of office, with- 
out being able to provide a fit situation for him. His first 
impulse on receiving this communication, was to abandon 
all hopes of a situation, and to resume his legal studies. 
“‘ For,’”’ he says to his mother, “‘ if I am to be poor, I had 
rather be a poor counsellor than a poor poet.” But the 
muses and hope soon returned, and he continued to write 
beautiful poetry, for which he was but shabbily paid by 
Carpenter, and to be poor, and to be kept away from the 
levee in 1811, for want of a waistcoat. In this same year, 
March 25th, he was married at St. Martin’s church in 
London, to Miss Bessy Dyke, a Ballet girl, we believe, 
for Lord John Russell does not tell us a word about her. 
Atall events, she filled, before her marriage, some inferior 
station on the stage, and of course had not a penny. 
This event must have been a terrible blow to the poet’s 
whole family, and especially to his mother, who expected 
that he would have married a countess in her own right, 
at the very least, with an ample fortune. Indeed, he did not 
summon up sufficient courage to mention the event to her 
for three months. His father replied to the communication 
in which he mentioned his marriage, in a manner which 
elicited the following noble sentiments from Moore: “ If I 
thought,’’ he writes to his mother, May 1811, “‘ for an in- 
stant that this resolution arose, in any degree, from any 
feeling of hopelessness or disappointment at my marriage, 
it would make me truly miserable ; but I hope, and, in- 
indeed, am confident, dearest mother, that you do me the 
justice to be quite sure, that this event has only drawn 
closer every dear tie by which I am bound to you, and that 
while my readiness to do everything towards your comfort 
remains the same, my power of doing so will be, please 
God! much increased by the regularity and economy of the 
life I am entering upon. Indeed, 1 may be a little too 
alive to apprehension, but it struck me there was rather a 
degree of coldness in the manner in which my dearest 
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father’s last letter mentioned my marriage; and if you 
knew how the cordiality and interest of all my friends have 
been tenfold increased since this event, you would not 
wonder, my darling mother, at the anxiety which I feel, 
lest those whom, in this world, I am chiefly anxious to 
aap should, in the least degree, withhold that full tri- 

ute to my conduct; but I knowI am, (like yourself), too 
tremulously alive upon every subject connected with the 
affection of those I love, and I am sure my father by no 
means meant to speak coldly......even ifthe present change 
in politics does not do all it ought to do for me, I have 
every prospect of having it in my power to assist you in 
my little way more than ever ; and if my father wants some 
money now, let him only apprise me, and draw on Power 
for it without hesitation.”’ Nor was this a fallacious pro- 
mise, for his wife devoted herself to his family as well as 
to himself, and, notwithstarding their stinted means, and 
increasing family, always encouraged him to share his 
money with his father’s family. When, in the year follow- 
ing (1812) he got his mother to write to his wife, he ex- 
claims, “‘ My dearest mother, Bessy has received your 
letter, and if you could witness the pleasure it gave both 
her and me, you would think it was the only one thing 
in this world which we wanted to make us quite happy.” 
The generosity and self-sacrifice of Moore and his wife, 
must be estimated by their own necessities. At this very 
time he writes to Power, the publisher of the Irish Melodies 
and Sacred Songs: ‘I have but just got your letter, and 
have only time to say, that if you can let me have but 
three or four pounds by return of post, you will oblige me. 
1 have been the week past literally without sixpence.’’ On 
some occasions he is kept from home because he has not 
money to pay for his seat back in the mail; on other 
occasions his wife and he have been obliged to prolong 
their visit a week beyond the time they originally intended, 
because they had not a penny to give the servants at 
their departure. The aforesaid Countess would have been 
very sulky in such circumstances. Even in 1817, when 
his father was deprived of his situation, and only got half 
pay through Moore’s interference, although he was then 
obliged to leave the country in order to avoid a prison, on 
account of the defalcations of his Bermuda agent, he set- 
tled a hundred per annum on his parents, which he paid 
regularly during the remainder of their lives. It was said 
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wittily of Moore, when he married, “ incidit in fossam ;”’ 
but after reading these volumes, which we took up with a 
strong prejudice againt Mrs. Moore, we are bound to say 
that she was a most excellent and devoted wife. We. 
scarcely know that she had any relations of her own, 
for they are not once mentioned in these volumes, but all 
her thoughts, desires, and affections, were certainly given 
up to her husband and his family. And if the last years 
of Moure’s life were saddened by the misconduct of some 
and the loss of the whole of his children, a misfortune 
which certainly originated, in part at least, in his having 
brought them up in a religion different from that which 
he himself professed, yet we do not attribute this in the 
slightest degree to his wife. In this, as in every other 
matter, we are firmly persuaded that she acted in strict 
obedience to her husband’s orders. 

Although, in 1811, he had still strong hopes of obtaining 
a situation through Lord Moira’s influence, he yet set him- 
self strenuously to work in order to achieve, as far as pos- 
sible, his own independence. For the Irish Melodies which 
he had commenced to write in conjunction with Sir John 
Stephenson, by whom the music was supplied, and the 
Sacred Songs begun at a somewhat later period, he re- 
ceived from the Messrs. Power an engagement of five hun- 
dred a year. The agreement was for seven years, and as 
much longer as Moore chose. ‘This engagement was 
even more fortunate for his fame than for the emolument 
which it secured him—for we fully agree with Lord Byron, 
that Moore’s name will go down to posterity with his Mel- 
odies, and we would add, with his Songs generally. He 
is decidedly the first of English lyrical poets, and if some 
of his Songs want the simplicity of Burns, they are also 
free from the coarseness and the harshnessof the Doricidiom, 
which, to southern ears at least, is disagreeable, unless it be 
used very sparingly, and the Scotch phrases be selected with 
great care. Soon afterwards, (in 1812), Moore conceived 
the project of writing a poem on an Oriental subject, of 
the quarto size, which Scott had adopted and rendered 
popular. His fame was already so great, that his 
friend Mr. Perry insisted he should receive no less a sum 
than the highest that had ever been paid fora poem. This 
sum was 3000 guineas, which Mr. Longman agreed to pay. 
The work did not appear till May, 1817, at which time 
Moore, who, as he says himself, could never work without 
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a retaining fee, had already drawn a small part of the money, 
The poem was Lalla Rookh, which was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm on its first appearance, and still con- 
tinues to be one of the most popular in our language. It 
is, indeed, a great and a learned poem, but it is in our 
opinion far inferior to Moore’s lyrical productions. It con- 
tains a greater number of the faults, with fewer of the 
beauties of Moore’s style than his shorter productions. 
Ornament, sometimes gaudy, sometimes far-fetched, but 
generally, in itself beautiful, however excessive or mis- 
placed, is the only fault of Moore’s exquisite Songs. In 
the Songs it does not occur often—in Lalla Rookh it is a 
frequent blemish. Had Moore possessed less Oriental 
learning, his poem would have been better. He had col- 
lected a vast quantity of materials which he worked up 
with exquisite skill into similes and illustrations, but these 
recur so constantly, that they become tedious, and they 
also distract the attention too often from the main action 
of the poem. Yet, with all its defects, it is a great poem— 
greater than any of his contemporaries, except Byron and 
Shelley, could have written—and one which will live as 
a as the language which it adorns shal] continue to be 
read. 

In 1812, Moore removed with his wife and infant 
daughter from London to a small house at Kegworth, 
near Donington Castle, the residence of Lord Moira. 
He wished to be near that nobleman’s residence for the 
convenience of the likrary, and also because, as he assures 
his mother, his lordship had voluntarily renewed his 
pledges of procuring a situation for him. When Lord 
Moira, during the same year, having deserted his friends 
and joined his political enemies, moved it is said by the 
tears of the prince, was appointed Governor-General of 
India, Moore wrote to his mother that if offered any place 
of great emolument, he did not think he could refuse it in 
justice either to himself or to those who depended on him. 
Indeed all his friends wrote to congratulate him on his 
approaching good fortune, and all the newspapers had it 
that he was going to India with a salary of £4000 a year. 
Lord Moira himself wrote to Moore (November 12th) to 
explain his own political conduct, but not a word did he 
say of the situation. At length his Lordship came down 
to the country and the Poet saw him fora moment. He 
merely said, ‘‘ You see a school-boy taking his holiday.’’ 
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As this could not be endured, he sought and obtained an 
interview with the Governor of India, ‘‘ who fought very 
shy of him ever since he came to the country.” ‘He 
said,’’ Moore writes to Lady Donegal (Tuesday, 1812) 
“he had not been oblivious of me. After this devil 
of a word, but little heart or soul could be expected 
from him.’”’ He was sorry all the Indian patronage he 
was allowed to exercise here was exhausted, but if any 
thing should turn up after he went out he would let 
Moore know. In the meantime he would try to get 
something for him at home from the ministry. Moore at 
once asserted his independence, declared he would take 
nothing from the ministry, and that he ‘‘ would rather 
struggle on as he was (without a penny) than accept any- 
thing that would have the effect of tying up his tongue 
under such a system as the present.’’ When he went home 
to his cottage he put this declaration in writing, and sent 
it to Lord Moira, adding, that with respect to his promise of 
letting him know if anything good should occur in India, 
he must beg he would dismiss that too entirely from his 
thoughts, as it was too late in the day for him to go on 
expecting, and that he must now think of working out his 
own independence by industry. This was right manfully 
done, and in the following year he removed from Lord 
Moira’s neighbourhood altogether, and took up hif resi 
dence in Mayfield Cottage, near Ashbourn, Derbyshire. 

In the summer of 1815, Moore and his wife paid a visit 
of some months to Ireland. Never was a creature more 
anxious than Bessy was to gain the love and good opinion 
of Moore’s relations, and we find that the slightest irregu- 
larity in her Irish correspondence, after her return to 
England, makes her quite unhappy. In 1817, Moore 
removed his family to Hornsey, Middlesex, where he 
remained only a few months, and on the recommendation 
of his kind and steady friend, Lord Lansdowne, who 
wished him to dwell near his own house (Bowood), he took 
up his residence in November, in Sloperton Cottage, 
Devizes, which he got furnished for £40 a year. Here 
he remained until his death. 

It would be impossible to convey any adequate idea of 
the simplicity, beauty, and truth, of the letters and journal 
contained in the two volumes of Moore’s life, which have 
been already published, without far exceeding the space 
allowable in such an article as this.. They are so full of 
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interesting matter, that a selection is almost impossible. 
But we think that the imperfect sketch of them which we 
have given, will prove that Moore was a man of the most 
sterling integrity, and of the highest honour—that he was a 
man whom his acquaintances must respect, and his friends 
must ardently ual devotedly love. 





Art. V.—Des Intéréts Catholiques aw Dix-neuviéme Siécle, Par Le 
Comte pE Montatemsert, l’un des quarante de l’Académie Fran- 
caise. Paris, 1852, 


Few writers and statesmen have rendered, at so early 
an age, such important services to the Church and to 
society, as the upright and virtuous, the learned and 
eloquent nobleman, whose last essay stands at the head of 
our article. Scarcely had he left the university, when in 
the periodical press he obtained distinction as a Catholic 
publicist, and before his age permitted him to take his 
hereditary seat in the senate of his country, he eloquently 
defended at its bar, with other distinguished friends, the 
liberties of the Church and of Catholic education. When 
at last invested with the dignity of a peer, he devoted 
for fifteen years his uninterrupted energies, whether as a 
writer or an orator, to the defence of the most sacred 
interests of religion and humanity. 

In his first work* he depicted with admirable naiveté 
the manners of the thirteenth century, and the workings 
of Almighty God in an elect soul, giving withal a most 
vivid and masterly portraiture of the moral and intellectual 
condition of that most glorious epoch of the midde age. 
As a statesman and an orator, the Count de Montalem- 
bert took his place by the side of the most eloquent 
speakers that adorned the restoration and the government 
of July, and had a prominent part in every parliamentary 
debate, involving more momentous concerns ; whether the 
internal constitution and discipline, or the temporal rights 
of the Catholic Church were in peril, or whether the cause 


* Life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. Paris, 1836. 
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of. civil liberty and social order were to be vindicated 
against despots and anarchists. With cool intrepidity and 
consummate skill, he crushed the Ultra-Gallicanism of a 
Dupin, and the Voltairianism of a Thiers, or unmasked 
the tortuous policy of a Guizot. A Frenchman by birth 
and education, he is on the maternal side connected with 
England, and hence his oratory combines the brilliant 
vivacity of French with the manly dignity of English 
eloquence.* 

a sound in his political principles, he is remark- 
able for vigour and dexterity of reasoning, masculine 
sense, and even occasionally depth of observation; while 
brilliancy of imagination, fervour of feeling, and a 
chaste and classical diction pervade his eloquence, now 
sparkling with humour and irony, now flashing with 
indignation. 
| Well versed in classical learning, and possessing a rare 
| acquaintance with the literatures of the chief nations of 
modern Europe; he possesses, moreover, very great theo- 
logical knowledge, and has made the profoundest re- 
1 searches in history. Indeed, he has come to the tribune 
iq like the ideal orator of Cicero, “‘ peritus omnium artium 
| atque scientiatum.”’ One of the most salient features of 

| 
i 





his oratory, in fact, is the skill with which he brings his 
immense historical learning to bear on every topic, reli- 
| gious or political, he may have occasion to handle. His 
| opponents declare he overwhelms them beneath the tor- 
H | rent of facts, examples, illustrations, anecdotes, dates, and 
| precedents from every period of history. In short, we 
t cannot bestow on him higher praise than by affirming that 
| though he has not attained his fortieth year, he surpasses 
in eloquence consummate orators, like Berryer and 
| | Guizot, and in his forth-coming work on St. Bernard, will, 
i it is said, nearly rival the historical research of Hurter. 
| All these high intellectual qualities are informed and 
| 

| 





| sustained by the most vivid faith, the most fervent piety, 
| an inviolable attachment to the Church, a glowing patriot- 
ism, and a generous independence of character. In the 
recent dreadful revolution, which has convulsed his coun- 
try, he evinced a rare courage as well as sagacity, con- 





* His gesture and mode of delivery have, it is said, much resem- 
blance to those of an English speaker. 
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trived by his conciliatory demeanor to hold together dis- 
cordant parties, and was thus enabled to render the most 
important services to church and state. 

With one who possesses so many claims on our 
esteem and admiration, whose’ intellectual and moral 
qualities are of so high an order, we have scarcely the 
heart to find any the least fault. If we were disposed to 
be critical, we should say that this eminent orator and: 
statesman does not possess, in a degree proportionate 
to his other great mental endowments, the power of dis- 
cernment. Superior as he is in extent of historie learning 
and force of eloquence to the Spanish and German publi- 
cists, Balmez and Jarcke, he yields to the former in saga- 
city, and to the latter in scientific precision, In the essay 
before us, learned, judicious, and eloquent as it is, Count 
de Montalembert frequently uses terms in a vague and: 
unsatisfactory manner. He talks of charters, and parlia- 
ments, and states-general and Cortez, and representative’ 
systems, without attempting to define their nature and: 
attributes, or to point out the difference between forms of 
polity, which though bearing the same name, or an out- 
ward resemblance to each other, are still very distinct in 
their essence. The Mediseval Monarchy, the British 
Constitution of 1688, and the French Charter of 1814, and 
other more recent constitutions, have, doubtless, many 
points of resemblance; but the great differences which 
subsist between them, and which have been pointed out 
by distinguished Catholic publicists of our age, are almost 
entirely passed over by our author. He sees not, we feel 
convinced, where lies the strength of the British constitu- 
tion, and even hints that, had the French people possessed 
a little: more English sense, they might have worked out 
their charter of 1814; a charter which, without reproducing 
the internal organism, imitated the mere outward forms of 
the British Constitution. The defects and the dangers of 
a government where royalty was unendowed, where it was 
deprived of all effectual exercise of its veto, and thus left 
defenceless against chambers and the ministries they 
supported ; where the clergy without real property had no 
fixed and certain seat in the legislature ; where no moral 
and material ties united the upper and the lower houses ; 
where the latter consequently, as commanding the purse- 
strings of the nation, was thus lord of the ascendant, while 
it represented but very partially the interests and the feel- 
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ings of the community ; where the people, deprived of its 
municipal rights and corporations, and provincial privig 
leges, was a mere passive instrument in the hands of the 
administration ; the evils of such a government, we say, 
though not unperceived, are certainly not fully appreciated 
and brought forward in the present essay. 
This oversight, which we noticed in a former number, is 
artly to be ascribed to the peculiar line of policy which 
M. de Montalembert has deemed it expedient to pursue for 
the last twenty years. Though devotedly attached to. 
monarchy, and to all her concomitant institutions, he 
thought he best promoted the interests of church and state 
in disconnecting the cause of monarchical government in 
France from that of legitimacy. Now the cause of Catho- 
licism in that country is certainly independent of the 
Bourbons ; but how that of monarchy can be, we are at a 
loss to determine. No prescription can yet be pleaded 
against the claims of that august family. In the sixty 
qeams that have elapsed since the overthrow of the old 
rench constitution, no settled permanent government has 
yet been able to supply its place. In that space of time 
the Bourbons reigned for fifteen years, and their expulsion 
was an act of injustice; for as we showed on a former 
occasion, the ordinances of July 1830, which served as its 
pretext, were purely defensive against the encroachments 
of the revolution on the rights of the Church and the 
crown.* And had the deposition of Charles X. from the 
throne been justifiable, the expulsion of a whole dynasty, 
that had no part in the incriminated measures, was som 
an act of gross iniquity. The immense majority of the 
adherents of the fallen dynasty reprobate all attempts at 
civil war with the view to bring about a restoration ; they 
will tolerate, respect, and even aid any government 
that is prepared to protect religion and property, order and 
freedom ; and the excellent prince himself, the object of 
their ardent hopes and affections, concurs in these views. 
No course can be more consonant to reason and equity, 
for the sacred rights of religion and social order rise supe- 
rior to any dynastic claims. But so long as Divine Pro- 
vidence suffers the legitimate line of princes to exist, and 
time and a settled government have established no pre- 





* See Dublin Review, for December 1852, Art., Count Joseph de 
Maistre. 
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scription against their rights, then it is a work extremely 
arduous for any other ruler to found a permanent order of 
things in France. Any new government in that country, 
whether it be established by usurpation or by popular elec- 
tion, must either enter into a dangerous compact with the 
principles of the revolution, or at least, if it refuse to stoop 
to this concession, be perpetually reminded of its preca- 
rious tenure of power; since popular favour, proverbially 
inconstant, or military force can at any moment pluck 
down what either had set up. An intriguing usurper, like 
Louis Philippe, in order to reign, was often compelled to 
flatter the revolutionary prejudices and passions of the 
Bourgeoisie. Napoleon III., though his power rests on 
a far broader basis, yet from the very fact of his election, 
as also from the little sympathy he meets with in the 
upper and enlightened classes, must look for support 
exclusively to the army and the peasantry. But the legi- 
timate prince reigning by hereditary right, and not by the 
favour of any particular class, would belong to the whole 
nation, and not to any part of it; would represent ancient 
as well as modern France, the traditions of the past and 
‘the wants of the present, the principle of stability and the 
principle of progress ; for there is no regular progress with- 
out stability, and no wholesome stability without progress. 
‘Monarchy, besides, subsists by love, that is, by the feel- 
ings of devoted inherent loyalty, and not by a sense of 
expediency. The instinct of self-preservation, the hope of 
military glory, or the prospect of a country’s better admi- 
nistration, may sometimes induce a nation, or considerable 
classes in it, to rally round a crafty usurper, or a bold 
adventurer, who has seized on power, But such feelings 
constitute not a solid foundation for a durable monar- 
chical government. 

The fact that not a few Royalists place the interests of the 
legitimate dynasty above those of religion and _ social 
order; and then the hope that by keeping aloof from that 
party, he might better conciliate the interests of the new 
governments to the Church: such were the motives, hon- 
ourable no doubt, which have dictated the course of policy 
‘pape by the Count de Montalembert. But he might 

ave seen, in the first place, that it was extremely difficult 
for the French Catholics to render any substantial or im- 
portant service to the Church without the co-operation of 
the powerful Legitimist Party; secondly, that the great 
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majority of the adherents of the House of Bourbon depre- 
cated any thing like civil war for the restoration of that 
dynasty ; and thirdly, that many of their leaders and emi- 
nent statesmen, like the Viscount Falloux, M. de 
Vatimesnil, M. Laurentie, the two brothers Riancey, and 
others that could be named, are as zealous Catholics as 
himself, and would throw no obstacle in the way of a 
Government prepared to protect the high interests of 
Religion and society. We find not fault with our author 
for giving his support to the various de facto Governments 
of France; but what we cannot approve, is, that as long 
as the legitimate dynasty exists, and its claims have not 
become obsolete, he should look elsewhere for the estab- 
lishment of a temperate, as well as settled Monarchy in 
his country. Thus he was cruelly deceived by the Govern- 
meut of July; and Louis Napoleon, from whose advent to 
power he expected so much, has, by the very first acts of 
his reign, provoked his indignant opposition. Even were 
Louis Napoleon as fervent a Catholic, and as staunch a 
Conservative as the Count de Montalembert, (which he is 
very far from being,) he would find it a task of extreme 
difficulty to get over the embarrassments of his position— - 
to break with the traditions of his uncle’s despotic policy— 
and to found a lasting civil Government, independent of 
military dictation and popular caprice. We say not that 
such a consummation of things is impossible, nor do we 
pretend to affirm that the present Emperor of France may 
not be an instrument in the hands of Divine Providence 
for establishing a happy and durable Rule, under which 
the interests of Religion, order, and freedom, may be 
alike sheltered. But the lessons of history, we confess, 
inspire us with grave doubts as to such an issue of events ; 
nor has the policy pursued by the head of the French 
Government for the last year been such as to diminish our 
feelings of distrust. 

To such a sense of distrust it is, we must attribute the 


‘ geal with which all the eminent Conservative statesmen of 


that country, Orleanist as well as Legitimist, pursue the 
work an or reconciliation, between the two branches 
of the House of Bourbon; a reconciliation which, as preli- 
minary to the reestablishment of the Legitimate dynasty, 
they conceive to be a necessary prelude to the consolidation 
of a free and stable Government in France. If a Guizot and 
a Molé so devoted by interest and affection to the Family 
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of Orleans, and even a Thiers, who was one of the most 
active agents in bringing about the Revolution of July, 
have at last seen the imperious necessity of admitting the 
rights of the elder branch ; why should the Count de Mon- 
talembert, who seems to entertain little hopes from the 

resent Ruler of France, retain his isolated position, and 
ook for the safety of his country from every upstart and 
adventurer who may seize on the helm of the state? 
Why, when all the great Statesmen with whom he has 
been for the last four years engaged in the noble league of 
defending society against the ravages of Socialism, (and 
the Buonapartists can scarcely reckon one statesman of 
eminence,) when all these statesmen unanimously declare 
that next to the Church, Monarchy can alone save France, 
and that out of the legitimate line it is in vain to look for a 
true, that is, a stable and temperate Monarchy; why, we 
repeat, should the Count de Montalembert renew the 
labour of Sisyphus, and doom himself to the recurrence of 
angen disappointments? Next to the loss of civil 
iberty, no greater misfortune can befall a people, than the 
loss of an ancient dynasty, which had grown with its 
growth, and strengthened with its strength; which was 
rooted in its history, and intertwined with its affections. 
When a nation expels, or suffers to be expelled, its natural 
and legitimate rulers, it then learns too late what stern 
task-masters it imposes on itself. 

The great Catholic Publicists, whom M. de Montalem- 
bert most reveres, thought not so lightly of the claims of 
legitimacy. During all the vicissitudes of the French 
Revolution, from 1793 to 1814, the restoration of the 
House of Bourbon was ever present to the great mind of 
De Maistre, who looked to it as the almost indispensable 
condition to the restoration of social order, and civil free- 
dom in France. The Spanish matches nearly broke the 
heart of the lamented Balmez ;* for they blasted the hope 
he had long cherished of an alliance between Queen 
Isabella and the eldest son of Don Carlos, as the best, if 
not the only means, of extirpating the seeds of civil warfare 
in his country, of uniting against the Revolution all adhe- 
rents of the Church and of Monarchy, and thereby repress- 





* He predicted that a severe punishment would be inflicted on 
Louis Philippe for his intrigues in this affair, This prediction was 
fulfilled within a year after it was uttered. 
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ing the reactionary Absolutism of many Carlists, and the 
dangerous Liberalism of a considerable portion of the Chris- 
tinos, and so ultimately ensuring to Spain the blessings of 
a free and durable Government. 

There is another circumstance which ought to have 
great weight with the Count de Montalembert. In the year 
1848, some of his distinguished Catholic friends, who like 
him had hailed the Revolution of 1830, and without poe 
able to find anything in the House of Orleans which coul 
satisfy their reason or their affections, had still kept studi- 
ously aloof from the Legitimist Party, were carried away 
by some of the extravagant political utopias of that calami- 
tous year.* He himself, indeed, evinced, as we have said, 
in that fearful crisis, a rare wisdom, as well as courage, 
and rendered to his country services which she can never 
adequately repay.t Yet if a holy Priest, a most eloquent 
orator, and a very learned and profound divine, like the 
Pére Lacordaire, for example, were, from the policy of 
isolation we advert to, unable to resist some political illu- 
sions of that period, (though his good sense was not slow 
in extricating him from his false position ;) how can we 
expect that the people—we mean the good, religious, well- 
thinking portion of the people—should withstand the 
seductive artifices of Revolutionary Demagogues, unless it 
be upheld by old traditionary maxims of government, and 
fixed hereditary attachments? Intemperate and injudicious 
men there are in the Legitimist, as in every other political 
party ; yet the coquettings of the late Abbé de Genonde, 
and the Count de La Rochejacquelin, with the Revolu- 
tion, were contrary to the better judgment of their own 
leaders, and the instinct of the whole Royalist party. 

These remarks are urged on the noble author, not by 
way of censure, but of respectful suggestion. This is a 
subject beset with difficulties, and on which the most vir- 
tuous and most enlightened men may take different views. 
It is our humble opinion, that if, without taking any atti- 
tude of hostility to the present Government, the Count de 
Montalembert would, like the venerable Molé, give his 





* We allude to the writers of the “Ere Nouvelle.” 

+ During the disastrous days of June 1848, Count de Montalem- 
bert was exposed to great personal danger. He carried despatches 
from the Legislative Assembly to General Cavaignac amid the 
thickest of the fight. 
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moral support to the Party of Fusion, his services to the 
Church would be in nowise impaired ; while his opposition 
to Despotism on the one hand, and to the Revolution on 
the other, would be more disciplined and effective. 

But it is time to analyze the Essay before us. It is 
divided into two parts. In the first, from page 1 to page 
38, the author contrasts the state of the Church half a cen- 
tury ago with her present condition—the moral, social, 
and intellectual prostration of the chief Catholic nations of 
Europe at that period, with the amazing life and energy 
they now display in all those several departments. In the 
remaining chapters he shows the dangers of Absolutism to 
the Church, as well as to the State, and points out the 
advantages accruing to both from a Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, of one kind or another. The picture which he 
draws of the state of the Church’s humiliation in Europe 
fifty years ago, and the immense progress she has since 
made, is extremely vivid and interesting. How desolate 
indeed stood the Bride of Christ, despoiled as she had 
been of her riches, and stripped of her ornaments, when 
this century first dawned upon her! When we look to 
France, we see everywhere the burning traces which 
the lava-stream of her dreadful Revolution had left. 
Churches closed and desecrated—the Clergy that had 
escaped imprisonment and the scaffold pining in exile, or 
lurking in concealment—the sacred mysteries of Reli- 
gion, as in the days of Heathen persecution, celebrated 
in the obscurest privacy—the sabbath hideously pro- 
faned—the canticles of Divine praise and thanksgiving 
seemingly hushed for ever, and succeeded by the Baccha- 
nal roar from the haunts of vice and intemperance—Athe- 
ism exhausted by its orgies, sleeping a drunken sleep; and 
the Gallic soil covered with the smouldering ruins of altars 
overthrown, and shrines rifled, and the peaceful asylums of 
piety and learning plundered and violated. On the other 
hand, the splendid Monarchy of fourteen hundred years, 
which, (to use the words of Gibbon,) “‘had rested on the triple 
basis of the Church, the Aristocracy, and the Magistracy,”’ 
and which even in its decay still commanded respect, 
was replaced by an unsightly, irregular, blood-stained edi- 
fice, without ornament, without proportion, without solidity, 
constructed by the folly of godless sophists, the desperate 
ambition of bloodthirsty tribunes, the chicanery of mean 
pettifoggers, and the sordid cunning of usurious financiers. 
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The eye, sickened by this scene of social confusion, turned 
for solace to the military camp, which alone preserved the 
semblance of order. There a young soldier, “ followed 
by thirty victories in his train,’’* was about to reconcile bis 
country with the Church, and attempt for a time the work 
of Charlemagne. 

But if we run over the eventful fifty years that have 
intervened, what a contrast do we behold! The Church 
has at last been released from the fetters of State-bon- 
dage in which for upwards of a hundred and sixty years she 
had been enthralled. The Jansenist Heresy, which, like 
an insidious, parasitical plant, had crept and wound round 
her trunk, consuming so much of her sap, has now quite 
withered away. The Gallican prejudices, which had so 
long crippled her best energies, placed her in a false position 
towards the Holy See, and the rest of Christendom, and 
reduced her to such abject dependence on the Secular 
power, lie now for the most part impotent and prostrate. 
The Clergy, chastened by the fire of persecution, is emi- 
nently distinguished for concord, virtue, zeal, and charity, 
as well as strict orthodoxy, and devotion to the Holy See. 
The female cloisters, utterly unknown fifty years ago, 
formed as they are to supply the wants and necessities of 
every class of the community, and devoted to the allevia- 
tion of every misery, physical and moral, that can afflict 
humanity, are now to be found in almost every town in 
France ; while the Religious Orders of men consecrated to 
the work of education and charity, preaching, missions, and 
learning, sacred and profane, have (so soon as the late 
restrictive laws were repealed) sprung up in no inconsider- 
able numbers. 

If among the Laity, owing to the long oppression the 
Catholic Church has had to endure, the systematic corrup- 
tion of education, the indefatigable efforts of the artizans of 
evil, and the encouragement, or at least impunity, accorded 
to them by succeeding Governments, crime and impiety 
have reached an enormous pitch ; yet not only have the pea- 
santry and townspeople of entire districts preserved their 
faith inviolate, and their morals untainted, but a vast propor- 
tion of individuals in all parts of France, and among all 
classes of the community, and more especially among the 


— 





* The beautiful words in inverted commas are from the Pére 
Lacordaire. 
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ancient nobles, afford most edifying examples of virtue 
and piety. Need we point to the countless institutions 
dedicated to purposes of religion and charity, supported 
not as in former times by independent endowments, but 
by the stated contributions of the devout Laity? Need 
we name the “ Propagation of the Faith at Lyons,’’ 
which has so powerfully conduced to the support and 
extension of Catholic Missions, and was termed by his late 
Holiness his chief solace? or the Association of St. Vin- 
cent of Paul, with its extensive ramifications throughout 
France, and which initiates the upper and educated 
classes in the apostleship of charity? or that. of St. 
Francis Xavier for promoting the moral training and 
intellectual culture of the working classes? or the Con- 
fraternity for the Conversion of Sinners, which, under 
the grace of Heaven, has been instrumental in reclaim- 
ing to religion and virtue the most godless and har- 
dened reprobates ? 

Catholic literature and science also, which in France at 
the commencement of this century were in so feeble a condi- 
tion, have within the last forty years, and in despite, too, 
of the most formidable obstacles, displayed an amazing 
vigour and fertility, and put forth productions worthy to 
compare with those of the seventeenth century. 

After the many revolutions, and the fearful social crisis, 
which it has lately gone through, the political organization 
of France, it is needless to say, is in a most critical and 
precarious condition. One lesson, however, misfortune 
has taught our neighbours. Never was the character of 
the French Revolution better understood, and never were 
the true means for bringing about a regeneration of society 
more fully appreciated, and more generally acknowledged, 
than at the present time. But on this subject we have 
already had occasion to speak. 

In Italy half a century ago, the patrimony of the Church 
had become the spoil of a sacrilegious invader; the Holy 
Father had but just died in captivity ; the Papal chair 
remained for eight months vacant; and the election of a 
new Pontiff perforce took place on a foreign soil. The 
Church, which for fifty years had been so oppressed by 
absolute governments, was now persecuted by impious but 
ephemeral Republics, that had sprung out of the great 
moral convulsion of 1789. The anti-catholic legislation of 
the eighteenth century, that had so well prepared the way 
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for the Revolution, which shook its close, was an instru- 
ment, that Italian Jacobinism found ready to its hand, and 
which it but wielded with more consistency and vigour. 
A portion of the Italian nobles and literati, indeed made 
themselves the servile instruments of French irreligion 
and lawlessness. But the great bulk of the people re- 
mained steadfast inits devotion to the Church, and firm in 
the practice of its religious duties. And though during 
the eighteenth century Italy in art, literature, and science, 
no longer held the same high and brilliant position as in 
the preceding ages, yet she never ceased to put forth a 
variety of solid and useful works, animated with an ex- 
cellent spirit, in the several departments of theology, his- 
tory, the Belles Lettres, and physical science. The 
sirocco wind of impiety had not, as in France, blighted 
up the fair vegetation of religion in this most interest- 
ing of all lands; and hence the utter impotence of the 
Revolutionists of our times to accomplish there their in- 
fernal designs. 

But within the last fifty years extraordinary indeed has 
been the progress of ltaly in inteliectual pursuits—a pro- 
gress which our author has not sufficiently noticed. ot 
only has she pursued with great success the career of 
physical discovery, but she has brought forth men of pro- 
found thought and creative genius, worthy of her most 
glorious times. A Silvio Pellico, and above all, a Man- 
zoni in fictitious literature—a Mai in archeeolosy—a Per- 
rone and a Passaglia, a Ventura, and an Orioli in dog- 
matic Theology—and in moral and metaphysical philoso- 
phy a Gasdlenl Gerdil—a Galuppi—and a Rosmini have 
resuscitated the old intellectual fame of that noble country. 

Italy, which in former ages, had given birth to such 
profound philosophers, as a St. Anselm—a St. Thomas 
Aquinas, a St. Bonaventura, and accomplished thinkers, 
like the Platonists of Florence in the fifteenth century, 
cultivated Metaphysics with less assiduity in succeeding 
times; for the frightful abuse of human reason evinced in 
the Reformation, threw, by a natural reaction, the nations 
of the Catholic South on a too exclusive culture of art, 
imaginative literature, historic research, and _ physical 
science.* Hence had arisen, as }’. Schlegel in his History 





* Whilst we were engaged in writing this paper, the admirable 
discourse of His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman on Italian science 
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of Literature observes, a most unjust prejudice against 
the Italian nation, eminently endowed as it is with every 
intellectual gift, that it possessed but little aptitude for 
the higher departments of speculative thought. This 
calumny has been nobly rebutted by the above-named dis- 
tinguished metaphysicians ; and we may with reason con- 
gratulate Italy on having supplied this deficiency in her 
modern literature ; for Metaphysics, which Alban Butler 
well denominated the ‘‘ Generals of science,’’ as they draw 
their chief light from Revelation, reflect it in turn on every 
other sphere of knowledge. ; f 

On the whole we should say that, in despite of great 
political disadvantages, Italy, though at present inferior 
to Germany and France in intellectual cultivation, is nearly 
on a par with Great Britain. 

The Church in that country, though persecuted at vari- 
ous periods during the last fifty years, has not had to pass 
through so tremendous an ordeal, as in France and Spain. 
The Episcopate there is most learned and pious; the in- 
ferior clergy in most of the states exemplary ; many of the 
Religious Orders most useful and edifying, and others are 
now undergoing salutary reforms. The peasantry and less 
wealthy burgesses still cling with their ancient tenacity to 
the Catholic faith, and in virtue and integrity yield to 
those of no other country. And though among a portion 
of the nobility and the commercial and educated classes, 
irreligion and corruption prevail to no inconsiderable ex- 
tent, yet in those very orders of society, the Church 
reckons her most zealous and fervent disciples. 

In Spain and Portugal the Church, during the eigh- 
teenth century, was doomed to the same state-oppression, 
as in other countries. Jealous encroachments on the 
rights of the Holy See—interference with episcopal juris- 
diction—the cruel persecution and expulsion of an illus- 
trious order, that in Spain and throughout her vast colo- 
nies had, by its pastoral labours, its preachings, its 
writings, its colleges, its foreign and domestic missions, 
rendered perhaps more important services to Church and 





fell into our hands. We always knew that Italy had achieved 
much for the natural sciences, but until we saw the number and 
variety of interesting facts collected by His Eminence, we had no 
idea of the extent of the obligations which this department of 
knowledge is under to that much-calumniated land. 
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State than in any other land ;—the seeret encouragement 
of the anti-christian sect ;—such was the sad spectacle, 
which the most Catholic kingdom then exhibited. In the 
State the same symptoms of decline and dissolution. 
monarch, personally virtuous and intelligent, like Charles 
III. lets himself be hood-winked by a Junto of anti- 
christian conspirators, such as D’ Aranda, Campomanes, 
and others, who “‘ sowed the whirlwind, which Spain has 
liad since to reap.’’ And his weak-minded successor, 
Charles IV., was a passive instrument in the hands of a 
wretched upstart favourite, like Godoy—the paramour of 
his queen, and who disposed at will of the treasures, the 
liberties, the honours, and even independence of his 
country. 

While the Court was sunk to this state of ignominy, 
the once illustrious Grandees and nobles of Spain, who, 
in the middle ages, had been Europe’s van-guard against 
the Saracen,—whose martial feats had afterwards filled 
two continents with amaze and admiration—who in their 
Cortes had been the intrepid defenders of the popular liber- 
ties, as well as of the Royal prerogatives ;—these nobles, we 
say, now whiled away their time in frivolous court-intrigues, 
dallying in attendance at the palace, forgetful of their an- 
cestral glories, without influence on the nation, without 
utility to the sovereign. The Commons, too, bereaved of 
their Cortes, which were not only the bulwark of their 
freedom, but an arena of wholesome activity, and an out- 
let of honourable ambition, saw agriculture, commerce, 
and mauufactures gradually decline, their once crowded 
and opulent cities dwindle away in population and in 
wealth, and the riches of America pass into the hands of 
rivals and foes. The history of that country loudly attests 
how civil and ecclesiastical liberties rise and sink together, 
and should utter a warning to those honourable, but mis- 
guided Catholics in France, who, out of a very natural 
horror for Revolution, are now preaching up the blessings 
of absolute rule. 

This high-minded people has, in the last fifty years, had 
to pass through the stern apprenticeship of misfortune. 
All orders of society, but more especially the Court and 
public functionaries, have had to expiate, some lukewarm- 
ness and relaxation of discipline, others transgressions of 
a deeper dye. 

The war of independenee, however, tested all the latent 
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energy existing in this people, and whieh: misgovernment 
and disaster had not been able to extinguish, and called 
forth all the prodigies of its old religious patriotism. But 
2 party, brought up in the perverse doctrines of the 
eighteenth century, abused this noble movement, and 
made the national efforts in defence of the altar, the 
throne, liberty, and national independence, minister to its 
own selfish and anarchic projects. A mimicry, horribly 
ludicrous, of the'crimes and follies of the French Revc- 
lution afflicted that country, and disgusted Europe for a 
considerable period. But the burning plough-share of 
irreligion has scathed but the surface of society, and 
hence the deadly plants of Revolution have not been able 
to take deep root there. 

“The Catholic Reaction in Spain,”’ justly observes 
M. de Montalembert, “is only the more profound, for 
having been so long silent and unperceived.’’ He might 
have referred his readers tv the very full, accurate, and 
interesting details on this subject, which an illustrious 
writer, afew years ago, inserted in this Journal.* This 
work of religious reaction has been crowned by a most 
favourable concordat, which we trust will be fairly carried 
out by the Government. Spain has passed with singular 
good fortune through the recent European crisis ; and has, 
on the whole, enjoyed of late years a degree of freedom as 
well as tranquillity, which she had not for a long time 
known. We often heard it tauntingly said, that that 
nation was utterly decayed, that during thirty years’ 
Revolution, it had not turned up a single great man. 
Jacobinism was not likely to produce great men; and it is 
among its adversaries we must look for tokens of great- 
ness. The calumny has been at last nobly belied; the 
Christians of Spain have brought forth a hero, like Zumal- 
Carregui, worthy to take his place beside her most re- 
nowned warriors; a divine, a philosopher, and a publicist 
of the first order, like Balmez; and an admirable orator 
and thinker, like Donoso Cortes. (Genius begets genius; 
and we doubt not, that, taking into account the mighty 
convulsion which in our times has shaken the Peninsula 
to her inmost depths, the two distinguished writers we 
have named are but the precursors of a host of Catholic 





*In the article entitled “ Spain,” in the July Number of 1845. 
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literati, destined to vindicate the ancient glory of their 
country. 

The religious prospects of Portugal are not by any 
means, s0 satisfactory as those of her neighbour. Fora 
hundred years, with the exception of a short interval, she 
has been oppressed by governments more or less anti- 
catholic ; for whose sway, indeed, the loss of her Cortes 
at the commencement of the eighteenth century had pre- 
pared the way. Her example, like that of others, proves 
that nations, as they decline in faith, decline in freedom 
and in learning too. Yet we anticipate that after the 
heroic energy it displayed in the war of independence, and 
the chastening trials it has since had to go through, 
the land of Emanuel and Albuquerque, of Cabral and 
Camoens, will ere long reassert its ancient rank among 
the nations. 

We have hitherto followed our author in his survey of 
the past and present condition of France, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, while we have endeavoured to bring forward 
certain facts and circumstances, which he did not judge 
expedient, or which it entered not into his plan to allege. 

et us now hear him describe the great moral and intel- 
lectual regeneration of Catholic Germany, which the last 
fifty years have witnessed. 


“The regime of Concordats,’’ says he, “exists in Germany also ; 
but executed without honesty, they have not sufficed to heal the 
wounds of Religion in that great country. Other remedies, other 
lessons were needed; the lessons have not failed, the remedies 
have followed in their train. At present what a change, and what 
a progress! German Protestanism, shattered by the blows of 
Rationalism, and of the Pantheism which it has given birth to, 
has lost all soul; it subsists only as a Corporation artificially 
maintained by the strong arm of the State. All real life hath 
departed from it ; doctrine it hath none; it dares not any longer 
teach any. If in the country of Luther, we ask what has become 
of that famous doctrine of justification by faith only—a doctrine 
so commodious that one may marvel it has not become the symbol 
of all the libertines in the world ; we shall find that it is nowhere 
any longer professed. If we were to reckon up the number of 
Protestants disposed to sign in its primitive text the Confession of 
Augsburg, a single hamlet would suffice to hold them. 

“There exists, in truth, an intelligent and courageous group of 
Pietists, whose focus is at Berlin, and from whom a glimpse of 
truth, and even of justice in regard to Catholics from time to time 
breaks forth. But if I mistake not, they reckon among them more 
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political and military adepts than theologians; they meet with 
more sympathy on the throne, than among the people. Beyond 
them, Protestanism is nothing but a name to serve as a mask to 
all the negative and destructive theories, which modern philoso- 
phy has unfolded. To profess Protestanism is simply to declare 
oneself not a Catholic, and sometimes even no longer a Christian. 

“ Amid this dust of the desert, the Catholic Church rises up with 
her immutable teaching, and her austere discipline, such as she 
sat at the Council of Trent, and such as ten generations of Refor- 
mers, without posterity have in vain striven to undermine. She 
has traversed intact intestine wars and foreign conquest, she has 
braved diplomatists and jurists ; she has survived despots and 
demagogues—Josaph II. and Robert Blum. All that seemed most 
calculated to depress her, has served but to strengthen and diffuse 
her influence. The old edifice of the Holy Roman empire in 
crumbling to pieces has snapped asunder many of the bonds which 
shackled her, and opened out to her new fields of activity. It is 
all over with that odious maxim of the old Germanic Law, ‘ Cujus 
regio illius religio,’ a maxim which assigned territorial limits to the 
expansion of truth, and condemned nations blindly to follow the 
caprices and the passions of their masters.* Prussia in conquering 
vast Catholic provinces, has been obliged to treat with the Church, 
and to open to her provinces, whence the true faith had been ban- 
ished for three centuries. 

‘Hesse, Saxony, Mecklenburg, all those countries, till of late 
exclusively Lutheran or Calvinist, have been obliged to submit to 
the same arrangement. And on all sides we see groups of Catholic 
believers settle under the shadow of those vast old Churches, 
which Protestantism had usurped, but had never been able to fill. 
Braving human respect, vulgar unpopularity, and the fury of the 
Rationalist press, the Nobility and the literate class, who have 
both so much to atone for, have furnished a series of numerous 
and brilliant conversions, That series was commenced by the 
illustrious Count Stolberg, and will certainly not be closed by 
M. de Florencourt.t These two names suffice to show, that the 





_ * In virtue of this principle consecrated by the peace of Passau 
in 1552, the inhabitants of the Palatinate were obliged to pass four 
times successively from Lutheranism to Calvinism, and vice versa 
In the space of twenty-seven years (1556 to 1583), according to 
the whim of the four princes, who during that period succeeded 
each other in the dignity of Elector Palatine. 


t We may cite, besides, among the names that occur to our memory 
the Princess Gallitzin, who was, at the commencement of our cen- 
tury in Miinster, the centre of a remarkable intellectual movement; 
Adam Miller, the Councillor Schlosser, the eloquent publicist 
M. Jarcke, the learned and courageous professor Phillips, the 
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Church has been indebted to these conversions for some of her 
ablest apologists, her most intrepid champions, and writers, 
historians, and doctors of the first order; while in Germany, as 
elsewhere, heresy has been utterly incapable of robbing the 
Catholic Church of a single name worthy of being regretted or 
cited.””—pp. 14-17. 


After noticing the great moral stir, which the heroic 
conduct of the late Archbishop of Cologne gave to the 
Church in Germany, our author proceeds as follows :— , 


“‘The Revolution of 1848 breaks out; and unknowingly to all, 
it becomes the occasion of a most unexpected triumph to the 
Church. In that Frankfort Assembly, so tumultuous and so 
ridiculous, but for a while so formidable, we see her priests, her 
orators, and her theologians mount the tribune. They come to 
claim, like the French Catholics, freedom of education and free- 
dom of the Church. In the midst of those ephemeral Constitutions, 
which every morning saw start up, at Vienna, at Berlin, at Frank- 
fort, at Erfurt, the principle demanded by the Catholics is conse- 
crated by law; that principle of freedom of conscience in the civil 
order of things, which evil so long turned to account, and which 
perhaps henceforward will prove available to the cause of truth 
alone. * * * * * * * 

‘The Church resumes possession of her rights; her bishops assem- 
ble in synod for the first time since the ‘punctuations of Ems,’ * 
The calm and gravity of their deliberations, form an admirable 
contrast with the stermy, blood-stained debates on the political 
stage. Their decrees are received with respect ; their authority 
is regarded with surprise; their wishes listened to without appa- 
rent repugnance. 

* * 








* * * * * 


“‘ There where that Association, called ‘ Gustaphus Adolphus,’ had 
been established, and which under the invocation of the Ravager 
of Germany, had sought to spread Protestantism even into the last 
strong-holds of Papal superstition ; there germinate, take root, and 
branch out every day more and more the great Associations of 
Pius IX., St. Charles Borromeo, and St. Boniface, which move 
together, and at rapid strides to the conquest of Germany, by faith 
and by charity. Their solemn and annual meetings at Mayence, 
at Miinster, and at Ratisbonne have at once insured and sanctified 
the right of Association. Their intelligent initiative combines the 











Countess Ida H. Hahn, who has recounted her conversion in a beauti- 
ful work, entitled “ From Babylon to Jerusalem ;” Hurter, in fine so 
well known among us by his noble History of Pope Innocent IlI.— 
Note of the Author. 


* The Synod of Ems held in 1786. 
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authority of the Priest with the activity of the layman. Their 
courageous perseverance tends to re-construct Germanic unity, so 
vainly proclaimed by democracy, by founding it on the cordial and 
prolific union of the Catholics of Prussia, Swabia, Westphalia, 
Bavaria, and the Tyrol. Lastly, where the late Archbishop, 
Clemens August von Droste, saw priests misled by Hermesianism,* 
and Government-functionaries, whom the Revolution was soon to 
chastise for their blindness, brave his authority, and seek to under- 
mine it in the heart of the people ; a simple vicar of the Cathe- 
dral, + without any other resource but his captivating eloquence, 
founds and propagates with prodigious success the work of Chris- 
tian Gilds, under the form of a vast Association for promoting the 
moral and physical well-being of workmen.” { pp. 18-20. 


The Count de Montalembert notices with wonder and 
admiration, the revival of Catholicity in these realms, and 
contrasts the humble state of our Church twenty-five years 
ago, with her present flourishing condition. What a mar- 
vellous change, indeed, from the period when the penal laws 
were first relaxed in 1778, down to the present time! It 
is interesting to watch the various stages in the progress 
of English Catholicity during those eventful eighty years. 
The first may be reckoned from Burke’s speech at Bristol, 
down to the immigration of the French clergy in 1792, and 
the writings of O’ Leary. The second from that immigration 
to the parliamentary debates on Catholic emancipation in 
the early years of our century, and the episcopate of Dr. 
Milner, and his literary labours, as well as those of Dr. 
Lingard. The third from that period to the Act of Catholic 
Emancipation, won chiefly by the heroic exertions of the 
Irish people, headed by their illustrious leader. The fourth 
from the latter period to the pastoral and literary exertions 





* This dangerous doctrine, which fomented by the Bureaucrats 
and the Rationalists, had infected the greater part of the theologi- 
cal Faculties of Northern Germany, has already almost fallen iuto 
oblivion. It derives its name from Dr. Hermes, a priest and pro- 
fessor at Boun, who pretended to apply to Divinity the method of 
Kant. It is right to add to these words of our author, that this 
system has been condemned by the [Holy See; but Dr. Hermes 
died before its condemuation. 

t M. Kolping. 

t The Gessellen Verein. Any zealous English or Irish priest, 
that would wish to found a like institute in these Islands, the writer 
of this Paper would undertake to furnish with the statutes of this 
most useful Association. 
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of Cardinal Wiseman, and the greater boldness and acti- 
vity of the Catholic press, which he stimulated by exam- 
ple as well as patronage. ‘The fifth stage includes the 
conversion of Dr. Newman, and of so many other distin- 
guished members, whether lay or clerical, of the Anglican 
Church, as well as the establishment of the hierarchy, and 
in which the Church may be said to grow each month in 
moral and intellectual strength and stature. * 

Such is the glorious march of British Catholicity! And 
it is our firm belief that this blessed progress will not be 
arrested, and that in the course of half a century, the bulk 
of the people of England will be gathered into the 
Church’s fold, if a political revolution do not break out, 
and crush the young rising plant of Catholicity. But in 
the present state of the country, such a political tempest 
cannot be averted, if the house of commons be to any con- 
siderable extent democratized, that is to say, if the bonds 
of interest and principle between the upper and the lower 
houses be dissevered ; if the influence of the landed pro- 
prietary, as well as of the more opulent and educated 
classes be excessively weakened ; and the opinions and 
passions of the masses be more directly represented in the 
popular branch of the legislature. In that case, we should 
be doomed to have not only all the evils usually incident 
to an unbridled democracy, but all the calamities which 
must ensue, when the multitude is inflamed, in part by 
sectarian and political fanaticism, in part by irreligious 
and jacobinical principles. The honse of commons would 
then present a horrid medley of a Praise-God-bare-bones- 
Parliament, anda French Convention; but this is a subject 
too vast to enter upon here. Suffice it to say, that the 
Catholic Church, which has now the largest stake in the 
peace of these realms, would be the first victim of a revo- 
lution. Surely, the reforming zeal of our senators would 
find ample scope in the amelioration of the civil and crimi- 
nal laws and judicatures of this country, and in the im- 
provement of the moral and material condition of the lower 
classes, and in remedying the countless evils of Ireland, 
bringing about, for example, an equitable adjustment of 
the relations between landlord and tenant, which are there 
in a state unexampled in any Christian country, as well as 
in allotting a portion of the revenues of her almost sinecure 
Establishment to charitable purposes, beneficial to the 
whole community, and in no wise offensive to Protestant 
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feelings. Surely, such judicious and practical reforms 
would earn for them more lasting gratitude, than demo- 
cratic innovations on a Constitution, which has so well stood 
the test of time, and combined more than any other system 
of polity since the middle age, the advantages of stability 
and freedom ; innovations, too, made in the vain attempt 
of preventing bribery, that must be counteracted, chiefly 
by moral means, and which, in cities at least, is always 
—_ to keep pace with the extension of the popular fran- 
chise. 

Our author pays a just tribute to the talents of our dis- 
tinguished architect, the lamented Pugin, and notices the 
services which the revival of pointed architecture has ren- 
dered to the Church in this country. He admires the 
religious enthusiasm and patriotic devotedness of the Irish 
people, which, without shedding a drop of blood, so nobly 
achieved the freedom of its altars and hearths, and now by 
a vast mysterious dispersion, (the immediate result, doubt- 
less, of cruel oppression, but overruled by Divine Provi- 
dence to a wise purpose), has, in the commercial and manu- 
facturing cities of Great Britain, in her widely-extended 
colonies, and throughout the boundless continent of Ame- 
rica, become the standard-bearer of Catholicity. And the 
mighty Liberator too, who, by his sagacious forethought, 
and the potency of his word, and the indomitable energy 
of his character wielded and controlled, and directed the 
popular masses to the bloodless attainment of their civil 
and religious liberties, has found a panegyrist worthy of 
himself. 

We miss a tribute to the learning and eloquence of his 
Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, and to the abundant fruits 
which have attended his remarkable episcopate. Nor is the 
promise and nascent vigour of British Catholic literature 
sufficiently noticed. For, not to speak of the transcendant 
genius of Dr. Newman, who, whether we consider the 
singular union of depth and subtlety in his intellect—his 
profound and various Jearning—his fine poetic imagination, 
and the strength, precision, and graceful simplicity of his 
style, has now, (especially since France and Catholic Ger- 
many have lost so many of their intellectual giants), scarcely 
his match in any European country; we possess in Mr. 
Manning, Mr. Allies, Mr. Ward, Mr. Oakeley, Father 
Faber, Mr. Morris, Mr. Digby, and others that might be 
named a constellation of learning, eloquence, and powers of 
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reasoning, not equalled in the living Protestant literature 
of England. 
e come now to the second part of this Essay. 

Many of the observations in the succeeding chapters are 
directed against the line of policy, which, since the Coup 
d’Etat of the 2nd of December, 1851, has been pursued by 
M. Louis Veuillot, and the other writers of the “‘ Univers.”’ 
The controversy, with the exception of one passage, is .con- 
ducted with great temper and courtesy. A man of the 
highest honour and probity, and distinguished, too, for 
religious fervour, like M. Louis Veuillot, may undoubtedly 
err in his change of political opinions; but of baseness he 
is utterly incapable, and we are sure, that this expression, 
which has dropped from M. de Montalembert, in the heat 
of argument, will be revoked by him. 

-M. Louis Veuillot is an acute, vigorous, caustic writer, 
who has rendered considerable services to religion, and 
has, by extraordinary exertions established a journal of 
extensive influence, as well as great talent. Yet, though 
in general, free from personal acrimony, he is not unfre- 
quently intemperate and injudicious in the expression of 
kis opinions, and is certainly not qualified to be a political 
leader. The impetuous zeal, as well as the tiresome con- 
tentiousness, with which two years ago the question of 
freedom of education, and more recently, the study of the 
Pagan classics, has been discussed in his journal, have dis- 
gusted and alienated some of his best friends. Again, the 
foolish, as well as dangerous antipathy he is seeking to re- 
vive against Great Britain, and which could be gratified 
only by a revolutionary war; the eulogium pronounce 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, so justly repro- 
bated by M. de Montalembert; the coolness with which 
the emperor Louis Napoleon’s iniquitous spoliation of the 
House of Orleans has been treated; the favour mani- 
fested for absolute monarchy, fatal as it has proved to the 
freedom and prosperity of Catholic nations, and which has 
so much contributed to bring about the bloody revolutions 
that have for the last sixty years convulsed them ; the too 
unqualified sympathy for the new Ruler of France, though 
it is now known, that he prevented the Austrian prime- 
minister, Prince Schwartzenberg, from crushing the revo- 
lution in Switzerland, and restoring the independence of 
the Catholic Cantons; and though, as regards the internal 
policy of the country, the three great objects for which the 
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Univers has always contended—the freedom of the Church 
—the freedom of education—and the municipal and com- 
munal franchises—either rest-on no secure foundation, or 
have been contracted within narrower limits; all these 
things, we say, are grave errors, which we exceedingly 
regret to see committed by a journal, that has rendered 
such important services to Church and state, and to which 
the Catholics of these realms also are under very great 
obligations. On the whole, we entertain the highest re- 
spect for the virtues, the talents, and the energy of charac- 
ter that distinguish M. Louis Veuillot, and think that 
he would make an excellent sub-editor of the ‘‘ Univers” 
under the guidance of the Count de Montalembert.* 

In his discussion with the writers of this Journal, the 
noble author has generally truth on his side. ‘He shows 
the dangers of absolute power to the ‘Church, and the 
advantages which representative government, in one shape 
or other, secures to her. Defective as may be many of 
those governments, yet, where they guarantee the rights 
of the Church, they offer her more safeguards against state 
tyranny, than the Bureaucratic absolutism, which is so 
jealous of ecclesiastical freedom. Thus the present con- 
stitution of Prussia is a poor concern, not likely to last; 
yet the Catholics of that country cling to it, as offering 
better security for civil and religious liberty, than the mili- 
tary rule, which preceded it. 

There is much wisdom in the following reflections on 
temperate and rational freedom. 


“«Ts it necessary that I should now explain what I understand by 
liberty ? Shall | be suspected of revering under this ancient and 
sacred name the inventions of modern pride, the infallibility of 
human reason, the absurd heresy of the indefinite perfectibility of 





* The Archbishop of Paris has seized the moment when the best 
friends and supporters, clerical and lay, of the “Univers,” have 
cooled in their sympathy for it, to strike a blow at that journal, and 
thereby at what are called ‘‘ Ultramontane principles,” which it so 
ably represents. We submit that it is beyond the power of any 
prelate to interdict the discussion of an opinion, which, to say the 
least, the Church has abandoned to the liberty of the schools. But 
the bishops and clergy of France, who have long ago discarded 
Gallicanism, will doubtless take energetic measures to protect the 
Catholic press; and the Holy See, we should think, will have a word 
to say on the subject. 
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man, the consecration of envy under the name of equality, the 
idolatry of numbers under the name of universal suffrage, and of 
the sovereignty of the people? Shall I be obliged to defend myself 
from all understanding with the preachers of absolute, unlimited 
freedom ?—I trust not, WhatIlove and what I desire is temperate, 
well-regulated, well-directed, and guarded liberty—moderale and 
virtuous liberty—liberty such as was proclaimed, sought after, con- 
quered, or conceived by the mighty hearts and great nations of all 
ages, in antiquity, as well as since the Redemption ; the liberty 
which, far from being hostile to authority, can co-exist only with it, 
but whose overthrow makes authority immediately degenerate into 
despotism. 

“Once again, I mean not to profess here any absolute, universal 
theory, exclusively applicable to all ages and to all nations. I 
submit only, that among the greater part of Christian nations, and 
in the present state of the world, freedom is a blessing, a relative, 
and not an absolute blessing. Except in what regards laws directly 
established and revealed of God, I hold that the Absolute is in 
everything the enemy of truth, such as it adapts itself to human 
infirmity. 

“ Liberty, therefore, can and ouglit to vary in its application and 
in its extent, according to times and places, according to men and 
things. But wherever it exists, it has this incomparable advantage, 
that it creates, or that it claims indispensable securities against the 
abuses of power. It establishes them in constitutions, written or 
traditionary, in laws that respectively bind nations and their 
sovereigns in those compacts, which, from the beginning of the 
world, have ever been the condition and the palladium of regular 
and permanent communities. Those guarantees are always imper- 
fect, often ephemeral; but they are always necessary, ever to be 
regretted, and always regretted when they have perished. They 
constitute the most imperious and the most legitimate of man’s needs 
in society. No political form irrevocably insures those guarantees, 
none can prevent them from degenerating into abuses. But in 
despite of these conditions of imperfection aud weakness, the least 
successful essays, the least durable iustitutions, the laws the 
least observed—all are preferable to absolute power, to the un- 
limited dominion of man over man, whether that dominion be 
exercised by an individual, or by the multitude—in the name of an 
irremoveable dynasty, or in that of the sovereign people. 

“I know I have against me the great authority of Bossuet, and I 
lament it. He wishes that the rule of kings should be absolute, 
and he endeavours to distinguish this sort of government from an 
arbitrary one. The care which men have always taken to set limits 
to sovereign power in the various constitutions of empires and 

monarchies, he calls a vain torment,* 





* Politique tirée de l’Ecriture Sainte, liv. x. art. 6. prop. 11, 
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*¢ But we know that Fenelon, in concurrence with the immense 
majority of Catholic doctors anterior to the seventeenth century, 
is of quite a different opinion. Man will always give himself up to 
this vain torment, and this is to his honour. He is, besides, justified 
in this effort by the example of all ages, and especially by the 
tradition of Christendom, by the whole history of those glorious 
medizval times from which Bossuet wilfully averted his gaze. 
Dazzled by absolute monarchy—by that which Lewis XIV. personi- 
fied before his eyes—his genius paused (embarrassed as it were) 
before the study and illustration of the noblest periods in our 
annals. In writing his Universal History, he breaks it off suddenly 
at the reign of Charlemagne, that is to say, at the very moment 
when Christendom is founded, when the Church triumphs, when 
the priesthood and the empire institute their alliance. In tracing 
for a Christian prince the rights and the duties of government, he 
borrows his illustrations exclusively from the history of the Jewish 
people ; as if the example of that nation, over which, by means of 
prophecies and miracles, God had reserved to Himself a direct and 
visible controul, which was, besides, always rebellious to His law, 
and whose political existence preceded the advent of our Lord, were 
to be the only one to be invoked by Catholic nations having the 
Church for their immortal guide, and Calvary for their starting 
point. I abandon this observation to competent judges ; I hazard 
it only in trembling, for no one bows with more tender respect, 
with more fervent admiration than myself, before the most mascu- 
line genius and the most eloquent writer the earth ever bore. 

“I dare, then, to affirm, until proof be given to the contrary, 
that the close alliance of the Church with absolute power, which 
Bossuet and his successors had made a sort of article of faith 
among us, was a novelty dating only from the seventeenth century, 
and which has arrayed against it a thousand years of contrary 
traditions and precedents in the history of Catholicism. I shall 
endeavour further to prove, that this novelty having been attended 
with very ill fortune to the Church, its resuscitation would be very 
inopportune. 

“Liberty, defined and circumscribed as I have attempted to 
define it, is, in consequence of man’s original fall, a weapon in the 





And he has just said in express terms, after having cited the 
examples of Saul, Herod, and Abimelech: ‘‘ We see that from the 
establishmeut of absolute power, there is no longer any protection 
against its abuses, no hospitality which is not illusive, no safe 
defence for chastity, no security, in fine, for life, Let us therefore 
candidly acknowledge, that there ts no temptation equal to that of power, 
nor anything more dificult than to refuse ourselves any gratification when 
men grant us everything, and seek only to anticipate, or even excite 
our desires. 
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hands of evil; but thanks to the remnant of virtue and intelligence 
in man, redeemed as he has been by the blood of a God, it is a 
power and an instrument for good also. In despite of the incon- 
veniences inseparable from liberty, as from all human things, still, 
wherever it has reigned, it has ever been advantageous to truth, 
that is to say, tothe Church. I am enabled positively to affirm, 
from a serious and profound study of the subject, that such was the 
religious, political, and social faith of the middle ages. All the 
great Popes, all the great Catholics of those mighty ages, fought 
for freedom under the form which it then assumed. Al) thought 
like that monk, a contemporary of Charlemagne, who wrote to the 
Pope: ‘Freedom has not perished because humility has freely 
prostrated itself.’* All would have repeated with pleasure the 
words of a bishop of Lisieux, a friend of St. Thomas of Canterbury : 
‘What we take from freedom is so much lost to faith; for both 
united by mutual bonds, have the same profits and the same 
losses.’ t All would have said with Pope Julius II., to the citizens 
of San Marino: ‘ Be of good courage, and remember that nothing 
is more useful and more delightful in the world than liberty.’ t 
“This tradition of the most Christian ages of history, interrupted 
for two centuries and a half by the absolute monarchy and the 
revolution, of which that monarchy was the parent, tends each day 
to revive and spread. Witness the attitude and the language held 
by the immense majority of our bishops in the struggles they had 
to go through during the late reign, § and which are embodied in 
the noble words recently published of the Bishop of Moulins: ‘ J 
will candidly avow, were I even to pass for an obsolete upholder of 
opinions already remote, I love liberty ; I love her too much when she 
serves me not, to endure her when she incommodes me!’” p. 7T0—5. ¥J 





* «Non ided libertas succubuit, quia humilitas semetipsam libéré 
prostravit.” Ambrosius Antpertus, abb. S. Vine. ad Vult. Ep, ad 
Steph. III. 

t  Quoties libertati detrahitur, constat fidei nihilominus derogari, 
quoniam mutn4 sibi invicem ratione connexe eadem semper et 
dispendia sentiunt et proventus.” Ernulf, episc. Luxov. Epist. 85 in 
lib. 1, S. Thom. Cantuar. 

{ ‘ Hortamur ut forti et magno animo sitis, considerantes nihil 
dulcius aut utilius esse libertate.” Delfico Documenti, p. 61, 88. 

§ In the interval which has elapsed between the moment when 
these lines were written, and that when we are correcting the press, 
a great number of bishops have been called upon to address to the 
head of the state their public homage of respect and gratitude. It 
must have been observed, that nothing in those manifestations has 
occurred to disavow the past which we invoke, or support the 
theories which we combat. 

{] Letter to the Bishop of Orleans, 20th July, 1852. 
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In the following passage our author shows the perils 
which the Church, under absolute rule, is exposed to, and 
the advantages she reaps from a free and temperate 
government. We are happy to find that his views coin- 
cide with opinions which we ourselves have formerly put 
forth in this Journal, as to the close analogies subsisting 
between the divine constitution of the Catholic Church, 
and the mixed, well-balanced monarchy of the middle 
age. 

“Must we then be condemned to demonstrate after so many 
others, a truth which seemed to have become a common-place, to 
wit, that of all governments, the one which has ever exposed the 
Church to the greatest dangers, has been an absolute government. 
It little matters whether it be the absolutism of the multitude, 
or of one individual. A power without limit, without control, that 
is to say, an omnipotent power, is needs formidable to the Church, 
for the reason that it can do everything, because omnipotence con- 
stitutes a temptation too strong for human infirmity, because he 
who can do all things, wishes to do all things; because such a 
government is necessarily led to encroach upon the spiritual 
domain, the only domain which has not fallen under its grasp, the 
only power that has remained standing to front it. Thus every 
power, which wishes to bereave the Church of the blessed life of 
freedom, deceives and betrays her till such time as it can oppress 
her, Even in allying itself with the Church before engaging in 
the unavoidable struggle, absolute power can impart to her only 
favours and repose, honours and privileges ; but rights and strength 
it never can give her. Thus when the struggle doth commence, 
the Church, humanly speaking, enters upon it without strength and 
without rights. I know full well the arm of God will never be 
wanting to the universal Church, but history is there to show, that 
the Church can disappear from certain countries where it had been 
long flourishing. It has perished in almost all the east, in Scandi- 
navia, in a partof Germany ; it is perishing at this moment among 
the Sclavonian races. Now, wherever it has been ruined, it has _ 
been only under the pressure of absolute power. 

“The government apparently most suitable to the Church, is one 
analogous to her own, as analogous at least as human institutions 
can possibly be to a divine institution, that is to say, an authority 
tempered by durable laws, (though perpetual they cannot be, like 
those of the Church,) tempered by customs, traditions, legal and 
indomitable opposition. We speak not here of the shackles which 
Gallican servility had invented in order at once to fetter the 
Church, and to give full scope to lay despotism. According to the 
Ultramontane doctrine, in our opinion the only true one, the Pope 
is the monarch of the Church ; but he is not an absolute monarch ; 
he can do nothing, and attempt nothing, beyond the divine consti- 
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tution of the Church, which he has not framed, and whereof he is 
only the expositor and the depository. He governs not singly, but 
with the assistance of a numerous body of bishops, whose autho- 
rity he himself upholds with a scrupulous hand. Even in the 
lowest ranks of the clergy and of the laity, every subject of this 
spiritual empire has his peculiar, traditionary, imprescriptible 
rights. Catholicism, formed as it is for endless duration, knows 
not those extremes of baseness to which the emancipated, who have 
abused their freedom, are reduced.*...... sens 

‘* We may affirm with our hand on the page of history, that the 
modern idea of the absolute state, so imprudently adopted by cer- 
tain Catholics, and even by certain theologians, has solely its origin 
in the war against the Church. 

“ The Catholic middle age had not the least notion of such a domi- 
nation, or of an unlimited tutelage exercised over all the corporations 
and individuals that compose society. It is the modern rationalist 
jurisprudence which has resuscitated this Pagan idea, that perished 
with the Byzantine empire, in order to oppress, under pretext of 
settling limits, to the Church. Everywhere the enslavement of the 
Church, aud the decline of her influence, have kept pace with the 
progress of civil despotism. This has been apparent in France, 
especially, where since Richelieu royalty has violently severed the 
country from its national institutions, which were based upon the 
idea of hierarchical and traditionary freedom.t But the princes 
declared to be omnipotent against the Church, have soon turned 
this doctrine against all that could and ought to have resisted them 
in the temporal order of things ; they have triumphed there, as in 
the ecclesiastical order, by the aid of the Gallican lawyers and 
theologians. And they thus founded the absolute power, which 
the revolution bas inherited, and which when it once gets hold of, 
it takes care to retain. 

“ Much is said at this moment of the necessity of a reaction against 
Paganism, and doubiless with infinite reason. This idea is extended to 





* Bellarmine, who passes for the most exaggerated of Ultramon- 
tanes, Bellarmine, a Jesuit and a cardinal, hesitates not to say in 
his book, ‘‘ De Romano Pontifice,” ‘ Licet resistere Pontifici inva- 
denti animas, vel turbanti rempublicam, et multo magis si Eccle- 
siam destruere videretur, licet, inquam, ei resistere, non faciendo 
quod jubet, et impediendo ne exequatur voluntatem suam. Non 
tamen licet eum judicare, vel punire, vel deponere, quod non est 
nisi superioris.” (Lib. ii. cap. 29.) In the third chapter of the same 
work, he proves that the monarchy tempered by aristocracy, is 
infinitely superior to the pure or unmixed monarchy. 

¢ Consult for this transformation of temperate into absolute 
royalty, an unimpeachable witness, M. Laferriére, Inspector Gene- 
ral, etc., in his Course of Administrative Law, published in the 
Revue de Legislation, 1838, 
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the domain of education ; and again with reason, provided people observe 
the moderation suitable to all, even the most legitimate reactions ; pro- 
vided we pass not from one extreme to another ; that we reject not the 
constant tradition of Catholic education, and that we proscribe not all 
that happens not to be in the Gospel and the Fathers, as the Caliph Omar 
burned everything not contained in the Koran. The evil which the 
revival of Paganism in the moral, social, and literary order of 
things has produced, cannot, in my opinion, be exaggerated. But 
in matter of Paganism, I know nothing more revolting, more 
deep-rooted, more perilous, than that political Paganism, which 
exalts into a dogma unity of power, the omnipotence of the state, 
monarchical idolatry, a government without control and balance, on 
the ruins of those ancient franchises, and those ancient checks, 
which the ancient organization of Christendom opposed to civil 
despotism.* 

“The government of one man, who pretends to act for all, to 
speak for all, to think for all, such is the ideal of Paganism, as it 
was realized under the Roman empire. The Christian middle age 
was founded on the complete absolute negation of a like state of 
things. Since the period of the Renaissance, some kings of wes- 
tern Europe, Lewis XIV. at their head, dreamed of the return of 
this scheme of polity, but without ever having realized it. Russia 
is the true modern ideal of this system. But for the last hundred 
years, the progress of rationalism and democracy among us has 
indisputably prepared and fashioned us for such aregime. Yet 
that Catholics should in any degree, directly or indirectly, become 
the apologists or the instruments of such a government, is a cala- 
mity which we hope we may be still spared. This is the result, 
however, which the systematic warfare waged by certain religious 
writers against political liberty, as it has been claimed and prac- 
tised by modern nations, inevitably leads to.’’ (pp. 91-6.) 


Weare glad to see by the passage we have marked in 
Italics, that M. de Montalembert has qualified the incau- 
tious approval he had given to the Abbé Gaume’s “ Ver 
Rongeur ;”’ a work, which has not found a single sup- — 
porter of name among the Catholics of Germany f and 





* Lately has been cited a remarkable instruction of Pope 
Clement VIII., on the index, wherein I find these remarkable 
words :—‘‘ Ea quoque aboleantur, que Paganismum redolent...... 
Item, que ex Gentilium placitis, moribus, exemplis, tyrannicam 
politiam fovent, et quam falso vocant rationem statis, ab evange- 
licé et Christiana lege abhorrentem, inducunt, deleantur.” 


t The Historisch-politische Blatter, and the Volk’s-Halle, have 
contained essays against it ; and the chaplain and fellow-prisoner 
of the late Archbishop of Cologne, M. Michelis, has written an able 
pamphlet in refutation of it. 
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England, and against which the greater part of * French 
Catholic writers have protested. That only expurgated 
editions of the Pagan Classics should be placed before the 
eyes of youth, and that passages of an irreligious tendency 
should be censured by the tutor, is a principle that bas been 
ever acknowledged and acted on in Catholic schools. More- 
over, that some portions of the writings of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers should. be more generally read and studied, 
than has hitherto been the practice in our collegiate edu- 
cation. is a truth, which is now among Catholics. very 
generally felt and admitted. But this admission: in: no 
wise affects the study of Heathen classical literature. 
The Pagan Classics must be studied, because, amid all 
their errors, they are often the witnesses of the primitive 
Revelation ; because they frequently corroborate the tes- 
timony of Holy Writ, and illustrate the manners, customs, 
and usages it describes; because, without them, the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, and the records of Church History 
would not unfrequently be obscure, and even unintelli- 
gible; because they fill up a mighty chasm in the history 
of the human race; because, as the languages of modern 
Europe were mostly formed out of the tongues in which 
they composed, their works assist us in the cultivation of 
our own literature ; because they throw light on the origin 
of our own laws and civil polity; because all that was 
true, and good, and beautiful among Heathen nations 
belonged not to Heathenism as such, but partly to prim e- 
val revelation, partly to human reason itself, and therefore 
contained the seeds of that excellence, which Chris- 
tian nations brought to maturity ; and lastly, because it 
is useful and ennobling withal to contemplate the heights, 
which even under a defective system of civilization, man can 
rise to in art and science, in legislation and in philosophy. 

The reprobation of all Pagan literature, which many 
passages in the Abbé Gaume’s book more than imply, f 





* Journals of great weight, like ‘‘ Le Correspondant,” and the 
‘Ami de la Religion,” have espoused the cause of classical studies, 
while eminent writers, like M. Le Normant, M. Foisset, the bishop 
of Orleans, M. Landriot, and a Jesuit, the Pére Cavour, have 
entered the lists against the Abbé Gaume. 

t To take but one example, the words which Scripture applies to 
the crime of idolatry, “that it is the beginning and the end of all 
evil,” are referred by the Abbe Gaume to heathen hterature 
itself !°! 
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can consistently rest only on the tacit assumption, that 
Heathenism instead of being a mixture of truth and error, 
is unmitigated falsehood and imposture; consequently, 
that as the Lutheran heresy maintains, unregenerate 
man is all evil, his virtues, sins, and all his moral 
faculties are not merely, to use the words of the Council 
of Trent, “ weakened’’ by the Fall, but radically and 
totally vitiated. Hence Luther, consistently enough with 
his fundamental doetrine, railed against that dead heathen, 
Aristotle, and his fellow-Pagans. But as Heresy in her 
career ever leaps from one extreme to another, the greater 
part of Luther’s followers, since the middle of the last cen- 
tury, exalt the Pagan models in art, literature, philosophy, 
and politics, above those of Christian countries. It was so 
with the Bible. The first German Protestants held, that 
not merely the sense, but each word and comma of Scrip- 
ture was divinely inspired; but lo! their descendants 
have ended by rejecting the divine inspiration of the Bible, 
and even the athenticity of most of its parts. 

It ill becomes Catholic writers, however, from a mis- 
taken zeal, to sanction, though ever so remotely, heretical 
exaggerations. 

In the following passage, our author treats, with much 
tact and wisdom, the delicate as well as important ques- 
tion of religious Toleration. He points out its general 
expediency and even necessity, its special utility to the 
true Church in these times, and then traces the limits 
which it should not overstep. 

“| know full well that in the present day, different in this res- 
pect from preceding times, religious liberty is everywhere the neces- 
sary concomitant of political freedom. I hesitate not to affirm, that 
if we could suppress the liberty of error and of evil, it would be a 
duty. But experience proves that in our modern state of society 
we cannot completely attain this object without stifling withal the 
liberty of good, without intrusting omnipotence to governments, 
neither worthy nor capable of exercising it. Freedom of conscience 
—that principle so long invoked by the enemies of religion—now 
turns in every country to its advantage. Doubiless it would be 
absurd to proclaim it in countries where it does not exist, where it is 
claimed by no one. But where it exists, where it has been once inscribed 
in the statute book, let us beware not to effxce it, for it becomes the safe- 
guard of faith, and the bulwark of the Church. We well know that 
this principle, invoked by the first reformers, was never practised 
by them ; that Luther, Calvin, Henry VIIL, were the most violent 
persecutors not of Catholics only, but of Protestants, who did not 
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in everything think like them ; that the Reformation triumphed in 
England, in Germany, in Holland, by the aid only of penalties, and 
of the most stringent coercion, It is not, therefore, the principle of 
religious freedom, which Protestantism has been indebted to for its 
success. On the other hand, we do not see that Catholicism has 
gained anything in France by the revocation of the edict of Nantes; 
on the contrary, it has ever been on the decline from that period 
down to the present time. Further, we do not see that in Spain, 
in Italy, in Piedmont, where down to this day the freedom of dis- 
senting religions has been proscribed, the Church has escaped 
spoliations aud the most bloody persecutions. It would seem, then, 
that there does not at present lie the chief danger to the Church. 
By a wonderful secret of Divine Providence, in every country at 
present, free enquiry is conducive solely to the cause of truth ; 
everywhere in order to arrest the progress of the Catholic faith, is 
heresy compelled to shelter itself under oppressive laws, or the 
violence of popular tumult. This is the case in Sweden, in Eng- 
land, in Prussia, in Switzerland, and even in the little duchy of 
Mecklenburg.* It is not certainly Catholics, who at the present 
day proscribe their adversaries, banish them, prohibit their preach- 
ing, or drag them to the pretorium. No, it is against them that at 
Stockholm, in London, in Schwerin, at Geneva, such coercive measures 
must be employed in order to check the triumphant expansion of 
their principles. At present, to fear either liberty or science in the 
pretended interest of religion, would be tantamount to question its 
truth. Thus the venerable prelate, whom we just cited, has writ- 
ten the following words, and under the egis of his authority, we 
are happy to place our own personal conviction. ‘After all,’ says 
he, ‘what have we to fear? Catholic truth hath unto this day 
struggled against all obstacles, overcome all heresies, success- 
fully combated all, even the most hostile opinions of philosophy, 
triumphed over the most angry passions; she has come into collision 
with all sciences that have been perverted against her, and the 
sciences have come in succession to bow before her, and recognize 
her divinity. The attack has assumed all forms, exhausted all 
means ; let us leave to the freedom of defence the task of paraly- 





* In this Lutheran country a Catholic is not allowed to have the 
divine offices celebrated in his own house by an itinerant priest. A 
special ordinance of the Grand Duke, dated the 10th March, 1852, 
interdicts Catholics the celebration of the Mass elsewhere than at 
Schwerin and at Ludwigslust, and once a year at Batzow. <A con- 
verted nobleman, who had invited a priest to come and live with 
him, was summoned by the police to make him quit the country 
within eight days. We must read the correspondence of this Grand 
Duke with the Catholic priests, published by the Volk’s-Halle of the 
1st September, 1852, in order to form a just idea of what Lutherans 
understand by freedom of conscience. 
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zing the freedom of attack. Let Catholicism but find a clear 
stage, and you will see that everywhere it will attain its ends. The 
mind of man having been made for Catholicism, as it in turn is 
made for the human mind, the passions may in vain murmur and 
complain, it must needs reach the mind.’ ”* (pp. 99—101.} 


In the principles here laid down we fully concur. The 
passage marked in italics is entitled to great attention, 
coming, as it does, from so staunch a defender of religious 
liberty, as the Count de Montalembert. 

The subject is of such importance, that we shall venture 
a few words in its further elucidation. 

The rule of conduct for governments, we take it, is 
shortly this. Keep out heresy, as long as with due regard 
to the rights of honest conviction, and the peace of your 
realm, you can safely do so ; but when once it has obtained 
a footing in your realm, allow it the fullest freedom ; 
that is to say, so long as it respects your civil laws and in- 
stitutions. And on this principle Catholic governments 
have long acted. Thus we see, that in those countries of 
our communion where Protestantism has obtained a 
footing, such as Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, Bavaria, 
Belgium, France,* and Switzerland, their Catholic govern- 
ments have accorded to it the fullest toleration; but in 
those lands, where it was never introduced, like Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, the system of religious exclusion pre- 
vails. And the reason of this distinction is obvious. The 
first introduction of heresy into a land is usually attended 
with tumults, seditions, civil war, and revolution. ‘Throw 
Spain open to Protestantism, said the great theologian 
and publicist, Balmez, and you renew the religious wars 





* Mgr. Renda, évéque d’Annecy: De la Liberté et de Vavenir de la 
Republique Francoise. p. 98. 


t In France, during the greater part of the seventeenth century, 
—a period when no Protestant government afforded toleration to 
Catholics,—the Huguenots enjoyed the fullest religious freedom. 
And if, by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, they were in 1685 
unfortunately bereaved of their religious liberties, yet those who 
remained in their country enjoyed during the eighteenth century 
practical] toleration, as the example of the Maréchal de Saxe, who, 
though a Protestant, was commander-in-chief of the French armies, 
would alone show. Two years before the Revolution of 1789, 
Lewis XVI. issued an edict of toleration in favour of his Protestant 
subjects. 
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of the sixteenth century. Take for example the case 
of the Madiai in Tuscany,—a case which has been so 
grossly misrepresented, and about which, in this country, 

o fanatical a cry has been recently raised.* First, here 
's an attempt made to introduce what is called a purer form 
of religion by means of the grossest bribery, such as is 
practised by the Soupers in Ireland, and which all men, we 

hould think, except atheists, must stigmatize as most 
corrupt and immoral. Secondly, it is by profane ridicule 
and indecent ribaldry, which all legislators have ever 
visited with punishment, and not by fair argument, the 
dogmas of the Catholic Church are in this instance as- 
sailed. Thirdly, the party at whose instigation the Ma- 
diai carried on their work of proselytism, is a revolution- 
ary, jacobinical faction, which aims at the introduction of 
bloodshed and anarchy into the Italian peninsula. Fourthly, 
the sort of Protestantism which these people would smug- 
gle into their country, is not what is called the orthodox 
Protestantism, (for this on the Continent has no expansive 
force,) but the Swiss and the German Protestantism, 
which in most cases is substantially identical with Deism, 
that is still punishable by English statute and common 
law, and for which the bookseller Carlile was thirty years 
ago sentenced by the Queen’s Bench to heavy fine and 
imprisonment. Fifthly, even the orthodox Protestantism, 
even Anglicanism itself could not be introduced, as was 
just observed, into a purely Catholic country, without pro- 
ducing those civil disorders and commotions, that marked 
the era of the Reformation. There are elements enough of 
political discord and confusion in Italy, without adding to 
them the religious rancour of sects. 

Again, a Catholic government owes it ‘to its subjects, 
especially to the humbler and more ignorant, and conse- 
quently more defenceless classes, to guard them, (as long 
as it can do so, consistently with the claims of justice and 
the rights of humanity), from the moral contamination of 
heresy. 

So we conclude; happy those countries, where religious 
tole: ation prevails ; but still happier those that are blessed 
with religious uniformity,—an uniformity, which, as the 





* They are in a healthy prison, and are at liberty to peruse their 
Protestant Bible, as even Protestant witnesses have confessed. 
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illustrious Protestant Cuvier once said at the French tri- 
bune, it is a crime to disturb.* ; 

We had marked many passages of this interesting Essay 
for extraction; but must conelude, for our paper has swelled 
beyond the limits we kad prescribed to ourselves. 

M. de Montalembert, as we have seen, has victoriously 
orroved, that the Catholic Church is the parent of true 
liberty ; that the temperate monarchy, which is most ana- 
logous to her own divine constitution, offers her the greatest 
securities, as, on the other hand, it best promotes the civil 
freedom and happiness of mankind; that this form of 
government, which prevailed in the middle age, has in 
modern times been mostly succeeded by an absolutism, 
that has proved as inimical to the interests of religion, as 
to those of society, and has prepared the way for the anar- 
chic revolutions of our time. But, as we before observed, 
M. de Montalembert, in his onslaught on absolutism, as 
well as on democracy, has too much overlooked the vices 
of the modern representative system, which is itself but a 
disguised democracy. Admiring, too, as he does, the 
medieval institutions, he thinks their resuscitation impos- 
sible. This is sofar true, as regards minute and transitory 
forms, but not as regards the lasting, essential elements, 
that compose modern European society. For, on what was 
the monarchy of the middle ages based? On a proprietary 
royalty—an endowed clergy—an opulent aristocracy, and 
free burgesses, in the possession of extended municipal 
rights. But these are institutions, the first elements 
whereof still exist in all European nations, and which, in 
order to regain their former vigour and efficiency, need but 
that the pressure of revolutionary laws should be removed. 
Does our author suppose, that if the pious liberality of th. 
French people were allowed by the laws to endow their 
priesthood, the bishops and clergy would not soon possées;, 
sufficient property, not only to found charitable institutions 
but to maintain their rank in the senate? And are now 
the old French nobles, in despite of the most sweeping 
and cruel confiscations that history records, still, on the 
whole, the largest landed proprietors in the country? And 





* Not long ago, M. Jules Gondon, in the ‘* Univers,” quoted a 
passage to this effect from a speech delivered by the Baron Cuvier 
in the French Chamber of Peers during the first years of the 
Restoration. 
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would they not be still more so, if, as under the Restoration, 
the right of primogeniture were revived? And are not the 
burgesses of France still conscious of their ancient dig- 
nity, and still desirous of the re-establishment of their old 
municipal rights? Yes, where the tyranny of revolution 
ceases, there the natural institutions of society spontane- 
ously revive. 

e trust that the lesson which our author has read to 
the present Ruler of France, will not be thrown away on 
him. Immortal services has that prince rendered to 
France, by rescuing her from the horrors of socialism. 
But the great work of social reparation requires something 
more than a successful coup d’etat; the bleeding wounds 
of society must be bound up by the soothing hand of the 
Church, which to that end requires unfettered freedom 
of action; and social order can no more be re-established 
by military despotism, than freedom could be founded by 
the tumultuous democracy that has just been overthrown, 
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4,.—Lady-Bird. A Tale, By Lavy Gzorc1ana Funtertoy, Author 
of “Ellen Middleton,” &c. 3 vols., 8vo. London: Moxon. 1853, 


ANY of our readers are old enough to remember a 

very dull and uninviting class of publications, com- 
monly known as ‘‘ Serious Novels.’’ Like the Sentimen- 
tal, the Fashionable, the Historical, and the Philosophical 
schools, they had their day of popularity. But it was a 
very brief one, and the current of fashion has long been ' 
flowing in the opposite direction, The notion which a 
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large proportion of readers seems, of late years, to have 
entertained of the calling of a novelist, might be fully 
expressed by the well-known device of the ancient sun- 
dial, “‘ Horas non numero, nisi serenas.’’ If we are to 
judge by the class of publications which had become 
popular, the profession was shorn of all its severer preten- 
sions, and brought down to the luxurious standard of the 
age. Its functions were not supposed to extend beyond 
the “ unclouded hour.”’ Its duty, in the eyes of most of 
its patrons, was merely to fill up a chance interval in the 
routine of business ; to beguile the tedium of an idle and 
purposeless life; in a word, to minister to the lightest 
and most trivial requirements of literature, We do 
not speak now of the more serious aud cultivated portion 
of the community. With them, no doubt, such notions 
were always estimated at their due value. But it is 
equally certain that a large class of readers,—abundantly 
large to exercise a most powerful influence on the views 
of a writer dependent upon their patronage,—had ceased 
for years to dream of looking higher. If we needed evi- 
dence of the fact, it would not be necessary to go beyond 
the latest volumes of Bent’s List, or the Publisher’s Cir- 
cular. It speaks with a significance which it is impossible 
to mistake, in the mass of ‘“‘ Novels of the season,’’— 
idle, frivolous, and purposeless, or with no purpose higher 
than that of mere amusement—which form the staple of 
the more pretentious columns of these publications. 

We do not say that the number of positively bad novels 
has been on the inerease in England. On the contrary, 
if we exclude from consideration the literature of the 
very lowest class, and certain tasteless and trashy trans- 
lations from foreign languages, with which the cheap 
libraries have of late years been teeming, and the deli- 
berate reproduction of which is almost more disgraceful 
than the original authorship, modern English fiction may 
be pronounced comparatively pure ; at least it presents a 
striking contrast, in this particular, with the contemporary 
literature of France and Germany. 

The vice of which we complain is negative, rather 
than positive. It is not that the books to which we 
allude directly instilled corrupt or pernicious principles. 
It is not even that their immediate tendency was seduc- 
tive and enervating. It is rather that they sought merely 
to excite or amuse, and nothing more; that they failed to 
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impress any practical lesson of life; and that, without 
directly relaxing the moral tone of the mind, they were 
utterly deficient in the power, and even the design, to brace 
and invigorate it. The writers did not appear to feel, or 
perhaps they refused to recognize, any higher obligation 
than that which is purely literary. Like Mr. Skimpole, they 
declined altogether the notion of ‘‘ responsibility.”” And 
if they succeeded in producing an effective tale, provided 
it did not violate any of the proprieties of life, or trench’ 
upon the received principles of popular morality, they 
conceived themselves to have discharged all that was 
required. 

tt would be vain to shut our eyes to the fact that such, 
if not worse, has been the character of a large proportion 
of the fashionable novels which each successive season 

oduces, and still more of the lighter serial and periodical 
iterature of the day. Now we may be told that such works 
are, at least, not an evil; that they cannot be the instru- 
ments of positive harm; and that they supply a source of 
innocent literary relaxation, which, if it be not actually 
beneficial, is, at all events, indifferent, in its effects. But 
we know the contrary by painful-experience. It is difficult 
in this matter, as in poetry, to recognizea medium. There 
is a natural tendency, especially among the young and ima- 
ginative, to transfer to real life the impressions and ideas 
with which they have been familiarized ; and we fear that 
it will generally be found that the habitual reader of frivo- 
lous and purposeless_ literature has ended by himself 
=e down into a frivolous and purposeless habit of 

ought. 

Now it cannot be doubted that the novelist’s art is 
capable of much better things, and that, if honestly pur- 
sued, it may be made to exercise a powerful and widely 
extended influence. The most elaborate novel, in truth, 
is but a development of the same principle which is so fre- 
quently and effectively employed in the Scriptures of both 
‘l'estaments ;—the concealing a moral or doctrinal instruc- 
tion under the veil of an apologue or parable. The 
machinery of a regular tale is, of course, more com- 
plicated ; the plan is more artfully elaborated; the fiction 
is longer and more systematically sustained; but, in 
every essential particular, the leading characteristics of 
the type, even in its simplest form, are substantially pre- 
served. And hence fiction has been pressed into the ser- 
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vice of almost every great movement of modern times, and 
has proved in every revolution, whether religious, social, 
or political, one of the most efficient instruments of propa- 
gandism. Unhappily, too, we have as much evidence of 
its influence for evil as for good. The experiences of 
Candide, and the daring, but ingenious paradoxes of Dr. 
Pangloss, did more to sap the foundations of faith and 
morals in France, than the ponderous sophistries of the 
Encyclopedia. The unhappy taint which, in more recent 
times, has contaminated the whole moral and social 
system of the operative class in France, is more surely 
attributable to the corrupting, though unseen, influence of 
a bad literature, than the direct teaching of communist 
lectures, or the organized agitation of socialist clubs and 
associations. We wish it could be said that this is con- 
fined to France. But unfortunately there has been no 
inconsiderable share of it of late years in England. A 
large proportion of the cheap literature of the working 
classes, partly of native production, partly imported from 
the worst continental markets, is of a character which it is 
impossible to contemplate without horror. That there is 
no exaggeration in the description of the contents of Mr. 
Sprott’s book-basket in ‘‘ My Novel,” any one who chooses 
to refer to Mr. Mayhew’s matter-of-fact enumeration of 
* coster-literature,’? may easily satisfy himself; and 
the most hasty inspection of the stock of any seller of 
cheap periodicals, whether in the metropolis, or in the 
manufacturing towns, will supply but too painful an 
evidence of the literal truth of his most startling statistics. 

It is only of the lowest literature, however, that this is 
true. There is little trace of grossness in the higher 
class of English fiction. And even as regards more 
venial offences, although, as we have said, the ten- 
dency of many of our writers has, of late years, been to- 
wards the very lightest and most frivolous tone, we are 
bound to add, that few, if any, of these, has attained to 
real popularity. The mere caterers for public amusement, 
whatever may have been their temporary success—how- 
ever effective they may have been as caricaturists, or dex- 
terous in their more serious delineations of character— have 
never taken a permanent hold upon the public mind. No 
writers of fiction have ever attained a solid and permanent 
popularity, except those who have written earnestly and 
with a purpose. It has often happened that the purpose was 
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a vicious, or, at least, a questionable one. But some pur- 
pose, at least, seems necessary, in order to give life and 
reality to the fiction under which it is conveyed. 

It may be said that, from its very nature, every novel 
must have some such purpose. And it is perfectly true, 
that in every novel there is, or is believed to be, one such 
general plan ; and although the details are variously ela- 
borated, according to the fancy or inventive powers of the 
author, the professed object, in all cases, is to advocate 
the common cause of morality and truth. In a word, the 
purpose of all novels, except the professe lly bad ones, is to 
make, what the writer considers, virtue attractive and to 
render vice odious and repulsive in the same degree. 

But the purpose to which we allude must be more 
specific than this. It is plain that, in proportion to the 
variety of views as to the constituents of true virtue, and 
the diversity of ideal representations thereof, which the 
writers may form to their imagination, will be the variety 
of special moral lessons they seek to impress. The vague- 
ness of the conception must be fatal to the distinctness of 
the portrait ; and, starting from the same general plan, 
Wwe can conceive an almost endless variety of representa- 
tions, from Lord Chesterfield’s ‘‘ Complete Gentleman,’’ 
up to the lofty ideal of the Civilite Chrétienne. Among 
these numberless passible conceptions, we need scarcely 
say that the only ideal of virtue from which a true 
Christian artist can draw his representations, must be 
that which will bear the test of the sterling morality of the 
Gospel. 

We are far from seeking hereby to imply that every 
really good novel must be, in the technical sense of the 
word, a religious novel. On the contrary, we think it all 
but impossible to produce a work of this class, which, with 
general readers at least, will not be likely to defeat its 
own object. There is an instinct of our minds which leads 
us to regard religion as so essentially a subject between 
ourselves and God, and one so, of its own nature, apart 
from the every-day concerns of life, that we are impelled, 
almost mechanically, to resist the attempt to bring it before 
us in any other form than its own. Religious teaching 
directly conveyed under the guise of fiction, is almost in- 
variably tiresome, and, indeed, repulsive. The authoress 
of “ Amy Herbert,’’ is perhaps the only writer whose reli- 
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gious tales we could name, as exempt from the :character 
of absolute prosiness, and even worse. 

Nevertheless, although we do not desire to see the moral 
teaching made too prominent or too direct, we regard it as 
essential that it should at least be sound and unexception- 
able, and founded on the immutable principles of Christian 
morality. Now we regret to think that the great body of 
our novels, even those which are considered perfectly un- 
objectionable, are lamentably deficient in this particular. 
Few of them will bear to be tried by the Gospel standard. 
Perhaps it is hardly too much to say, even of the best of 
them, that the lessons which they inculcate, and the 
models of action which they hold up for imitation, might 
equally be sketched by a moralist who had never studied 
.a page.of the New Testament. 

Indeed, the ideal of virtue which pervades the great 
mass of our most successful novels hardly ever rises 
beyond the pagan standard. Analyze the character of 
any of their heroes. Pride, often in its grossest forms, 
and always in that more subtle, but equally pernicious 
guise, which is the great antagonist of true Christian per- 
fection, is found its leading principle of action. The 
type is various enough, but the principle is unchanging. 
In some cases we meet it in the form of honour ;—a 
chivalrous and admirable sentiment, undoubtedly ;—but 
yet a purely natural principle, beginning with self, and 
ending with self, never looking to the higher and holier 
relations with God, never tempered by the habitual recog- 
nition of our total dependence on Him for all that we are, 
and all that we possess; in a word, systematically ignoring 
the great foundation of alltrue conception of virtue:— 


Da me posso nullo, 
Con Dio posso tutto, 
A Dio I’ onore, 

A me il disprezzo. 


In other eases it appears in the form of intellect ; the 
impersonation of scholarship, philosophy, taste; a thing 
apart from, and above the vulgar herd, possessing few, if 
any, sympathies in common with them, and mixing up an 
element of pity, and often of contempt, even in the rela- 
tions of benevolence by which it is still connected with its 
kind: Eugene Aram and Maltravers are favourable speci- 
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mens of this class. We could easily enumerate many 
others far more objectionable. 

In other cases it assumes the guise of manhood ;—the 
courage and self-reliance which bear down every obstacle, 
and which make even defeat a triumph, by the use to 
which it is converted. 

But in these and the countless other types in which it 
appears, the whole tendency of the lessons which they 
embody, is to impress us with the belief that we are our- 
selves the arbiters of our own destiny. We look in vain 
for that vital truth, Da me posso nullo. It is true, indeed, 
that it is seldom formally denied ; but it is always denied 
in effect, by being completely ignored. 

ow the qualities which we are thus taught to admire, 
and on which we are habituated to rely, are, doubtless, 
great and admirable qualities ; and when tempered by a 
true Christian spirit, they are the great elements of the 
erfection of manhood; but, as they are presented to us 
in these delineations, they are all infected with one com- 
mon taint, more or less fatal according to their degree :— 


“ The trail of the serpent is over them all.” 


© It is the same for the writers who take their ideal from 
the affections, and draw the principles of action from the 
softer and more gentle qualities of our nature. Some of 
the most beautiful and effective novelists of the day owe 
their best charm to the skilful use of this element of 
interest, We need hardly say that there is none among 
Mr. Dickens’s great qualities to which he is so largely 
indebted for his popularity, as the wonderful mastery which 
he possesses over this, the finest and most delicate machi- 
nery of our nature. And yet, after all, the affection which 
he paints, and which he makes so exquisitely amiable and 
attractive, is, especially in his earlier writings, a purely 
natural sentiment. Itis ‘‘ of the earthearthy.”’ It claims 
no higher origin than the impulse of our nature. It is 
but one of our instincts, flourishing spontaneously and 
without cultivation, even where, as in poor Joe, no other 
faculty has been permitted to take root, or where, as in 
the wretched girl in Oliver Twist, every better feeling has 
been obliterated by passion and crime. 

The same defect is observable in the motives of action 
which are proposed. They seldom range beyond the things 
of this earth. If the rewards of virtue are not made explicitly 
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to consist in worldly happiness, in distinction, success, 
wealth, honour, love, at least no other finds a place; or, if 
there be any, it is that principle of the old philosophy which 
makes virtue its own reward. The means for the attain- 
ment of these ends, too, partake of the same character. 
The idea of aid from on high is a stranger in these pages. 
We are taught to rely on “ ourselves alone ;”’ and if there 
be any virtues more than the rest which are held up to 
admiration, it is those of courage, perseverance, and self- 
reliance. 

It would be well, indeed, if the evil ended here. But 
unfortunately in many of the most popular novels within 
our memory, it extended far beyond what we have been 
describing. The heroes of many of those novels, (whose 
character as a whole, from the many great qualities with 
which they were invested, it was impossible not to admire,) 
are not merely dangerous models from the defect to which 
we have been alluding, but are positively calculated to cor- 
rupt and undermine the instincts of virtue, or at least to 
diminish the natural horror of vice, by divesting it of its 
grossness, and exhibiting it in connexion with qualities 
which irresistibly claim our admiration. If we expressly 
name ‘‘ Pelham,’ “ Sydenham,” “ The Young Duke,” 
and “ Vivian Grey,” it is rather as examples of a class 
than for any special demerit of their own in this particular. 
The tendency of them all is not only, as we have already 
said, to exclude altogether religious sentiment from among 
the constituents of greatness and of amiability, but to 
represent both as (to say the least,) not incompatible with 
those vicious irregularities, into which youth is, at the 
best, but too liable to fall, and to which such examples, 
even in the ideal, are the most dangerous incentive. In 
truth, we defy the finest mind to pass through the ordeal of 
the habitual indulgence, even for a short period, in the 
reading of these books, and such as these, without feeling 
its instincts of virtue weakened, if not without receivin 
the direct impression that these vices are but incidenta 
frailties of youth, venial in their nature, and almost un- 
avoidable in themselves. 

We nay be told, however, that we are overstating the 
evil. We may be reminded that, although the books in 
question contain no direct religious teaching, yet they are 
far, even the very lightest among them, from excluding 
the idea of religion, or ignoring its influence. There is no 
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want of occasional allusions to religion. and to its ordi- 
nances, and in many instances the allusion is as direct and 
formal as in a professedly religious novel. But our objection 
to them is, not that religion is excluded, but that its influ- 
ence, as a principle of action, isignored. ‘Taking the very 
best of the cases to which we refer, if religion enter into the 
portraiture at all, itis as an adjunct of the character rather 
than apart. It is a thing tolerated rather than recog- 
nized. It is seldom presented as a principle of action, 
seldom even as a guiding influence. It can hardly even be 
said to appear at all, except as a conventional institution 
anda thing of mechanical habit. Above all, we never 
find it in that character which it must always possess in 
order to be genuine—unseen and yet not the less sensible; 
felt in its actions rather than it itself ; the spontaneous and 
natural outpouring of the heart, animating and directing 
all its impulses, colouring all its views, inspiring its im- 
pulses, and chastening its desires. 

It is true, on the other hand, that, in the works of 
eur popular novelists, there is no stint of the purely 
natural virtues, honour, generosity, benevolence, delicacy 
of sentiment, disinterestedness. Perhaps, indeed, the 
ideal of these is generally too high to be practically 
available as a model; and we have little doubt that the 
excess to which this ideal perfection had been carried, was 
the cause of the reaction on. the opposite side, which has 
been the distinguishing characteristic of the new and most 
influential school of fiction, foanded by Mr. Thackeray. 
His conception of human nature, (we are speaking now 
ef his earlier works,) is the very reverse of all this. Far 
from idealizing its great and good qualities to form. his 
heroes, he may rather be said to have blotted them out 
from his portraits altogether. In his sketches of life we 
look in vain for those perfect beings which it was the 
fashion of older novelisis to draw. It is not merely that 
in his pages we lose sight of that perfect disinterestedness 
which seems to live solely for the happiness of others ; that 
we meet no more of that utter disregard of self which (what- 
ever may be the minor peculiarities of individual concep- 
tion), forms the common basis of the character assigned to 
the hero of a popular novel. Mr, Thackeray is not content 
with suppressing all this; he has absolutely reversed the pic- 
ture, and the axiom from which he starts in his conceptions. 
of character is,. that self, the love of self, the interest of self,. 
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the gratification of self, and the exaltation of self, consti- 
tute for all, rich and poor, high and low, men and women, 
the main-spring of action, and the guiding and controlling 
rinciple of conduct. For him life is one vast ‘Vanity 

‘air ;’’ and, if we be content to accept his delineations, we 
must believe that there is no single human being exempt 
from its influence. All is hollow, insincere, sham. The 
degree of sham may vary, but the difference is only in 
degree; and the principle of action is the same in all 
his characters, from the professional adventurer who 
swindles for his daily bread, to the doating and (as 
far as meets the eye,) the self-denying lover who sacri- 
fices all for the happiness of the object of his affection. 
Under all the best and most generous actions which 
he pourtrays, Mr. Thackeray never fails to place the 
same unvarying under stratum, and sooner or later we 
are sure to see it cropping up from below. If there be 
any exceptions to this rule among the many personages 
whom he has sketched, their good qualities are marred 
in our eyes by the weakness, simplicity, and utter want 
of dignity, with which they are coupled. There is not 
a single generous or unselfish character in Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s novels, who is not almost a simpleton, at least in those 
things in which this generosity is displayed. Certainly 
there is not a single one of whom it could be said that Mr. 
Thackeray’s delineation of generosity is calculated to 
render that virtue respectable or attractive. The gener- 
osity of a hero, in his hands, degenerates into the weakness 
of a muff. 

Thus the direct tendency of the writings of Mr. Thacke- 
ray and his imitators, is to create a painful scepticism, if not 
an utter disbelief, in the existence of genuine virtue among 
men. In this point he is evidently himself a hearty unbe- 
liever. Hence it is that among the whole host of satirists, 
ancient and modern, there is not one who is more earnest 
or more scathing in his denunciations of vice in all its 
forms, and especially of the master-vice of the world, 
hollowness and sham. Nevertheless we do not hesitate 
to say, that we regard Mr. Thackeray’s writings as more 
dangerous to virtue in certain temperaments than, if this 
be possible, the most inflammatory production of the modern 
French school. No man is more successful in denouncing 
vice and laying bare its turpitude. But while he does so, 
he exhibits it as universal, and by a natural inference una- ~ 
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voidable. If all the world around us is corrupt, how can 
we hope to maintain ourselves pure? Other writers under- 
mine virtue by a process of seduction. Mr. Thackeray 
withers it up by the ordeal of despair. . 

We are sorry to place in the same category the able and 
original authoress of “‘ Jane Eyre,’’ and ‘“ Shirley.” 
Indeed, her great claim to originality lies in her having dis- 
carded the traditionary ideals of heroes and heroines, and 
formed those of her tales of sterner stuff than that em- 
ployed by her predecessors. Like Mr. Thackeray, she too 
18 a sceptic as to the perfectibility of the human race. She 
has little faith in its better qualities, and little sympathy 
with the display of them; and she is never more eom- 
pletely at home than in violating and setting at defiance 
the conventionalities of opinion in their regard. 

With respect to both of these writers, it will easily be 
inferred from what we have said, that the religious element 
scarcely appears at all in their pages; and, indeed, in 
** Jane Eyre’’ and “‘ Shirley,’’ the defect is far more than 
merely negative. There is a subtle tinge of fatalism per- 
vading the writings of both, sometimes openly expressed, 
sometimes showing it in the progress of events. We are 
made unconsciously to feel that our actions are not under 
our control. Esmond, in Mr. Thackeray’s new novel, |iii. 
p. 166,] holds that “‘nature fashioned some men for ambi- 
tion and dominion, as it hath formed others for obedience 
and gentle submission. ‘I'he leopard follows his nature as 
the jamb does, and acts after leopard law; she can neither 
help her beauty, nor her courage, nor her cruelty, nor a 
single spot on her shining coat, nor the conquering spirit 
which impels her, nor the shot which brings her down.”’ 
He declares that his mistress, Beatrix, “‘could no more help 
exercising her coquetries on every man that came near her, 
than the sun can help shining on great and small;”’ [iii. 246. ] 
and ina still more serious matter, that the prince could no 
more help following her with unlawful love, than she her- 
self oon § help her beauty. [p. 259.] Without stating it so 
broadly in so many terms, the author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ 
creates the same impression by the whole tenor of her 
stories. Now we need scarcely say that principles such as 
these, by their own nature, strike at the very root of all 
responsibility, and relax the even fundamental obligations 
of the moral law. How much more fatal their tendency, 
when coupled with that hateful spirit of distrust and scep- 
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ticism, which doubts or disbelieves all the good, accepts (and 
even exaggerates in degree) all the evil, with which, in the 
casualties of intercourse, it may chance to find itself thrown 
into contact! We defy the most generous and trusting 
heart to pass entirely unscathed through such an ordeal. 
Sure we are that in itself it is calculated, not alone to blight 
and chill every good and generous emotion, but to scathe 
~~ wither up the very sources of these emotions them- 
selves. 

We have allowed ourselves to be drawn into these loose 
and desultory observations, as a preliminary to a few stric- 
tures upon the novels of the present season. It would be 
vain to expect that there should not be very many among 
them which are faithful to the old type, and to which the ob- 
jections which we have been making apply with all their 
force. But we gladly recognize among them, and we are 
happy to add in the very best and highest class, evidences 
of far better promises, and even performances. We have 
selected from the mass four of undisputed pre-eminence— 
those of Mr. Thackeray, of the author of Jane Eyre, of Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, and of Lady Georgiana Fuller- 
ton. It will easily be understood that we have no idea 
of attempting a formal criticism of all or any of them. 
Our observations regarding them must be limited to the 
particular points which we have been all along discussing. 

Mr. Thackeray’s novel, ‘‘ Esmond,’’ is in the form of 
the autobiography of a Colonel in the service of Queen 
Anne—a form which the author, although with occasional 
slips and anachronisms, has taken every pains to maintain 
in all the details of language, style, sentiment, and man- 
ners. Esmond is (as it is supposed,) the illegitimate 
son of Lord Castlewood, the head of one of the old Catho- 
lic Cavalier families. On the death of his father, he has 
been taken under the protection of the new Lord Castle- 
wood and his lady. He is educated along with the Castle- 
wood children, Frank and Beatrix, is loved and cherished 
especially by Lady Castlewood, with all the tenderness of 
a parent. Lord Castlewood, though warm-hearted and 
generous, and blest with a wife’s love, by far the purest 
and most devoted which Mr. Thackeray has yet pourtrayed, 
becomes a drunkard, an indifferent, and ultimately an 
unfaithful husband. He is estranged from his wife, and 
notwithstanding his own infidelities, becomes jealous of 
her. Ina duel, which is the result of this jealousy, and 
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in which Esmond, after vainly endeavouring to prevent it,- 
acts as his second, Lord Castlewood is slain; not, how- 
ever, until after he has learnt that the supposition as to 
the illegitimacy of Esmond’s birth is without foundation, 
and that he is in reality the rightful heir of the title and 
estates, which he had himself been enjoying. Lady 
Castlewood resents the share which Esmond has had in 
the fatal duel which cost her husband’s life, and for a time 
withdraws her protection from him, so that he is thrown 
upon his own resources, and forced to battle single-handed 
with fortune. 

The history of his subsequent but little career is, we 


must say, exceedingly tedious and uninteresting, and is’ 


enlivened by his passion for the fair Beatrix, the daughter 
of his former patron and protector. Still there is much in 
his story which it is impossible not to admire. He is made 
aware of the secret of his birth and his rights, and yet, in 
delicacy to the living and the dead, he sacrifices all, and 
refuses to avail himself of the knowledge to their humilia- 
tion. We had hoped, as we read Mr. Thackeray’s power- 
ful and thrilling description of the struggle between, on the 
one side, ambition and love, (for his hopes of the hand of 
Beatrix are wound up in the decision,) and on the other, 
friendship, affection, and respectful consideration for the 
feelings of those whom he loves, that he had become a con- 
vert from his old sceptical and misanthropic theories, and 
had learned to understand and appreciate true generosity 
of heart. But we are sorry to say that the illusion was 
speedily dissipated, Esmond is generous, disinterested, 
self-denying, it is true. But the effect of these noble 
qualities is marred in him, precisely as it was marred in 
the heroes of Mr. Thackeray’s former stories. Dobbin, 
in “‘ Vanity Fair,’’ possessed the same qualities in a high 
degree. Yet the character of Dobbin rises but little 
beyond what is familiarly termed a “‘ spooney.’’? And we 
are almost tempted to say, that weak and mawkish as 
Dobbin is, we should pronounce him a more respectable 
character than the hero of the present tale. The weakness 
and blindness of Esmond’s passion for Beatrix, (a heartless 
and unprincipled coquette, who is but a reproduction of 
Blanche Amory in Pendennis,) is a blot on his character 
which no amount of high qualities could redeem, and 
which has the effect of rendering all the certainly great 
qualities of Esmond contemptible, if not repulsive. It is 
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not merely that his love is proof against all her indiffer- 
ence; that it survives the assurance on her mother’s part 
that she will not accept him, and that she is not worthy of 
him. It is proof against his own knowledge of her worth- 
lessness; his conviction of her worldly and ambitious 
character ; against his knowledge of her having made and 
unmade engagements of marriage in which her heart had 
no concern; even against her still more questionable 
schemes to win what never could be a lawful love. 
Through all this, weakly, blindly, and against every prin- 
ciple of manly dignity and self-respect, he persists, not 
alone in loving on, but in suing meanly for a love the 
worthlessness of which is but too plain to every eye. 

The character of Lady Castlewood, too, is: equally dis- 
appointing. In the earlier period of the history she is very 
loveable indeed ; and we were especially gratified to find 
that in her, for the first time, Mr. Thackeray had fully 
recognized the religious element of the female character 
as a main source of the true charm of the’ sex: Yet, here 
again, it is all marred, and more than marred. This Lady 
Castlewood, who has been as a mother—if not in years at 
least in. position—to Esmond; who has lived for years 
with him in that character, addressing him and_ being 
addressed by him in the endearing terms of such relation- 
ship ;; who has been the confidante and depository of his 
Jove for her daughter ; this Lady Castlewood—the soul of 
matronly honour—the paragon of Christian piety—the 
pattern of a wife—the impersonation of all womanly deli- 
cacy—turns out to have been in love with this adopted 
son from his boyhood; to have been cherishing this pas- 
sion during her husband’s life; yielding to low and un- 
womanly jealousy of her own daughter; and _ blindly 
clinging to her ill-placed love through all the changes of 
Esmond’s fortune! And in the end, when she has long 
passed the age (at least in novel life) for marrying or 
giving in marriage, she actually marries the foolishly fond 
and oft rejected snitor of her heartless daughter ! 

Where is the young female mind, we ask, whose impres- 
sions of true female virtue, and of that sentiment which is 
akin to virtue, and its best natural preservative, would not 
me weakened, if not utterly destroyed, by such a picture as 
this ? 


The authoress of “‘ Jane Eyre ’’ has departed but little 
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in her new tale, “‘ Villette,’ from the type which her early 
stories have made so familiar. Lucy Snowe is a repeti- 
tion with hardly any variation of her first heroine. ool, 
self-possessed, self-reliant, she makes her independent way 
through the world, yielding but little to the weakness, and 
we must add, exhibiting but little of the peculiar beauty 
of the traditionary female character. With all her evident 
cleverness, and the independence of her disposition with 
which it is impossible to avoid sympathizing, we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to the cold and distrustful spirit in 
which she scrutinizes and judges the characters of those 
around. Madame Beck, perhaps, may pass muster. 
But there is something peculiarly unamiable in the 
severity and rigour of the judgments which she passes upon 
the young girls of the school in which she is placed as 
governess. No doubt the sketch is graphic and lively in 
the extreme. But it is painful to think that her picture 
of that innocent and joyous period of life is, or ean be, a 
true representative of the reality; that all we have been 
accustomed to believe of the warmth and generosity of 
girlhood was but idle romance or hollow exaggeration, 
and that a school of young, and to all seeming, artless, 
girls, is but a precocious miniature of the great Vanity 
Fair in its worst form. Among the numerous inmates of 
Madame Beck’s extensive school, Lucy Snowe cannot find 
a single one to redeem it from this unamiable character. 
Jane Eyre herself was hardly a more thorough sceptic in 
the amiable qualities of her sex. 

Professor Emmanuel Paul, in like manner, will recall 
the leading characteristics of Jane Eyre’s hero: the same 
abrupt and moody temper, the same fierce and fitful 
passion, the same wayward but comprehensive intellect. 
There is one strongly marked and most important point of 
difference—M. Paul is a sincere and earnest believer; and 
one of the most pleasing pictures in Villette is that which 
exhibits this strange and fitful man—capricious and way- 
ward even in the best traits of his character—yielding to 
the influences of religion. The following passage will be 
a novelty, as from the pen of the author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre :’’ 


“Mindful always of his religion, he made the youngest of the 
party say a little prayer before we began breakfast, crossing him- 
self as devoutly as a woman. I lad never seen him pray before 
or make that pious sign; he did it so simply, with such childlike 
faith, I could not help smiling pleasurably as I watched: his eyes 
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met mine—he just stretched out his kind hand, saying: ‘ Donnez- 
moi la main! I see we worship the same God, though by different 
rites.’ 

‘Most of M. Emmanuel’s brother professors were emancipated 
free thinkers, infidels, atheists, and many of them were men whose 
lives would not bear scrutiny ; he was more like a knight of old, 
religious in his way, and of spotless fame. Innocent childhood, 
beautiful youth, were safe at his side. He had vivid passions, keen 
feelings, but his pure honour and his artless piety were the strong 
arm that kept the lions couchant.’’— Villette, vol. iii. p. 121-2. 


A similar change i in the conception of the character of 
the heroine is aiso observable. Lucy Snowe, with all her 
independence, is more accessible to religious influences 
than any of the earlier female characters of the authoress. 
It is true these influences are vague and unregulated, and 
partake of the wild and erratic temperament from which 
they emanated ; but the fact, at least, implies a recognition 
of a great and important principle. It is strange, how- 
ever, that even such a writer as the authoress of ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre,” cannot introduce the subject of religion at all, 
without making it the occasion for an attack upon that 
form of it, under which it is professed by the vast majority 
of her fellow-Christians. We have seldom met a more 
contemptuous, and certainly never a more silly caricature 
of catholic practice and discipline, than the following. We 
should explain that, Lucy Snowe, the autobiographer, is 
an inmate of a Catholic Pensionnat, or young ladies’ 
boarding-school, the moral and religious system of which, 
she describes as follows :— 


“A strange, frolicsome, noisy little world was this school. Great 
pains were taken to hide chains with flowers; a subtle essence of 
Romanism pervaded every arrangement; large sensual indulgence (so to 
speak ‘) was permitted by way of counterpoise to jealous spiritual 
restraint. Each mind was being reared in slavery, but to prevent 
reflection from dwelling on this fact, every pretext for physical 
recreation was seized aud made the most of. There, as elsewhere, 
the Church strove to bring up her children robust in body, feeble in soul, 
fat, ruddy, Joyous, ignorant, unthinking, unquestioning. ‘ Eat, drink, 
and live,’ she says. ‘Look after your bodies,—leave your 
souls to me ; I hold their cure—I guide their course—I guarantee 
their final fate:’ a bargain in which every true Catholic deems 
himself a gainer. Lucifer just offers the same terms : ‘ All this power 
will I give thee, and the glory of it, for that is delivered unto me, 
and to whomsoever I will I give it. If thou, therefore, wilt worship 
me, all shall be thine.’ ”’— Villette, vol. i. p. 248-9. 
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We shall not trust ourselves to speak of the ‘hateful and 
unwomanly parallel with which this unamiable paragraph 
is wound up. But we cannot help expressing our amaze- 
ment at the ground of assault which the writer has had 
the hardihood to select. Is it not notorious that the 
most popular theme of invective against the Roman 
Church, is her alleged witholding from her subjects the 
jegitimate and natural indulgence of sense, and fettering 
the rational freedom of men, by the harsh and unnatural 
asceticism of her system! And it is a very curious (and 
if it were not too painful, very amusing) example of the 
danger of meddling with subjects imperfectly understood, 
and of yielding to the impulse of blind and unreasoning 
bigotry, that this very lady, in another equally offensive 
and equally vehement attack on Rome, forgetting the 
ground of assault on which she has here relied, actually 
makes the very rigour which she here accuses us of relax- 
ing, the theme of her impassioned and angry denunciation! 
She is giving an account of an attempt which was made 
to win her over to Rome, but which, as the reader will 
easily anticipate from what he has read, she successfully 
resisted. 

“Then Pére Silas showed me the fair side of Rome—her good 
works, and bade me judge the tree by its fruits. 

‘In answer, I felt and I avowed that these works were nof the 
fruits of Rome ; they were but her abundant blossoming—but the 
fair promise she showed the world. That bloom, when set, savoured 
not of charity. The apple, full formed, was ignorance, abasement, 
and bigotry ; out of men’s afflictions and affections were forged the rivets 
of their servitude. Poverty was fed, and clothed, and sheltered, to 
bend it by obligation to ‘the Church ;’ orphanage was reared and 
educated, that it might grow up in the fold of ‘the Church ;’ sick- 
ness was tended, that it might die after the formula and in the 
ordinance of ‘the Church ;’ and men were overwrought, and women 
most murderously sacrificed, and all laid down a world God made 
pleasant for His creatures’ good, and took up a cross monstrous in its 
galling weight, that they might serve Rome, prove her sanctity, confirm 
her power, and spread the reign of her tyrant ‘Church.’ ”—Vol. iii. 
p. 198-9. 

And she concludes with a rifaceimento of the old and 
hackneyed story of Rome’s ambitious and self-aggrandizing 
policy, to which everything divine and human is made sub- 
servient, and the accomplishment of which is the sole 
object of all her labours, however pure and disinterested 
their external seeming, 
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“ For man’s good little was done ; for God’s glory less. A thou- 
sand ways were opened with pain, with blood sweats, with lavishing 
of life: mountains were cloven through their breasts, and rocks 
were split to their base,—and all for what? That a priesthood 
might march straight on and straight upward to an all-dominating 
emivence, whence they might at last stretch the sceptre of their 
Moloch ‘Church.’ 

“It will not be—God is not with Rome; and were human 
sorrows still for the Son of God, would He not mourn over her 
cruelties and ambitions, as He once mourned over the crimes and 
woes of doomed Jerusalem !”—Vol. iii. p. 199-200. 


We gladly turn from this strange, and, with all her power, 
unpleasing and unamiable writer, to one who has long oc- 
cupied a high place in English literature, and whose two 
last works have placed him indisputably at the head of 
living novelists—Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. We have 
neither space nor time for a regular criticism of ‘* My 
Novel.’’ It will be enough for us to say, that it combines 
all the best and highest qualities which distinguished the 
former works of its author, with a far more healthy tone, 
and a far more sound and truthful philosophy. The charm- 
ing work to which it forms the sequel, ‘‘ The Caxtons,”’ is 
too well known to need any description at our hands. And 
we shall only say of ‘‘ My Novel,”’ that it is worthy of the 
admirable school of literature and philosophy, to which 
‘©The Caxtons”’ had introduced us. With all the rare and 
curious learning, the rich and felicitous illustrations, the 
homely, yet scholar-like wisdom, so lavishly spread over 
that admirable work ; with all the tenderness, simplicity, 
purity, delicacy of sentiment, refinement of feeling, and 
nigh and generous emotion, that are grouped into the 
delightful family picture which its simple pages exhibit, 
“My Novel”’ unites the absorbing interest of a most skil- 
ful and elaborate plot. In ‘‘ The Caxtons’’ our attention is 
limited to a few characters, whose fortunes present but 
little variety, and afford but little opportunity for effective 
combination. Yet the exquisite tenderness and simpli- 
city which pervades it, the genuine nobility of thought 
which speaks even in its most common-place pages, have 
given it an amount of real interest far beyond that which 
ordinarily arises from the most exciting and complicated 
plot. ‘‘ My Novel’’ enjoys the full advantage of both com- 
bined. The range of its characters is wide, almost beyond 
what is ordinarily met with, even in the professed novel ; 
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and the incidents are sufficiently various and interesting to 
satisfy even the most craving appetite for excitement. 

But what we prize infinitely more in ‘‘ My Novel,”’ is 
its sound and healthy moral tone. The author has cast 
aside, we trust for ever, his old ideas of life ;—the worldly 
wisdom, which found an expression in such characters as 
Pelham, and even the cold and sceptical philosophy which 
is embodied in the far higher and more poetical concep- 
tion—Ernest Maltravers. The young author, Leonard 
Fairfield, it is true, will easily be recognized as a repro- 
duction of a former type; Audley Egerton, too, the 
statesman, {in many respects a repetition of Trevanion in 
‘The Caxtons,’’) is not without a counterpart in the 
earlier works of the author; Randal Leslie is a still 
closer imitation of Lumley Ferrers, in *‘ Ernest Mal- 
travers’ and “ Alice.’”’ But the resemblance ends here. 
Not alone our dear old friend Caxton, whom we meet 
again with new pleasure in the pages of his son, but also 
Riccabocca, and still more Harley L’Kstrange, are in a 
great measure original sketches; and, we must add, they 
are most successful in those parts in which they are 
original. The philosophy which speaks in them is calm, 
shrewd, and unimpassioned, it is true; but yet it is sim- 
ple, trustful, generous, and full of sympathy with its kind. 

We would gladly devote a few pages to our analysis of 
this most interesting story. But we think it better to con- 
fine ourselves to a single incident as illustrating the par- 
ticular subject of our present enquiry. A brief explanation 
will suffice to introduce it. 

Harley, Lord Estrange, (who may, in truth, be called the 
hero of the tale), had cherished painfully through life the 
memory of an unrequited boyish passion, the object of which 
(whose name was Nora Avenel) had died early and under 
very mysterious circumstances. Of this secret grief he had 
had but two confidants ; his mother, whom he loved with a 
mixture of tenderness and respect, and his chosen friend 
Audley Egerton, to whom alone, indeed, he freely ventured 
to breathe the memory of this deep and lasting sorrow. After 
years of the tenderest and most unreserved confidence, he 
suddenly conceives that he has discovered, that the friend in 
whom he had confided, has, all along, systematically, and, 
as he believes, basely, abused his trust; that this friend 
had in the first instance availed himself of the opportunity 
afforded by his having been employed by himself to urge 
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his suit, in order to win the affections of the girl whom he 
pretended to court for another; that he had basely betrayed, 
and afterwards abandoned, not only her, but her child, and 
had left that child to the chances of poverty and neglect ; 
that to himself his friendship had been but acontinued series 
of hypocrisy and pretence; and that he had but made a 
sport of the hidden grief with which he feigned to sympa- 
thise. These impressions, although in great part without 
foundation, are, nevertheless, supported by what appears 
to be unquestionable evidence; and the sense of injury 
under which he writhes, is aggravated by the feeling, that 
at the very time these withering revelations arise, this pre- 
tended friend is unreservedly availing himself, for his own 
interest, of the active and generous services of him whose 
confidence he has so basely betrayed. 

Under the influence of these bitter feelings, Harley me- 
ditates and prepares a most subtle and elaborate scheme 
of revenge, the instrument of which, by a refinement of 
ingenuity, he purposes to find in that son, (Leonard Fair- 
field,) whom Egerton had, as Harley supposes, aban- 
doned, and of whose identity he iseven unconscious. For 
the details of this plan, and for all the incidents connected 
- with it, we must refer to the book itself. : 

Our business is simply with a most touching and in- 
structive scene which the author has founded upon it. 
When Harley had matured all his projects, and his ripe 
revenge was on the eve.of its accomplishment, a clergy- 
man, Mr. Dale, (whose character, indeed, is one of the 
beauties of the book,) becomes aware of his intention, 
although he believes the plan to be directed, not against 
Egerton, but against Leonard Fairfield. Now Mr. Dale 
has been led by circumstantial evidence to suppose that 
Harley had been himself the seducer of the unhappy 
Nora, and, consequently, that Leonard is actually his own 
son. In order, therefore, to disarm his anger against 
Leonard, he explains away what he believes to be the 
pone of Harley’s displeaure. We leave the rest to be 

earned from the story. 


‘Meanwhile Harley had listened to Mr. Dale’s vindication of 
Leonard with cold attention. 

««* Enough,’ said he at the close; ‘Mr. Fairfield (for so we will 
yet call him) shall see me to-night; and if apology be due to him, 
I will make it. At the same time it shall be decided whether he 
continue this contest or retire. And now. Mr. Dale, it was not to 
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hear how this young man wooed, or shrunk from wooing, my affi- 
anced bride, that I availed myself of your promise to visit me at 
this house. We agreed that the seducer of Nora Avenel deserved 
chastisement, and I promised that Nora Avenel’s son should find a 
father. Both these assurances shall be fulfilled to-morrow. And 
you, sir,’ continued Harley, rising, his whole form gradually enlarged 
by the dignity of passion, ‘who wear the garb appropriated to the 
holiest office of Christian charity,—you, who have presumed to 
think that, before the beard had darkened my cheek, I could first 
betray the girl who had been reared under this roof, then abandon 
her,—sneak like a dastard from the place in which my victim came 
to die,—leave my own son, by the woman thus wronged, without 
thought or care, through the perilous years of tempted youth, till I 
found him, by chance, an outcast in a desert more dread than 
Hagar’s,—you, sir, who have for long years thus judged of me, shall 
have the occasion to direct your holy anger towards the rightful 
head; and in me, you, who Wave condemned the culprit, shall 
respect the judge!’ 

‘*Mr. Dale was at first startled, and almost awed, by this unex- 
pected burst. But, accustomed to deal with the sternest and the 
darkest passions, his calm sense and habit of authority over those 
whose souls were bared to him, nobly recovered from their surprise. 
‘My lord,’ said he, ‘first, with humility, | bow to your rebuke, and 
eutreat your pardon for my erring, and, as you say, uncharitable 
opinions, We, dwellers in a village, and obscure pastors of an . 
humble flock,—we, mercifully removed from temptation, are too 
apt, perhaps, to exaggerate its power over those whose lots are cast 
in that great world which has so many gates ever open to evil. 
This is my sole excuse, if I was misled by what appeared to me 
strong circumstantial evidence. But forgive me again if I warn 

ou not to fall into an error perhaps little lighter than my own. 
Tour passion, when you cleared yourself from reproach, became 
you. But ah! my lord, when, with that stern brow and those 
flashing eyes, you launched your menace upon another over whom 
you would constitute yourself the judge, forgetful of the Divine pre- 
cept, “ Judge not,” I felt that I was listening no longer to honest 
self-vindication,—I felt that I was listening to fierce revenge.’ 

«Call it revenge, or what you will,’ said Harley, with sullen 
firmness, ‘But I have been stung too deeply not to sting. Frank 
with all, till the last few days, 1 have ever been. Frank to you, 
at least, even now, this much | tell you: I pretend to no virtue in 
what I still hold to be justice; but no declamations nor homilies, 
tending to prove that justice is sinful, will move my resolves. As 
man I have been outraged, and as man I will retaliate. The way 
and the mode—the true criminal and his fitting sentence—you will 
soon learn, sir. I have much to do to-night: forgive me if I 
adjourn for the present all further conference.’ 

***No, no; do not dismiss me, There is something, in spite of 
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your present language, which so commands my interest ; I see that 
there has been so much suffering where there is now so much 
wrath, that I would save you from the suffering worse than all— 
remorse. QO, pause, my dear lord, pause, and answer me but two 
questions; then I will leave your after-course to yourself.’ ‘ 

«« «Say on, sir,’ said Lord L’Estrange, touched, and with respect. 

“ «First, then, analyse your own feelings. Is this anger merely 
to punish an offender and right the living ?—for who can pretend 
to right the dead? Or is there not some private hate that stirs, 
and animates, and confuses all ?’ 

“Harley remained silent. Mr. Dale renewed, 

**« You loved this poor girl. Your language even now reveals it. 
You speak of treachery; perhaps you had a rival who deceived 
‘ you: I know not, guess not, whom. But if you would strike the 
rival, must you not wound the innocent son? And, in presenting 
Nora’s child to his father, as you pledge yourself to do, can you 
mean some cruel mockery that, under seeming kindness, implies 
some unnatural vengeance ?’ 

««« You read well the heart of man,’ said Harley ; ‘and I have 
owned to you that I am but man. Passon; you have another 
question,’ 

««* And one more solemn and important. In my world of a vil- 
lage, revenge is a common passion; it is the sin of the uninstructed, 
The savage deems it noble ; but Christ’s religion, which is the sub- 
lime Civiliser, emphatically condemns it. Why? Because religion 
ever seeks to ennoble man; and nothing so debases him as revenge. 
Look into your own heart, and tell me whether, since you have 
cherished this passion, you have not felt all sense of right and 
wrong confused ?—have not felt that whatever would have before 
seemed to you mean and base, appears now but just means to your 
heated mind? Revenge is ever a hypocrite,—rage, at least, strikes 
with the naked sword ; but revenge, stealthy and patient, conceals 
the weapon of the assassin. My lord, your colour changes. What 
is your auswer to my question ?’ 

*«*Oh? exclaimed Harley, with a voice thrilling in its mournful 
anguish, ‘it is not since I have cherished the revenge that I am 
changed,—that right and wrong grew dark to me,—that hypocrisy 
seems the atmosphere fit for earth. No; it is since the discovery 
that demands the vengeance. It is useless, sir,’ he continued 
impcetuously, ‘useless to argue with me. Were I to sit down 
patient and impotent, under the sense of the wrong which I have 
received, I should feel, indeed, that debasement which you ascribe 
to the gratitication of what you term revenge. 1 should never 
regain the esteem which the sentiment of power now restores to 
me,—lI should feel as if the whole world could perceive and jeer at 
my meek humiliation. I know not why I have said so much,—why 
I have betrayed to you so much of my secret mind, and stooped to 
vindicate my purpose ; I never meant it. Again 1 say, we must 
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close this conference.’ Harley here walked to the door, and opened 
it significantly. 

«““*One word more, Lord L’Estrange,—but one. You will not 
hear me. I am acomparative stranger, but you have a friend, a 
friend dear and intimate, now under the same roof. Will you con- 
sent, at least, to take counsel of Mr. Audley Egerton? None can 
doubt his friendship for you; none can doubt that whatever he 
advises will be that which best becomes your honour. What, my 
lord, you hesitate !—you feel ashamed to cofffide to your dearest 
friend a purpose which his mind would condemn? Then I will 
seek him,—lI will implore him to save you from what can but: 
entail repentance.’ 

***Mr. Dale, I must forbid you to see Mr. Egerton. What has 
passed between us ought to be as sacred to you as a priest of Rome 
holds confession. This much, however, I will say to content you: 
I promise I will do nothing that shall render me unworthy of Mr. 
Audley Egerton’s friendship, or which his fine sense of honour shall 
justify him in blaming. Let that satisfy you.’ 

***Ah! my lord,’ cried Mr. Dale, pausing irresolutely at the door- 
way, and seizing Harley’s hand, ‘I should indeed be satisfied if you 
would submit yourself to higher counsel than mine,—than Mr. 
Egerton’s,—than man’s. Have you never felt the efficacy of 
prayer 2” 

““* My life has been wasted,’ replied Harley, ‘and I dare not, 
‘ therefore, boast that I have found prayer efficacious. But, so far 
back as I can remember, it has at least been my habit to pray to 
Heaven night and morning, until, at least—until—’ The natural 
and obstinate candour of the man forced out the last words, which 
implied reservation. He stopped short. . 

‘***Until you have cherished revenge? You have not dared to 
pray since? Oh! refiect what evil there is within us, when we 
dare not come before Heaven,—dare not pray for what we wish. 
¥ou are moved,—I leave you to your own thoughts.’ 

“Harley inclined his head, and the Parson passed him by, and 
left him—alone—startled, indeed; but was he softened ?”—chap. 
xxviii., pp. 196-200. . 


We cannot help thinking this extremely beautiful, and, 
what is better, profoundly true. The appeal against himself 
to the reason of the revengeful man, through his own con- 
scious inability to maintain his ordinary relations of prayer 
to God while yielding to the influence of the passion, 
reminds us of the stories told of some of our own most pro- 
found masters of asceticism. | | 

For the time, however, the appeal is ineffectual. He eyen 
resists a similar and more tender appeal urged upon grounds 
in which his own heart is more directly concerned, In the 
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end, however, under an impulse of stern justice, he goes to 
Egerton, upbraids him, in one of the most moving scenes 
ever described by a moralist, with his treachery and 
hypocrisy ; receives from him explanations which soften, 
and eventually disarm his resentment; and has the conso- 
lation of hearing that, after all, his trustfulness had not 
been abused. The paragraph with which this passage of 
this history closes has all the unction and all the energy 
of the very happiest efforts of Bourdaloue himself. 


“‘Dawn was grey in the skies when Harley sought his own 
chamber. To gain it he passed by the door of Violante’s. His 
heart suffused with faithful, ineffable tenderness, he paused and 
kissed the threshold. When he stood within his own room, (the 
same which he had occupied in his early youth,) he felt as if the 
load of years were lifted from his bosom. His joyous, divine elas- 
ticity of spirit, that in the morning of life springs towards the 
fature as a bird soars into heaven, pervaded his whole sense of 
being. A Greek poet implies that the height of bliss is the sud- 
den relief of pain: there is a nobler bliss still, the rapture of the con- 
science at the sudden release from a guilty thought. By the bedside at 
which he had knelt in boyhood, Harley paused to kneel once more. 
The luxury of prayer, interrupted since he had nourished schemes 
of which his passions had blinded him to the sin, but which, never- 
theless he had not dared to confess to the All-merciful, was restored 
to him. And yet, as he bowed his knee, the elation of spirits which 
he had felt before forsook him. The sense of the danger his 
soul had escaped—the full knowledge of the guilt to which the 
fiend had tempted—came dead before his clearing vision ; he shud- 
dered in horror of himself. And he who but a few hours before 
had deemed it so impossible to pardon his fellow-man, now felt as 
if years of useful and beneficent deeds could alone purify his 
repentant soul fromthe memory of one hateful passion.”’—Vol. iv, 
p. 228. 


We have left ourselves but little space for the new tale 
of our old and cherished favourite, Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton. Fortunately, however, we have so fully dis- 
cussed, on more than one occasion, all the leading charac- 
teristics of this original and accomplished writer, that our 
task, as regards our present publication, becomes compa- 
ratively easy. In some respects, indeed, we must own to 
considerable disappointment in Lady-Bird; for so 
the new story is rather fancifully entitled. It would have 
been difficult, it is true, fully to realize the expectations 
which Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s tale of “ Grantley 
Mavor’’ had led us to form; and it is impossible not to 
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feel that in the skilful and natural construction of the 
plot, it had many advantages over “‘ Lady-Bird.’”” The 
story of the latter is excessively, and we must add need- 
lessly, painful. Some of the incidents want connection 
and probability ; and there is one at least of the charac- 
ters, Mr. Lifford, Lady-Bird’s father, whom we cannot 
bring ourselves to regard as other than overdrawn and 
unnatural. But even were its faults far more serious than 
these, Lady-Bird has qualities which far more than redeem 
them, and could not fail still to be recognized as a work 
of great and very peculiar merits. 

We meet, once again in its pages, the elevation of 
thought, the depth of feeling, the vigour and originality, 
the strong, but suppressed passion, the solemn earnestness, 
the calm, but most impressive philosophy, and above all, the 
ever present, yet unobtrusive, religious tone, which gave 
such an inexpressible charm to the delightful work more 
than once referred to in this Journal. ‘‘ Lady-Bird’”’ may 
fail to captivate the fancy, or to interest the feelings, to the 
same degree as its predecessor; but notwithstanding all 
its painfulness, it will teach the same cheering and consol- 
ing truths with equal impressiveness. 

Perhaps, indeed, the most unpleasing characteristic of the 
story—its excessive painfulness—arises from the author’s 
desire to carry out to the full the great lesson which it has 
been the object of all her works, from Ellen Middleton 
downwards, to illustrate and enforee—the christian uses of 
affliction. There is not a single one of the leading cha- 
racters in the present tale whom she has not pressed into 
service, in order to illustrate it in their several positions 
and degrees—Lady-Bird herself; her mother; her lover, 
Adrien D’ Arberg ; her humble friend Mary Redmond; the 
young artist Mark Apley ;—even her harsh and unnatural 
father, Mr. Lifford. Nor can we assent to a recent criticism 
which condemns as a defect in the tale, its representing 
the hero, Adrien, and the sweet but unpretending Mary 
Redmond, as influenced by disappointment of the heart to 
devote themselves to the religious life. It is perfectly true 
that it would be a mean and unworthy estimate of this 
holiest of christian professions, to regard it solely as the 
refuge of the bruised spirit, or the home of disappointed 
affection. But in the incidents to which we allude, Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton has done no such thing. She by no 
means asserts or implies that the religious vocation never 
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occurs except from disappointment ;—the contrary, indeed, 
is elsewhere distinctly stated ;—(i. p. 213.)—she has merely 
recognized this, or perhaps we should rather say suggested 
it, as one of the ends which the religious life may subserve. 
True, it is the home of innocence, and the chosen resting- 
lace of the pure and unsullied heart; but that it is also the 
best and surest haven in the stormy sea of passion—that it 
preeminently is, and is held out by the Church to be, the 
refuge of them “that labour and are heavy burdened,”’ it 
would be contrary to every Catholic principle to deny. 

But we must not allow a dry discussion such as this to 
lead us away from the far more interesting subject of the 
work now before us. We shall leave the reader to learn 
from its own pages the details of its story, which we have 
already described as a lesson on the christian use of sorrow. 
‘‘ Those who have felt themselves,’’ the authoress writes, 
“how sorrow may be turned, I had almost said into 
happiness, and I will not unsay it, but at all events into a 
blessing, have a sort of yearning desire to make others, 
and especially young people, understand it.”” We could 
almost fancy Lady-Bird to have been written under an 
impulse of this high and holy desire. 

We can only find room for two pictures, both of which 
we have selected as illustrating this great christian moral. 
The first is the sketch of the hero of the tale, Adrian 
D’ Arberg, one of the noblest conceptions we have ever 
met. 


“Few people would have had a better right to be conceited, if 
advantages of every kind, of looks, of mind, and of fortune could 
justify such a feeling ; a regular beauty of features, such as is sel- 
dom seen in real life; eyes, which without being very large, were 
perfectly shaped, and so shaded by thick eyelashes, that they ap- 
peared dark, whereas they were blue ; so earnest an expression, 
that it might have been thoughi almost melancholy, if serenity had 
not reigned in their innocent depths; a mixture of repose and of 
mobility was a singular characteristic of that remarkable counte- 
nance. He seemed as if his own rapid thoughts were passing before 
him in luminous array, suggesting ever) instant some new train of 
contemplation to an ever-eager spirit, and an intellect that seemed 
almost to spiritualize his face. Many, like Fanny Apley, were 
apt to misunderstand him, because he was so often absorbed in his 
own meditations, that the remarks of others were unattended to, 
and their attentions to himself unperceived. His own ideas were 
sometimes followed up by him in a manner that might look Jike 
egotism to superficial observers, who did not understand the deep 
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simplicity of his uncommon character. No one ever forgot himself 
so completely as Adrien d’ Arberg did. He was profoundly religious, 
and there was in his nature a tendency to mysticism, that might 
have led him to a too intense and metaphysical contemplation of 
the God he adored, if the strong hand of the Catholic religion had 
not been over him, restraining every exaggerated tendency or fan- 
ciful bias, and saying to a naturally ardent imagination and inves. 
tigating understanding, ‘So far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther.’ 

“He was by descent a German, by birth and also position a 
Frenchman, and had been partly educated in England. These cir- 
eumstances seemed all to have contributed more or less to the for- 
mation of his character, and to the tone of his mind. He would 
have been perhaps a dreamer, had not his life been from his earli- 
ést youth, devoted to useful objects, and a passionate wish to serve 
his fellow-creatures, been at once the subject of his dreams, and the 
incentive to incessant labours towards that end. He had something 
of the insouciance of the French character; but his zeal for the 
honour of God and the happiness of men had prevented its degen- 
erating into levity—had given seriousness to his views of life, and 
importance in the sight of his own actions, as well as to the events 
that passed around him. It had only left him careless of worldly 
advantages, which sat so lightly upon him, that at times he scarcely 
seemed conscious of possessing them. His English education 
had imparted to him that keen sense of honour, and that gentle- 
maunlike regard for truth, which most even worldly minded Eng. 
lishmen possess, or at least appreciate.”—Vol. ii. pp. 75—8. 

ea * * a % * * 


«Adrien d’ Arberg had been much attached in his youth to a 
cousin of his who had died of consumption at the age of eighteen. 
Her virtue, her ardent piety, and her saintly death had made an 
impression upon him which nothing had effaced, and her memory 
had been associated with every interest and exertion of his life, 
She was a German, one of those fair, pale girls whose eyes have a 
natural sentimentality, bordering ou melancholy.. Her temper was 
serene and serious. There had been something at once romantic 
and religious in her affection for him. She had had a presentiment 
of her early death, and had never looked forward to earthly happi- 
ness. Whenever he talked of the future and of their marriage, 
she shook without sadness, but with a profound conviction that she 
should not live to be his wife. There was something holy in her 
face; she was like one of Francia’s or Perugino’s saints, or like the 
picture which old chroniclers draw of ‘the dear St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary.’ 

‘‘A very short time before her death she called him to her and - 
told him that this might be the last time she should see him, and 
that she wished to take leave of him then. She eajoined him to do 
in the world all the good she would have wished to do, and add daily 
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to the treasure they had begun to lay up together in heaven. ‘She 
had made her meditation that morning,’ she said, ‘on the history 
of Martha and Mary, and felt as if he would say that she had left 
him to do all the serving alone; but you will not grudge me, 
Adrien,’ she added, ‘that better part which I indeed have not 
chosen, but which has been chosen for me.’ She gave him much 
advice; amongst other things, asked him to write the long work 
which he had since accomplished, She had a brother whom she 
dearly loved, and who had lost his faith. His conversion had been 
the object of her prayers and of her hopes, and now of her request 
to Adrien. She told him that she had never prayed for health or 
for any temporal blessing, but for one thing alone, and that she had 
even offered up her life to obtain it, that was, that he might lead a 
perfect life on earth, and do much for God and for the Church. ‘I 
know not,’ she added, ‘if He has accepted the sacrifice ; it is de- 
lightful for me to hope it, and do you, Adrien, always act as if it 
were so accepted. In every temptation, not to sin only, but to fal- 
tering in the upward path—think of my early death, and remember 
that you have double work to de.” 

“Still deeper thoughts and tenderer words she spoke, too solemn 
to be here repeated, and hitherto he had carried them in his heart, 
and they had borne fruit in his life.”—Vol. ii. 148—151. 


The second is the sketch of Mrs. Lifford, Lady-Bird’s 
mother. It is even more touching in the gentle resigna- 
tion which it displays. 


“Mrs. Lifford, soon after her marriage, had understood her fate, 
and quietly accepted it—at times almost rejoiced in it. She had 
done violence to her conscience by marrying. Her will had first 
been overruled by that of her relations. The heart, which had 
clearly recognised its vocation to a different and higher destiny, 
had, half in weakness, half under a transient impression wrought 
on her fancy, surrendered itself to an earthly love; and when, after 
a few months of something which she supposed must be happiness, 
but scarcely felt to be so, she suddenly awoke to the conviction 
of her husband’s utter indifference, and accidentally discovered 
that the little affection his nature was susceptible of had been pre- 
viously expended on another, that it was out of vanity alone that 
he had married her, that the memory of his first love occupied the 
only spot in his heart which was open to anything like feeling, and 
that indifference to herself was gradually changing into aversion ; 
she experienced a strange sensation, in which something like satis. 
faction was combined with grief and shame. Perhaps it had a kind 
of affinity with the sort of relief which a criminal feels when his 
guilt is discovered, and the necessity for concealment is at an end. 
She had not gained the earthly happiness she had sought by doing 
violence to her convictions, and it was a kind of relief to her to find 
the hand of God upon her still, even in the form of chastisement. 
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When its weight grew heavier, and pain and solitude became her 
portion, still more distinctly did this feeling rise in her mind. Her’s 
was no common destiny, and no common love had ordained it. 
Deep, fervent, intense expressions of gratitude had been poured 
forth from that lonely couch during long vigils of pain, and days of 
incessant suffering, for a fate which had in some sense restored to 
her the vocation she had lost; but in a woman’s heart—although 
grace may master, sway, rule, and direct it, though it opens to her 
a world of bliss which throws human happiness at an immeasurable 
distance—there remains (except in the case of saints) something of 
infirmity, something of self-pity, something which is neither a wish 
nor a regret, but which looks like them at moments, and would ap- 
pear so to those who do not readily comprehend the mysteries of 
the human heart. 

‘And so it was in that hour; that pale dying woman, (for dying 
she was, although months and even years might yet elapse before 
her death), could look upon the cold, handsome, unexpressive face 
of her husband, and think how he had slighted, neglected, and in- 
jured her, and not feel one touch of resentment or regret—day 
after day she had done so. It was her daily meditation, after his 
short formal visits to her; how wonderful God’s ways had been 
with her, how, by His divine art, He had turned the transient joys 
she had snatched at, into pangs, which had- proved so many step- 
ping stones from the earth which they obscured, to the heaven which 
they disclosed.”—Vol. i. pp. 213—216. 


But it is time to draw to a close. And although to 
some the subject may appear of minor interest, we can- 
not conceal our estimate of the importance of this de- 
partment of literature asa medium for the diffusion, or 
at least the maintenance, of sound and healthy views of 
moral and religious responsibility. We are far from de- 
siring the introduction of what is popularly called cant, 
into this or any other department of literature. But we 
are satisfied that the object which we desire can be 
accomplished with perfect success, without offending in 
this particular the most fastidious taste. It is to be done 
by insensibly producing good impressions, rather than by 
professedly inculcating good principles; by representing 
principles in their results rather than in themselves ; by 
making virtue a thing to be felt and laid to the heart, 
rather than to be analysed and appraised by the under- 
standing. A skilful and judicious artist—especially one 
to whom the task is one of love and of feeling rather than 
of mere duty—will find abundant range for the exercise of 
all the very highest faculties of his art among subjects, 
which, although in themselves not intimately connected 
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with religion, it is vet impossible to separate from its 
associations. He will be able insensibly to combine 
the things of earth, its interests, its pursuits, its affections, 
and even its crimes, with those higher and holier interests 
to which, in order that a true Christian lesson can be 
inculcated, all should tend, and all should be subordinated. 
Even in the most subtle web of human passions, and of the 
schemes and intrigues of which they form the material, he 
will introduce those more delicate threads, which, them- 
selves unseen, yet communicate a purer effect and a softer 
tone to the fabric. 

We should not conclude without expressing our convic- 
tion, that to this task the accomplished authoress of 
“* Lady-Bird,”’ is especially called. We shall hope to 
meet her soon again on what is, by vocation as well as 
by choice, her own field; and we cannot hesitate to ex- 
press our conviction that we shall have the happiness 
of hailing her as the founder of anew and thoroughly 
Catholic School of Fiction. 





Art. VII.—1. Address of the Society of the Friends of Italy. Seventh 
thousand, London, 1852. 


2. Monthly Records of the same Society. Nos. I. to XIX. 


3. Tracts, Do. Nos. I. to IV. 

4, Rome and European Liberty. A Lecture delivered at Finsbury 
Chapel, South Place, on Sunday, Jan. 16, 1853, by Henry 
Terson, A.M. Chapman, 1853. 


|e is plain that poor Italy has become the theatre of a 
religious war; not a domestic war, a civil war, but a 
downright war of aggression, from a foreign country, by a 
foreign power, with foreign means. The Protestants of 
England have set their hearts upon what they call its con- 
version. With that generous zeal, and disinterested cha- 
rity, which overlook the vulgar claims of the vice, the 
crime, the brutality, the ignorance, the heathenism, the 
unreligiousness of myriads at home, but which are charac- 
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teristic of Protestant proselytism, it has been resolved to 
try what may be done in a country which from various cir- 
cumstances appeared temptingly open to its inroads. 
Sardinia, the adopted favourite of Lord Palmerston and 
Exeter Hall, enlightened in their eyes, because it showed 
symptoms of religious indifference as well as of political 
liberality, afforded a good entrance into the Peninsula, as 
well as what the fishing-barks of modern apostleship 
particularly require, snug and safe shelter, whence they 
may pursue their labours without risk. Lombardy was 
tolerably closed to them; but the presumed discontent of 
the entire population with their political rulers, gave hopes 
that, before long, the daggers of the Mazzinians would 
open a way for the bible, and a road for its preachers. 

or these fishermen again are fond of troubled waters ; 
and perhaps do not care much, if their hue be that of the 
Nile, in the plagues of Egypt. Central Italy had been 
lately convulsed by a republican phrenzy, as different from 
what we admire in our own constitution, asthe most abso- 
lute despotism; and of all its states none had been more 
foolishly disturbed, or more fatally ruined, than Tuscany. 

This name brings us at once to the main portion of our 
task; as we may even say, places us upon the very thea- 
tre of the more active war that is being waged by Protes- 
tantism in Italy. Towards it therefore we beg to call the 
attention of our readers, and we must claim their indul- 
gence if we begin our work somewhat remotely from the 
point which we desire to reach. ‘This their minds will no 
doubt easily anticipate ; but we consider its antecedents of 
the utmost importance, and will therefore run some risk 
of trying patience, to secure attention to them. 

It is universally allowed that no principality in Europe 
enjoyed a more paternal rule, contained a more contented 
population, possessed a more richly cultivated country, or 
gave greater evidences of prosperity, improvement, refine- 
ment, or happiness, than the beautiful state of ‘l'uscany. 
Its capital, the very queen, even in Italy, of every good 
art; its sea-port the centre of Italian commerce; its 
secondary cities, such as Pisa, Siena, and Lucca, for- 
merly capitals, rich in monumeuts, of rival republics ; its 
valleys more gardenlike than agricultural in their splendid 
appearance ; its hills yielding the sweetest of oils, and that 
abundance of rich wines, of which 

“Tl Montepulciano é il Re,” 
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and which transformed the grave philesopher Redi into 
the dithyrambic laureat of ‘ Bacco in Toscana ;’’ its 
mountains, either richly wooded, as when Milton admired 
them, or yielding more profitable mineral produce in the 
hands of generous and skilful industry ;* its silks, its 
porcelains, and other manufactures, not a whit behind 
those of other countries in substance or beauty ; its pietra- 
dura work defying the competition of the whole world; 
its elegant industry, at once exclusively and generally, 
the occupation of its peasantry, by which the vilest of 
material, straw, is transformed into the head-dresses of 
queens ;—T'uscany, comprehended within itself more ele- 
ments of material comfort and general enjoyment, than 
perhaps any other country of an equal, or a greater, 
extent. Nor was its civil and moral condition uncorres~ 
ponding to its physical and industrial advantages. Taxa- 
tion was light to an un-Kuropean degree; a standing 
army was a department of state scarcely existing; and 
a national debt was an almost unknown financial neces- 
sity. ‘The large apanage of the Grand-Ducal crown in its 
dominions, and without them, cultivated, like the pro- 
perty of any subject, at its own charge, scarcely threw any 
burthen of maintaining the sovereign house upon the 
industry of the people ; the administration of justice was 
never impeached ; the punishment of death was unknown 
in the national code, and crime was at as low an average 
asin any state of Europe. But what formed a special 
peculiarity of the government, and made it paternal rather 
than mild, was the great simplicity of its monarchs and 
their families, and the easy footing on which they stood 
with their subjects. The court divided its year between 
the capital and the several beautiful but simple villas, like 
Poggio di Cajano, which it possessed in various parts of the 
country ; the majesty which kedges in a king was easily 
thrown off; the Grand-Duke might be seen visiting his 
own “‘ possessions,’ or farms, like any other proprietor, 
and walking side by side, and chatting, with a peasant 
who might be going the same road; until the latter, 
according to a popular anecdote of the late sovereign, 
would take out his wooden snuff-box, tap it, open it, and 





* We may mention the extensive copper-mines near Volterra 
worked by Mr. Sloane, who considers the comfort and education of 
all employed by him as a first duty. 
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offer it to his imperial companion, with the familiar, but 
purely Tuscan phrase, “ Stabacchiamo Maesta,”’ “Let us 
exchange pinches, Sire;’’ while the Duke, suiting his 
action to the word, would open his golden scattola, and 
offer its contents to the rustic fingers, in fair exchange for 
what he accepted. 

And indeed there was no peasant in Europe who could 
vie with the Tuscan, in natural ease of manners, language, 
and elegance of bearing. If the country people in the 
neighbourhood of Cortona are noted for a peculiar pert- 
ness in reply, not unlike that of ancient poetical swains; 
if the natives of Siena, like those of Jaen in Spain, grate 
somewhat the ear by their guttural sounds, it is no less 
true, that in wandering about the hills and dales of Tus- 
cany, or on entering its houses, the stranger, or Italian 
from any other state, is delighted by the peculiar civility 
and polished breeding of the poorest labourer, and by the 
elegance of phrase, and choice of words, which the straw- 
plaiting maiden at the cottage-door will use in her conver- 
sation. It is a rural population without any doors. 

Nor was it pretended that this gentle sway was symp- 
tomatic of weakness; the internal improvements in the 
state exhibited remarkable vigour; and there was no 
country in Europe in which science had been more, or bet- 
ter, applied to the interests of agriculture. The wonderful 
system of correcting the inundations from rivers, and at 
the same time enriching the soil, by what are called 
colmate, and the regulating the course of running waters, 
are parts of practical science which belong peculiarly to 
Tuscany, which was also beforehand with Fckeoas, in 
establishing railroads throughout its provinces. It was 
remarked, with no small praise of the fickle newspapers, 
that the Grand-Duke was almost the only sovereign of 
Europe who followed England heartily, in the principle of 
free-trade. And as to politics, no one heard of sucha 
thing as a political prisoner, or a prosecution for opinions. 
Personal freedom was as secure, and liberty of action as 
complete, as in the most constitutional state: and seldom 
_ more practical proof been given than in Tuscany, 
that 





ce 





nunquam libertas gratior extat, 
Quam sub rege pio.” 


Nay, after the first Italian revolutions of 1830, Tuscany 
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had to be remonstrated with, for the facility with which it 
gave shelter to the refugees of other states, and permitted 
itself to become, what Switzerland and England have lately 
been, or are, the hatching place of political plots, for the 
disturbance of others’ peace. Who knows, but some of 
the cockatrice-eggs which were laid there, were left behind, — 
and guickened, and produced for the addle-pated politicians 
who harboured them, the now hated brood of revolution 
and rebellion, which has ruined Tuscany? We believe, at 
any rate, as firmly as we do in any necessary connection 
of cause with effect, that the influx of exiles from other 
countries, of men whose first thought was the subversion’ 
of every throne, including in its blasphemous desires, that 
of God, and their mingling with every class of society, and 
freely expressing and inculcating their, destructive princi- 
ples of hostility t to all regal rule, of socialism and commu- 
nism, undermined the peace and happiness of this European 

araguay, soured the affections of its nobility, and excited 
the ambition of the professional class, which mainly plot- 
ted, and effected the revolution of 1848. 

Be this as it may, we will remark: that if any one had 
asked a thor ough-going Protestant statesman, or political 
economist, how T uscany presented such a beautiful pic- 
ture, admitted by all, of prosperity and happiness, he 
would probably have answered, that it was all due to the 
enlightened legislation of Joseph and Leopold, which, as 
we were told by Mr. Kinnaird, in introducing his motion 
on the Madiai case, anticipated the legal reforms of other 
countries, and gave them a pattern. ‘This legislation we 
should have been told, suppressed religious orders, got rid 
of lazy monks; stripped the Chureh of its superfiuous 
wealth, clipped effectually the wings of its ambition, 
resumed its usurped authority ; suppressed ecclesiastical 
tribunals, all but fettered and cramped the Papal power 
even in the exercise of its most legitimate rights, and 
freely permitted the range of opinions through the extent 
of theology, to the very verge of heresy, and beyond it, if 
wearing only the Jansenistic mask. Only one unfortunate 
limit to this liberty did that liberal system contain ;—it 
took orthodoxy for its basis, and forbade the propagation 
of any but the Catholic creed. 

Let us now turn to another scene, requesting our read- 
ers to bear in mind what we have written thus far; as we 


shall have occasion to revert to it. 
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Tt could have been at best but a problem, which no sen- 
sible or principled man would have consented to solve 
by experiment, whether a subversion of the state of things 
just described in Tuscany, could in any way be the means 
of encreasing the prosperity of the country. ‘‘ The great- 
est [true] happiness of the greatest number,’’ has been 
often given as the real aim of all government. If so, what 
can justify the overthrow of a government which effectually 
makes all happy? We shall be immediately answered by 
a thousand voices; ‘‘ the want in it of constitutional forms, 
and of their security to liberty.”” Now, we will not argue 
the soundness of this answer in the abstract—though we 
consider it delusive and unsound. 

We indeed believe, and we are ready most publicly, 
and most loudly to profess, that a constitutional govern- 
ment is not only the best, but is necessary, for the condi- 
tion, the tastes, the wants, the character, the traditions, 
the institutions, and the happiness of the British empire 
and people. After making this profession of our faith, we 
trust we may be allowed to reserve our opinion, as to the 
propriety of insisting on everybody else’s having to be 
made happy by the same means, still more of their existing 
happiness having to be destroyed to give them a chance of 
it. We have heard of a person who ordered dinner in a 
coffee room; when, as soon as he had quietly settled down 
on his beef-steak, a gentleman, seated at the same table, 
with a tone between expostulation and command, exclaim- 
ed; ‘ Mustard, sir,’’ at the same time authoritatively 
pushing towards him that pungent condiment. No notice 
being taken of this civility, the insinuation was repeated 
with additional peremptoriness of tone, and elicited the 
reply of, “‘ Thank you, sir, I never take mustard.’”’ With 
a look of indignation, and snatching up his plate, the 
assailant exclaimed: ‘“‘ Then, sir, I will never eat at the 
same table with one who does not take mustard with 
beet.”” We believe there is about as much greatness of 
soul, and high motive, as in the hero of this tale, in thou- 
sands who burn for the assimilation of every continental 
state to our own in government, or in those statesmen who 

rofess themselves the champions of every effort to estab- 
ish constitutions even by rebellions, while they take good 
care that India or the colonies shall have nothing of the 
sort. 

But professing as we do, not to enter into the abstract 
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question, of a right anywhere existing to overthrow a 
government which diffuses prosperity and happiness, on a 
speculation in favour of a new system, we prefer at once 
proceeding by the way of facts. The spirit of revolution 
seized on Tuscany, andtriumphed. First emeutes ; then 
a successful change of government into a constitutional 
form, not understood nor valued; and when all was ma- 
tured, a republic. The reigning family, so long beloved, 
as well as honoured by the nation, saw itself treated with 
contempt, abandoned,* and left to depart without an 
expression of regret. Whether Guerrazzi was a traitor to 
his sovereign, or, as he endeavoured to show in his trial, 
to the party which he headed, is matter of indifference. 
Certain it is, that under his sway, there was more poverty, 
more misery, more tyranny, more ruin inflicted on the 
Tuscans, than under the entire rule of the houses of 
Medici, and of Hapsburg. We have been assured by eye 
witnesses, or rather sufferers, that the most sanguine 
admirers of republican theories sighed in anguish at the 
wretchedness of their practical application, and owned that 
there was far more despotism and tyranny in a common- 
wealth than in the mild grand-ducal sway. Commerce 
stagnated, the finances were ruined, taxes doubled, an 
army had to be raised ; and no one was benefited but the 
few adventurers who rose to the surface of the commotion, 
and took their place among the regeverators of Europe, 
The experiment was fully made; and we doubt if any 
worshipper of liberty who has really looked at facts, will 
venture to say, that the republican times of modern Tus- 
cany were either haleyon days of prosperity, or gave pro- 
mise of wise government, or increased happiness. But 
this experiment having failed, it was surely easy to return 
again to the peaceful and paternal rule of former days. 
Yes, about as easy as it is for one who, after years of 
healthy and moral life, dashes into every excess which can 
gap the constitution and pollute the soul, to return back to 
the vigour and cheerfulness of his youth, The spell was 
broken, the charm had fled. The old government returned 





* When a letter from the Pope to the Grand Duke arrived in 
Florence, no one was found courageous enough to take it to the 
Grand Duke at Siena. Every one found an excuse, till a profes. 
sor, since well-known in this country, carried it to him concea!ei in 
his boot. This we heard from himself. 
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under the shadow of the Austrian eagles, to find exhausted 
resources, and increased expense, mistrust and coldness, 
instead of confidence and affection. Loans have had to be 
contracted, the punishment of death is restored, and the 
gibbet is reinstated in its grim dominion over the region of 
justice. The cheerful aspect of many a noble house 1s 
clouded, ‘by the absence of a dear member; society has 
lost that gay unanimity which the absence of political 
party, and of any stranger element imparted to it; politi- 
cal trials have ensued, and their consequent penalties ; 
and the very disappearance of the tame and fearless 
pheasants from the Cascine, wantonly shot down when 
there was universal license of destruction, is emblematic of 
the departure of that geniality and ease which formed a 
charm of Florentine society, and of that kind protection 
which gave security to every Tuscan subject. 

To regenerate, or rather to rebuild what it had taken 
ages to construct, and months to pull down, is now the 
duty of the reigning dynasty. The first evil to be counter- 
acted is the demoralization which the late events have 
spread through the social system—the chief and only hope 
for this purpose is Religion. By the preservation of the 
Faith in its integrity, and by the influence of ecclesiastical 
teaching, is the restoration of sound moral principles 
necessarily expected to be attained. No Catholic can 
hope otherwise. . 

But one important coincidence could not fail to strike 
all who had an interest in the preservation of order in 
Italy. The moment revolution triumphed, in rushed by 
every breach which it had made, the Protestant Propa- 
ganda. Assure asthe jackall attends a bolder beast of 
prey, as sure as the vulture follows the eastern army on its 
march to battle, that it may share the spoil, so sure did 
the preacher of heresy follow the rebel, and open his Bible 
beneath the shelter of his flag—tricoloured, if blood had 
not added a fourth tint to its stains. No sooner had the 
Republic established itself in Rome, than the Achillis and 
Saccareses flocked thither, and began at once the establish- 
ment of their conventicles. We wish to say as little as 
possible of these people. The late memorable trial has 
shown what manner of men were these apostles of Protes- 
tantism; but we may content ourselves with referring to 
the oft-republished memoir of the first of them, to prove 
that he, as well as his patron Sir Culling, disclaims most 
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energetically being connected with politics, and professes 
to have been there only as a preacher of his own creed. 
He tells us indeed that he was waiting for the passing of 
the act of universal toleration which was soon expected, to 
launch out more boldly; but in the meantime he had 
begun to preach error, and to pervert as many as he could; 
and he even submitted to a marriage ceremony in the new 
Protestant meeting-house. 

In Tuscany it was perhaps even worse. Instead of apos- 
tate friars and priests being employed as at Rome, Eng- 
lish emissaries acted directly. It was boasted that more 
than one large edition of the Protestant Bible had been 
introduced and distributed. Officers in Her Majesty’s 
service were well known to be most active in this work. 
Now let us look accurately at what this meant. It is 
clear that it was not intended to root the inhabitants of 
Tuscany more firmly in the faith which they have learnt, 
nor to make them more faithful to the Church that had 
taught them. It meant to act thus. Whatever may be 
our thoughts on the exuberance of scriptural proofs for 
Catholic doctrines, those who published bibles and distri- 
buted them wholesale in Tuscany, believed first, that every 
one who accepted a copy from them of a forbidden version, 
without notes, and without license thereby committed an 
act of rebellion against the Catholic Church; and every 
such sin is reckoned a gain to Protestantism. Secondly, 
they thought that the antagonism between Catholic and 
Protestant consisted in reading or not reading the bible ; 
and therefore every Catholic who received a bible and 
exercised his own private judgment on it, thereby ipso 
facto admitted the Protestant principle, and virtually 
ceased to ke a Catholic. Thirdly, they considered that 
should this spirit prevail, the Catholic Church would 
gradually be disorganized, and what is called Protestan- 
tism would either take its place, or share the country with 
it. We say what is called Protestantism, because no 
definite teaching was attempted or pretended. The bible 
was merely the symbol of that vague and indefinite gene- 
rality, which embraces all possible shades of negation of 
Catholic doctrines, which brings Dr. Sumner and Mr. 
George Dawson into one category, which unites Dr 
Cumming and Dr. Magee (a Scotch anti-prelatist and_a 
churchman) upon the same platform, which joins Mr. 
Burgess and Dr. Bagessen in one “chair of predica- 
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tion.”” It was a lever for subverting, not a rule for 
building with; a crow-bar for breaking open with, not a 
key for keeping robbers out of the fold. It was not for 
a moment thought that the multitudes who might read 
the bible would come to one view of faith, or would form 
in any respect a unity. They would simply cease to be 
Catholics; that was enough. It was all that was wanted. 
Let this be then kept in view; that every government, 
that has passed through the fiery trial of a revolution, has 
seen what it considers (and who will say unnaturally 2) 
rebellion, march hand in hand with Protestantism into its 
states; observes that the two have kept, and will keep up 
a fast alliance; that the professed advocates of the one 
acknowledge a common interest in the other; that while 
the boasted friends of civil liberty in Italy openly declare 
that they consider the destruction of the Catholic system 
necessary to obtain it, the avowed champions of Protestan- 
tism as plainly proclaim that their hopes for its propaga- 
tion depend on the overthrow of present governments by 
successful revolution, or by what every government in its 
own case will call rebellion. And let us further consider, 
that two facts are inseparably united in the minds of all 
foreign powers whose order is disturbed ; that the money 
for both purposes, revolution and proselytism, came from 
the same quarter, England. The ‘‘ Bible Society,’’ and 
the “‘ Society of the friends of Italy,’’ may be very differ- 
ent; and their funds may have nothing of a joint-stock 
nature ; but they are to them only two prongs of the same 
fork, both firmly conjoined in the common base of English 
Protestantism. 

But however the bible alone may be theoretically the 
Protestant rule of faith, and however the diffusion of it 
may be pretended to be the means looked to for conversion, 
the missionaries of that creed, when attempting the con- 
version of Catholics, take good care not to trust practi- 
cally to the word of God by itself. They always see that 
it is accompanied by a commentary of tracts, such as Mr. 
Seeley’s stores can supply, well seasoned tracts, all-hot, 
and spiced with the usual slanders, and virulence against 
popery, and now and then with a dash of blasphemy to give 
arelish, To these in reality is the work of conversion 
confided, and not to the Bible ; which is merely intended 
to be a blind and excuse, ready in ‘the pervert’s hands, 
when the tracts have made him virtually an infidel. 
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The Tuscan proselytisers did not neglect this plan. So, 
with the Bible went forth a flood of villanous tracts 
against the Catholic Church, the Pope, and all that the 
people had till now believed as true, or venerated as holy. 
These were particularly disseminated among the poorest 
classes, and chiefly through the agricultural districts ; so 
that quantities were delivered up to the rural clergy; b 
whom they were swept up in heaps, like dead locusts, baf- 
fled in their invasion of destruction. The government 
also seized great numbers of these libels on religion and 
morals, in Florence itself. One source whence this turbid 
stream issued was the Scotch church newly opened in 

eghorn ; and among the worst of these productions, we 
are given to understand, was the sermon preached by the 
Rev. Robert Stewart, on occasion of its opening.* Larger 
works of the same character also made their appearance, 
and were freely circulated. At Pisa was published by 
Nistri, the work of Aonio Pallario solemnly condemned by 
the Council of Trent. An edition of Merle d’ Aubigné’s 
History of the Reformation in the 16th century, first Italian 
version, was circulated in every direction. And besides, 
its Epistle dedicatory was separately printed, and sent by 
post to multitudes of people; the said epistle being neither 
more nor less than a plain invitation to the Italians, to em- 
brace Protestantism. So was an issue made in numbers, 
in Florence, of an infamous work by Eurico ‘Montazio, 
entitled, ‘‘ Il Papa al cospetto della Societa.’’ In this 
work, teeming with blasphemy and heresy, the author 
avows that his purpose is, “‘ the destruction of the spiritual 
papacy. 

t is right to observe, that the publication of these libels 
on the religion of the entire people, was contrary not only 
to the ancient laws of Tuscany, but to the recent legisla- 
tion of the liberal government. By the Statuto fonda- 
mentale of Feb. 15th, 1848, that is by the new Constitu- 
tion, (Tit. i. Art. 5.) it is enacted, “‘ that works which treat 
ex professo on religion, shall be subject to a previous re- 
vision.” It is needless to say, that no such revision was 
asked, or obtained for the works and pamphlets in ques- 
tion. But further a law on “‘ the press’’ was passed on the 
17th of May, of the same year ; whereby imprisonment of 





* We are indebted for these facts to a Tuscan State-paper, not 
published, with a copy of which we have been favoured by a friend. 
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from fifteen days to a year, and a fine of from 100, to 500, 
lire are awarded to any “‘ ontrage to morality, committed 
in print, every offence against the religion of the State, 
by ridiculing, or impugning its fundamental principles.” 

These laws were of course entirely disregarded, or rather 
openly violated, by strangers ; who, presuming on the im- 
punity of English crime on the continent, have continue 
to inundate the country with the same poisonous publica- 
tions, only calculated to disturb and destroy the present 
faith of the people, without giving them even the miserable 
substitute of a sect. But what we have prineipally wished 
to do in this digression, is to remove any idea, that the 
proselytism, attempted conjointly with the revolution, con- 
sisted merely, of what Protestants generally might consider 
-the innocent, or perhaps praiseworthy, diffusion of the 
Scriptures, among the people: but on the contrary, it em- 
braced the dissemination of publications outrageous to the 
feelings and religious principles of the Government, and of 
the population, insulting to its religious ministers, subver- 
sive of established order, and violating the laws of the 
country. And with English Protestantism all this was 
clearly connected. 

Nor let the case of the Stratfords be forgotten, which 
showed that in Leghorn, subjects of the same nation made 
use of the immunities conceded to British honour, for 
sheltering and concentrating the revolutionary projects, 
which went hand in hand with the religious schemes, con- 
cocted and executed in the same place. 

But we must go somewhat more fully into proof of our 
statements ; and show that the destruction of the Catholic 
religion, is considered an essential antecedent, concomi- 
tant, or sequel, of all successful revolution. in Italy; and 
how it is kept steadily, though furtively, in view, by the 
‘Society of the Friends of Italy,’”’? which collects sub- 
scriptions, disseminates false intelligence, publishes truth- 
less tracts, and holds up Mazzini as its tutelar deity, and 
delights in the poniarding of Austrian soldiers, when quiet- 
ly at their prayers in church.* We will go through their 
tracts, and see what light they give us, and of course 
Italian governments, upon the intentions of these “‘ friends’’ 
of their country. 





* “Poniards, and nothing but poniards, could begin such an 
affray.’’—Monthly Record, No, xix. Mar. 1853, 
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We will begin with the Monthly Records of the Society. 
The following appeal to the religious opinions of Protest- 
ants cannot be misunderstood. 


“Its. object is one in which all those who do not court religious 
and political servitude must sympathize. Its earnest desire, from 
the first, has been that the names of its Council should express the 
almost universal sympathy which the British public entertains for 
the cause of political and religious liberty in Italy. Every man who 
has faith in the political or religious future of humanity, is bound to 
desire the emancipation of Italy, where a great future—political and 
religious—is struggling to burst forth from the prison-house and the tomb. 
But no one can have so many reasons for hailing the dawn of Italian 
emancipation as he, who having an earnest faith of his own, religious 
and political, believes also that liberty of human thought and action must 
lead to the conquest of truths essentially similar to those which command 
his own devotion. The Society, therefore, continues earnestly to 
invite all such men to its ranks; the catholicity which it aims at 
requires that they should always take a prominent part in its 
councils,” —No. ii. Oct. 1851. 


In the same number is an address from a number of 
oman ex-deputies, and ex-officers, and others, to this 
Society, in which occurs the following passage : 


“ Amid the evils which have for ages oppressed our nation, and 
the political and religious slavery which weighs upon us, we could 
not find better advocates for our cause than the inhabitants of a 
country which first led the way in the path of liberty amid European 
darkness, and which enjoys, as a reward, an unfalsified interpretation of 
the word of God.” 


Finally, we will quote the commentary on this and on 
another similar address there given. 


“The two documents, coming spontaneously at about the same 
time, from two such different sources, bear a striking similarity to 
each other. They both speak of Italian nationality in its widest 
sense ; they both protest against the incubus of Papal tyranny, not only 
as a political, but as a religious institution. They are both in perfect 
accordance with the original view in which this Society was founded—the 
religious as well as the political liberty of the Italian peuple; Italian 
nationality ; the expulsion of the Pope; and the dawn of a new era of 
religious reformation taking tts rise in Italy, but by no means stopping 
there.”’ 


In July, 1852, the Society put forth an ‘‘ Appeal to 
Electors,’’ containing questions which they were requested 
to put to candidates at the ensuing elections, e will 
quote the last, with its accompanying commentary. 
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** Do you disclaim the part which our Government acted in the affair 
of the Roman Republic, and will you do your utmost to make our 
Government indemnify to the Romans the wrong then done them, by 
protesting against the continued occupation of Rome by the French, and 
seizing every opportunity for bringing about the departure of these troops 
from the Roman soil, so that the Romans may again deal with the 
Secular Papacy at their own will and pleasure? Let Protestant 
Electors, in particular, remember, that the real field of battle against 
the Papacy is in Rome itself ; and that, if we but give the Italian 
people the chance, they will, of their own accord, save us all farther 
trouble about the power of the Pope.” 


It is clear that although the question to be put refers 
to what is called ‘‘ the secular Papacy,’’ the real object 
in view is the spiritual Papacy ; for that is the only form 
whose influence can reach England, as it certainly is the 
one which can best interest Protestant Electors. 

In the following passage, though the ‘‘temporal”’ power 
only is mentioned, the spiritual power is contemplated 
under the form of “‘ priestly power.” 


‘*Is it because the case of the Madiais rouses Protestant feeling ? 
Alas! they mistake who think to win religious freedom for Tuscany 
or for Italy by agitations for the release of individual victims. The 
freedom of Italy, and nothing less than that, is synonymous with the 
fall of the Papacy, and the overthrow of priestly power. Let those 
who have been roused by the case of the Madiais extend their view 
so as to embrace the whole question of Italy, and they will gradually 
see that the only way to prevent a perpetual succession of such 
cases is to aid, as far as it can be done, the spontaneous efforts of 
the Italians to achieve their moral emancipation. One predeter- 
mined feature of that emancipation is the abolition—root and 
branch—of the temporal power of the Papacy.’—No. xviii., 
February, 1853. 


_ In a fly sheet entitled “ Italy and the Papacy,” we have 
the following passage, with the same distinction introduced 
at the end, in a manner that can blind nobody: 


‘II. There is no oppressed country whose freedom would be a 
greater boon to the world in general, and to Great Britain in par- 
ticular, than that of Italy. 

“And why? Because Italy is the seat of an institution whose 
baleful influence extends over the whole earth, and makes itself 
felt with special virulence in Great Britain. aly is the seat of the 
Papacy. All, therefore, who regard this institution as a curse to human 
souls, as an obstacle to civilization, and as a thorn and thing of irritation 
in the policy of our own British empire, ought to desire the freedom of 
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Italy. For the freedom of Italy, and nothing short of that, is synonymous 
with the fall of the Papacy. People may talk as they like, but there 
is no other way of abolishing the Papacy than by making Italy 
politically free, The Papacy is an Italian tree ; it is only Italian 
hands that can wield the axe which is to destroy it. In 1848-9 the 
Italians destroyed the Papacy ; they separated the temporal from 
the spiritual sovereignty of the Popes. ‘They are ready to do the 
same again ; and surely, when they do it, England will not a second 
time refuse the boon.” 


Further to corroborate what we have here said, we may 
remark that in the ‘‘ Monthly Records’’ for March and 
May of last year, one of the topics employed to rouse the 
indignation of the English people against Italian des- 
potism is, that ‘‘already the Bishop of Volterra has 
published a circular, charging his curés, and alt good 
christians, to denounce to him those who blaspheme, and 
those who do not go to mass and confession.’”? And 
further we are told :— 


‘‘ Catholicism has not forgotten any of its old pretensions over 
the human conscience. In Rome, one might fancy oneself in the 
10th century. In 1849, the Bishop of Gubbio re-established the 
edict of Paul IV. against blasphemy, and the Bishop of Ancona 
put it in force from the ecclesiastical tribunal, on the 25th of Janus 
ary, 1852. The accused, Giovanni Traversa, aged 50 years; was 
conducted by the police to the Church, where he had to remain on 
his knees during high mass, with a lighted wax taper in his hand, 
and with an inscription on his back, bearing these words in large 
characters, “ Public Blasphemer.” So much for his spiritual pun- 
ishment; for his temporal punishment, the same tribunal con- 
demned him to a year of forced labour, side by side with Colonel 
Calandrelli, whose sentence is for 20 years.”—No. vii. March, 1852. 


From which we conclude, that one of the claims of con- 
science, and one of the liberties which this society wishes 
to conquer for the Italians, is the right to blaspheme God, 
just as each one may think proper. 

We will close this first series of extracts by one rather 
longer, where the temporal power of the Pope is impugned, 
but in such a way as clearly to show, that the destruction 
of the Church is anticipated as a consequence. 


“Tt is not for us, in this place, to discuss the manner in which, 
within the boundaries of England, the Papal policy should be met. 
Our feeling is that on no account should any desire to retaliate lead 
us to take a really retrograde step ; and that, if the Pope wishes to 
preach to us for our good, as doubtless he sincerely does, he should 
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have as free license to do so as our English laws allow. But there 
is another aspect. of the question strictly within our scope. We 
may view this Papal policy with regard to England, as an element 
for determining what should be the counter-policy of England with 
regard to Italy. The Pope is two things—he is the Ecclesiastical 
head of Catholic Christendom ; and he is the Temporal Despot of 
Central Italy. We regard him here only in the second capacity ; 
and we say that at once the fairest, the easiest, and the severest 
counter policy we can devise against the Pope, if we seek to devise 
such at all, will be a policy having not England but Italy for its 
scene of operations. * * * Let us meet the Pope where he is 
weakest and will feel it most—in his own dominions. Let us make 
war—not a war of arms, but that kind of war which all acknowledge 
to be legitimate, a war of intellect, of sentiment, and of political 
action—on the Papal misgovernment of Central Italy. Who knows 
what knots of spiritual error are bound round that temporal root ? Who 
knows what new epoch of emancipation, moral, intellectual, and religious, 
might have dawned for the confederacy of European nations had that 
severance between the spiritual and the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, 
which was spontaneously and unanimously decreed by the Roman People, 
who alone had the right to decree it, been allowed to take effect ?. Here, 
without any effort of ours, but by a natural and legitimate course of 
events proper to Italy itself, a great Reformation, such as we English- 
men were supposed to have been praying for and longing for, was peace- 
fully and harmoniously consummated. The thing was done to our 
hands ; toleration, freedom of speech, religious and intellectual liberty, 
were let in where they had been before unknown ; the worm-eaten 
archives of the Inquisition were tossed into the light of the sun ; 
and Rome, from a cage of priests, became a corporation of citi- 


zens.” —Address of the Society of the Friends of Italy, p. 8. 


The following extract is from an Appeal, which, though 
written by a lady, is promulgated by the “ Society,’’ which 
also receives all profits derived from its sale. 


“About Italy, perhaps, less is generally known. But were the 
condition of that unhappy country more widely understood, we be- 
lieve as deep a sympathy would be felt for her protracted efforts for 
independence from a foreign rule and the almost equally galling ty- 
ranny of the Roman Catholic Church, as for Hungary or unhappy 
Poland.” —An appeal to the English People, on behalf of the Mazzini and 
Kossuth Fund. By an Englishwoman, p. 6. 


It might, however, be said, that all this comes from mere 
strangers, who, being Protestants themselves, have an ul- 
terior view, beyond that of the Italian patriots, as they are 
called. Let us therefore hear Sig. Giuseppe Mazzini him- 
self, him who openly declares himself to be the representa- 
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tive of Italian freedom, and who has lately given sufficient 
proof that he is implicitly obeyed by many, even when by 
an inflated proclamation he urges them on to hopeless ag- 
gression. 

The first passage which we will quote at length, may be 
called Mazzini’s profession of faith. It is part of a “ Lec- 
ture delivered at the first Conversazione of the Friends of 
Italy, held on Wednesday, February 11th, 1852.” It forms 
the fourth tract of the series put forth by that society. In 
the first part of the Lecture, the orator is telling his audi- 
ence what he and his friends are not: but he is careful not 
to tell us what they are. They are not Atheists, it seems ; 
but perhaps our readers will come to the same conclusion 
as ourselves, after reading the following passage, that at 
any rate they are not Christians; Christianity is not al- 
luded to except on the same footing as Roman and Etrus- 
can paganism. The religion professed seems to be some 
heathenish deification of abstract qualities, veiled in a hazy 
cloud of materialism. 


© We are not Atheists, unbelievers, or sceptical. Atheism is 
despair ; scepticism weakness. And we are full of hope, faith, and 
energy, that nothing, time or events, will quench. Our whole life 
is an appeal, a protest against brute force. ‘To whom, if not to God? 
Between God, the everlasting truth, and force—between providence 
and fatality—can you find an intermediate safe-ground fora strug- 
gling nation? We believe in God, as we believe in the final triumph of 
Justice on earth; as we believe in an ideal of perfection to be pursued 
by mankind, in the mission of our country towards it; in martyr- 
dom, which has no sense for the godless ; in love, which is to me a 
bitter irony if not a promise—the bad of immortality. Zhe analysing, 
dissolving, dissecting, materialist doctrine of the eighteenth century may 
prove unavoidable, wherever and whenever you want to probe to ascertain 
the degree of rottenness that is in the state. Itcannot go beyond ; and 
we want to go beyond. We want to accomplish an act of creation ; 
to elicit life—collective, progressive life—for the millions, through 
the millions. Can we do that through anatomy? The cold, nega- 
tive, destroying work of scepticism was being completed under 
French influence, was coming to a close with French influence in 
Italy some twenty-four years ago, when first I felt that life was “a 
battle and a march,” and chose the way that I shall never desert. 
It had undermined and destroyed Papacy, though the form was left 
behind, still erect, weighing like an incubus on the heart of the na- 
tion, a gigantic corpse, aping life. But everybody in Italy knows 
that it is acorpse. And there it lies in its state rube, on its state 
coffin called a throne, with a death scroll in its hand signed 
‘Gaeta,’ from which no glittering of French or Austrian bayonets 
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can dazzle our quick Italian eye away. What need have we now of 
the anatomist’s knife! Give us the light of God, the air of God— 
freedom ; the corpse will sink to dust and atoms. Thank God, we 
have in Italy no other corpse to bury. Aristocracy, royalty, have 
never been possessed, in our land of municipalities, of real ac- 
tive life. They have been cloud-like phantoms, brought across the 
history Of the Italian element by foreign winds and storms. They 
will pass away, as soon as we shall be enabled to enjoy our own 
pure, radiant skies, and breathe unmixed the air that flows from 
our own Alps. 

‘“‘ Materialism has never been a thing of pure Italian growth. It 
has sprung up as a reaction against Papacy, and from influences 
exercised at times when our genuine spontaneous life was lost, by 
foreign schools of philosophy. But it is a proud characteristic of the 
Italian mind—and history, when more earnestly and deeply sifted, 
will prove, I trust, the truth of what I say—that it naturally and 
continuously aims at the harmonising of what we call synthesis and 
analysis—theory and practice—or, as we ought to say, heaven and 
earth. It has a highly religious teudency—a lofty instinctive aspira- 
tion towards the ideal, but coupled with a strong, irresistible feeling that 
we ought to realise as much as we can of that ideal in our terrestrial con- 
cerns ; that every thought ought to be, as far as possible, imbodied 
into action. Fromour Etruscan towns built and ruled accordingto a certain 
heavenly scheme, down to our proclaiming Jesus sole King of Flo- 
rence, in the 16th century*—from the deep religious idea with which the 
soldier of ancient Rome identified his duties towards the city, down to 
the religious symbol, the Carroccio, led in front of our national 
troops in the middle ages—from the Italian school of philosophy, 
founded in the south of the Peninsula by Pythagoras, a religious 
and a political society at once, down to our great philosophers of 
the 17th century, in each of whom you will find a scientific system, 
and a political Utopia—every manifestation of free, original, Italian 
genius, has been the transformation of the social earthly medium 
under the consecration of a religious belief. Our great Lombard 
league was planned in Pontida, in an old monastery, the sacred 
ruins of which are still extant. Our republican parliaments in the 
old Tuscan cities were often held in the temples of God. 

“ We are the children aud inheritors of that glorious tradition. We 
feel that the final solution of the great religious problem, emancipa- 
tion of the soul, liberty of conscience, acknowledged throughout and for 
all mankind, is placed providentially in our hands; that the world 
will never be free from organised imposture before a flag of religious 
liberty waves high from the top of the Vatican ; that in such a mission 
to be fulfilled lies the secret of our initiative, the claim we have on the 





* Note. Vide B. Varchi, Guicciardini, Sismondi. A_ similar 
tircumstance is recorded of the Scotch Covenanters, in their time of 
persecution. 
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heart and sympathies of mankind. How should we wither our beautifyl 
faith in the icy streams of atheism ? We, whose life has been twice— 
‘never forget it—the unity of Europe, how should we, now that we 
are bent on a more complete national revolution, trample down that 
privilege under some fragmentary negative creed, spurning the 
parent thought, and leaving individuality to float in the vacuum of 
nothingness ?”—p. 56. 


If from this rigmarole, or rhodomontade, we have to de- 
duce that Mr. Mazzini and his associates are not atheists 
nor sceptics, we must be allowed to yield to a yet stronger 
logical cogency, which compels us to conclude from it, 
that they do not believe ina Church, especially the ‘‘ one, 
holy, Roman, Catholic, and Apostolic Church ;”’ that they 
do not believe in any power or jurisdiction emanating from 
the Pope, or in any possible grace that requires a priest 
(especially if a Jesuit,) to bestow it. Further, we think 
we can hardly hesitate to conclude, that these gentlemen 
consider the sweeping away of any such system as essen- 
tial to the entire accomplishment of their objects. 
~ But in the autumn or winter of 1852, Mr. Mazzini 
issued a circular relative to a petition proposed to be 
presented to Parliament, on Italian affairs, in which he 
speaks in the following unequivocal terms. 


“Circulated in print or manuscript, in every locality, through 
the agency of liberal collective bodies or of influential individuals ; 
signed in every popular association whose members look for the 
best support for their special agitation, in the general principle 
that man has been placed here to do all the good he can, in every 
direction ; in every religious congregation where there lives abhorrence 
of the Lie now enthroned at Rome, and communing love for a people 
longing to proclaim liberty of conscience in the very seat of spiritual 
despotism ; adopted by all believers in civil and religious liberty as 
the rightful law, not only for England, but for the world ; and sent 
back to parliament through the representative of the town or pro- 
vince ; it would rise to the importance of a great national docu- 
ment, it would embody a mighty thought of international justice, 
determine the first step of a political life more attuned to England’s 
mission and true interests than the now prevailing system of self- 
abdication, and record a noble protest against the schemes of abso- 
lutist reaction now unfolding on the continent, and threatening 
England’s shores.”—Monthly Record, No. XVI., Dec. 1852. 


Now the hatred of Protestant congregations for the 
Pope, “ as a Lie enthroned,” is a thorough religious, not 
a political hatred; and to this the Italian appeals. Could 
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any Catholic, by any possibility, have written those atro- 
cious lines ? , 
But if the great aim of the intended Italian revolution is 
to be the destruction of religion as now constituted, by the 
overthrow of the Papal power, what isto be its substitute ? 
Mr. Mazzini has not left us in the dark on this important 
topic. At the second conversazione of this society, held 
March 24th, 1852, the patriot stood up to be catechised, 
and the following question was the first put to him, by the 
chairman. ‘“ How was it probable that the Italians would 
deal with the entire institution of the Papacy, supposing 
their efforts at revolution were successful, and their inde- 
endence once secured?”’ We will give the account of 
his answer in the words of the “ Monthly Record,” for 
April, 1852. We must observe, that another question was 
put to him on another subject. 


“M. Mazzini spoke at length, and in considerable detail, in 
answer to these two questions, What he said was most important ; 
the importance, in particular of his reply to the first question, can- 
not be overrated. The question, ‘ What free Italy would do with 
the Papacy ?’ has never, we believe, been raised in this country 
before ; but, vast as the question was, M. Mazzini was prepared 
with an answer, the simplicity and directness of which must strike 
every one, while the actual tenor (supposing, which is doubtless cer- 
tain, that Mazzini spoke, on this point, what all popular Italy 
thinks,) ought to send a thrill of joy through the hearts of all who call 
themselves sons of the Reformation. We extract but one short pas- 
sage—but a passage of weighty moment as regards the future. 

*«*The Pope being gone, it would become a necessity for us, and 
for the whole of Italy, to do what I shall call, feel the pulse of 
humanity as to our religious question. As we should doin political, 
so should we do in religious matters,—ascertain the general opinion 
by a general assembly. We should summon, wherever the revolu- 
tion extended, the clergy ; not only the clergy, but all others— 
laymen, who have studied the religious question, and we should 
know from them the state of feeling and opinion. We should have 
a Council by the side of a Constituent Assembly. * * The verdict 
of the nation would be, as I said in the beginning, that the Papacy 
is a corpse ; that there is no power of guidance in it ; that we want 
te be guided by the wisest and the best ; and that we find that the 
Pope is neither one nor the other.’ ” 


We do not think that any declaration could be more 
explicit than this, A revolution being effected, and “‘ the 
Pope, the emperor, and those ferocious or idiotic princes, 
now keeping our Italy dismembered into foreign vice- 
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royalties,’”’* being somehow disposed of, and Mazzini 
being the president of the ‘‘ Republic one and indivisible’’ 
of Italy (no doubt including poor credulous Piedmont) 
there will be convoked a council, not of clergy, but of 
laymen also, to determine what is the popular wish as to 
religion, ‘They are to be laymen, “who have studied the 
religious question,’’ not the doctrines of the Church, not 
the decisions of Synods or of Pontiffs, but what is popu- 
larly known in modern times by that vague expression. 
The Pope has clearly to be altogether discarded as “a 
guide ;”’ so a new form of religion has to be devised, not 
by theological discussion, not by research in divines, not 
by study of antiquity, or other fashionable modes of set- 
tling religious questions now-a-days, but by the novel, 
though we own rather unintelligible, mode, of ‘‘feeling the 
ulse of humanity.’’ And what if the doctors disagree ? 
hat if a bond fide, and not a packed council be called, 
on the Constituent Assembly principle? what if the really 
virtuous, truly learned clergy, and not the Gavazzis and 
Achillis form the ecclesiastical element—the Pellicos and 
Manzonis, compose the lay alloy of this imaginary Synod ; 
and what if having felt the pulse of the rude but fervent 
peasantry of the Abbruzzi, and of the Marche, of the 
thoroughly Catholic populations of Rome, Florence, 
Genoa, and Venice, they should vote that Italy will, in 
spite of Mazzini and the Society in Southampton Street, 
be Catholic, what if they shall say, the people’s will is 
still to adhere to the See of Peter, still to honour God’s 
Blessed Mother, still to go to confession? Are we to 
understand that such a decision is foredoomed, or that the 
range of deliberation and selection only runs from the 
freezing point of Deism (Mazzini has taken care not to 
deny this) to the boiling point of Mormonism or Jum- 
perism ? 
~ However, having as much faith in the future existence of 
this infidel Council, as we have in Mr. Mazzini’s ortho- 
doxy, it is only waste of time to speculate upon its ideal 
results. We feel quite sure that they would not be the 
adoption of his refined nullities. Let us, therefore, conclude 
our exposition of the creed prepared for regenerated Italy, 
by one more extract. It is from the address of the “ Italian 
National Committee” to the Friends of Italy, published in 
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the “‘ First Annual Report of the Society’? drawn up in 
June, 1852. This Committee is a select body consisting 
of Mazzini, Saffi, and Montecchi. The passage is as fol- 
lows :— 

“You must, with unceasing care and work, unfold these views, 
which are yours too, to all your countrymen. 

“ You must tell your religious agitators that religion is nothing 
but a narrow, hypocritical, sectarian concern, unless it is a collective, 
all-binding. all harmonizing thought and action—everlasting action 
or good, wherever good can be done: that whilst the idol is up, God, 
the God of truth and justice must veil his face, and cannot send his 
blessing spirit amongst the multitudes ; ‘that the Pope—the idol—is 
not fo be overthrown at Maynooth or in Exeter-hall, but in his own seat 
in Rome ; that to endeavour to spread Bibles without spreading liberly— 
the sole interpreter of the Bible—is to strive after the aim, and to renounce 
the means.”—p. 15. 


This, it will be owned, is pretty plain. It is not the 
Pope’s temporal power which is upheld in Maynooth, or 
assailed in Exeter-hall: it is his spiritual authority which 
is a doctrine in the one, and acrime in the other. Now 
the overthrow of this power is the bait held out to English 
“religious agitators,’ that is, to Protestant-association, 
and Protestant-alliance men, to Exeter-hall fanatics, to 
itinerant anti-papal meeting-holders, if they will only join 
the Society, and help the cause of revolution in Italy. 
Again, to this same class of zealots is held out a further 
inducement to secure their co-operation, that when once 
Italy is totally in the hands of Mazzini, they «will be able 
to spread bibles, that is, Protestantism, to their heart’s 
content. This is their aim; his republicanism will be 
their means. 

It is not difficult to find collateral evidence of the double 
purpose of Italian demagogues. F. Gavazzi, who in Lon- 
don used to walk arm in arm with Mazzini, certainly goes 
hand in hand with him in his religious politics. He in- 
deed disavows being a Protestant, and has the insolence 
to call himself a Catholic: perhaps to give more pungency 
to his scurrilities, and more bitterness to his invectives ; 
perhaps that he may have an excuse for wearing the dra- 
matic habit of his order, and increasing by it what the 
Italians would call his impostura; perhaps because some 
lingering remains of conscience still prevent him from cut- 
ting away his moorings, in that harbour, wherein alone he 
believes there is safety, and repose, and in which he pro- 
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bably, in his heart, hopes one day to be laid up in ordinary, 
a good hulk of a friar, (we write as he would then be spoken 
of by his dupes) well lined with the cash out of which he has 
diddled Protestant pockets. But in spite of his protesta- 
tions of Catholicity, his attacks, in his itinerant exhibitions, 
have been pretty equally divided between the political, 
and the religious state of Italy, He levels and fires both 
barrels of his gun, rebellion and infidelity, at the same 
time. At Bath last summer, after the splendid religious 
ceremony of the Place Louis XVI. he said openly, that he 
now understood why the French troops were so degenerate 
as to crush Italian liberty, when he saw them bend their 
knee to “‘a piece of bread!’’ However latterly he openly 
advocated the Protestant principle of the diffusion of the 
vernacular bible, among the people of Italy; and if we 
mistake not his very parting address at Liverpool, a few 
days ago, dwelt emphatically upon this very point. Indeed 
it is impossible to have followed this wretched man’s course 
of slander and money-making, without being satisfied, 
that, whether sincerely or not is another thing, he has as- 
sailed the religion, as much as the government of Italy, 
and has used the full extent of Protestant prejudice as the 
means of exciting interest in favour of revolution. 

Now let us briefly consider the view which must be taken 
of all this subject by a government in Italy. It sees, one 
clear and simple fact, a conspiracy between the Protestant- 
ism of England and the liberalism of Italy, to wage a joint 
war against the peace of its states, for the overthrow at 
once of the throne and the altar. There is no disguise, 
the fact is patent and the principle avowed. ‘‘ Come to 
the rescue of Italy,’ exclaims the Society of its so-called 
friends, to the fanaticism of the country, ‘‘ from the tyranny 
of the papacy, the priesthood, Jesuitism, and the Inquisi- 
tion. Pour into it your bibles, and your preachers. But 
if you desire to do this, you must help Mazzini and his 
fellow patriots to raise rebellion, or, in gentler terms, revo- 
lution through all the country, and to subvert all its exist- 
ing governments.” ‘Join my ranks,”’ cries out Mr. 
Mazzini, ‘‘and I promise to you as your reward, the des- 
truction of papal authority, and the full liberty to preach, 
teach, and distribute bibles.” And while this compact is 
openly made, while it is proclaimed that revolution and 
Protestantism in Italy are co-relatives ; while the revolu- 
tionary Society boasts, that among its members it reckons 
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** clergymen of all denominations ;”’* while in its council 
alone there are, at least, twenty-six bearing the title of 
Reverend; the government sees two distinct actions, cor- 
responding to the two leagued powers, simultaneously going 
on. While Mazzini boasts, in his speeches, that there is 
a secret press at work in Tuscany, for the publication of 
incendiary placards, and writings, and a post so organized 
that revolutionary intelligence can be conveyed as safely 
from town to town, as letters are in any other country, by 
the ordinary post, a similar secret and stealthy activity is 
endeavouring to propagate Protestantism, by its own fa- 
vourite, and avowed plan of smuggling in, and spreading, 
bibles. At a meeting held lately at Brighton, Captain 
Trotter, one of the Madiai deputation to Florence, enter- 
tained his audience with an account of the progress of “‘ the 
Gospel” in Tuscany, and tvld a wonderful story of how 
bibles were smuggled into, we believe, Pistoja, by a saintly 
porter who carried in two at a time, and how at last being 
obliged to carry more, they were seized to the extent of 
six copies ; and all the little church in the town sat up all 
night in prayer, expecting death(!) or other grievous pun- 
ishment, and yet nothing befell them: for it had so hap- 
pened, that there were just six custom-house officers, and 
six bibles; so instead of doing their duty to the laws, they 
kept the impounded property, read the book, and were trans- 
formed instanter into six sound Protestants. Whether the 
Tuscan government will hear of the anecdote, and continue 
such faithful servants in its pay; or whether the gallant 
orator’s praises may cost those six unfortunates their 
eo ; or, which is more probable, the government will 

now the whole to be what we believe it, a cock-and-a- 
bull story, in true Exeter-hall style, we really cannot de- 
cide. But we take it, like many other similar ones, as 
evidences of the fact, that there is not only ne more scruple 
about smuggling chests of bibles into Tuscany, than there 
was of similarly introducing chests of opium into China, 
but that it is made an open boast by pious Protestants, 
that what Mazzini does for politics they are doing for re- 
ligion. ‘There is a secret depot, or press for unauthorised 
bibles, and there are organized means for carrying them 
through the country, and disseminating them. 

In addition to these considerations, palpable to the Tus- 
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can government, there are others, which to it must be of 
paramount consideration. For example, if as we have 
seen, it must naturally, or rather necessarily, look to reli- 
gion for healing the wounds, which the morality or faith of 
the country has suffered, it can only be to the Church, 
alone existing, alone recognised, and alone believed in, 
that it turn its thoughts. Now we ask any reasonable 
man, can it regard with indifference a systematic attempt 
to undermine that Church, and to disturb the faith of the 
people in its doctrines, and not consider the underhand 
plotting of strangers, for this purpose, as an interference 
with the welfare of the nation, and the stability of the 
government, as based upon religious convictions ? 

Again, putting aside the abstract consideration of the 
claims of truth, it is obvious, that in Tuscany, or any 
other exclusively Catholic country, there is, from habit, 
from education, from conviction (to go no higher) no other 
form of Christianity known ; and a Catholic and a Chris- 
tian are synonymous. We do not wish to give offence ; 
we speak to a mere fact. Both government and people 
have no legal cognizance, and no practical consciousness 
of any other form of religion. To attack the Catholic 
religion, and, avowing at a distance a determination to 
destroy it, to endeavour by covert arts, and secret prac- 
tices to undermine it at home, is to both neither more nor 
less, than to attempt the subversion of the whole Chris- 
tian system, with its moral influence. No Christian state 
could regard such an attempt with indifference ; but it is 
only where there is, and always has been, unity with a 
dogmatic religion, that the identity of it with Christianity 
can be held asa public principle. In Tuscany this has 
always been the case; and though there has been full 
toleration for strangers, there has been no separation of 
the natives into sects. Thus Catholicity has been the only 
Christianity known in the country, the only form of it 
recognized by the laws. Whatever crime therefore it may 
be considered in other countries, to endeavour to sap and 
destroy religion and morality, that in its full extent would 
be there held the estimate of an attempt to deal similarly 
with Catholicity. And perhaps a person, accustomed from 
his infancy to see Christianity broken up into innumerable 
fractions, all claiming to be right, and all treated, more or 
less, by those holding contradictory opinions, with the 
respect due only to truth, cannot invest himself with the 
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feelings of one, who has not only ever understood that 
truth is but one, but has never seen competing sentiments, 
where truth must be but one. There is a strong repug- 
nance in him to seize the idea, of equal claims in con- 
flicting principles, or that where truth must be everything 
there should be no other feeling towards it, than what 
error may equally claim. Yet this is the elementary prin- 
= which religious toleration first naturally resolves 
itselt. 

Returning however to our former topic, the avowed 
league between proselytism and revolution, to act in con- 
cert, and share the spoil, and the similarity of methods by 
which they respectively act, is it surprising, that the Tus- 
can government should have kept an equally jealous eye 
on the movements of both hostile powers, and been deter- 
mined to take the first opportunity of repressing either ? 
Let us suppose that a family had been discovered, in which 
meetings were held, for the purpose of enrolling others in 
the secular conspiracy against the state, by reading to them 
Mazzinian documents, and procuring their assent, if not 
to their words, to their principle; who would have said 
that the government would not have been fully justified in 
applying the law to the extent of vigour which it permitted, 
to the punishment of the individuals implicated? Who 
would not allow that in this punishment not so much the 
individual case would have been contemplated, as the whole 
system, of which it was the first detected and proved appli- 
cation, and the necessity of repressing it ? 

It so happened that the first discovery fell upon the re- 
ligious branch of the conspiracy; the first case of which 
proof was obtained was that of the unfortunate Mapzal. 

There was nothing in the character, rank, education, or 
other circumstances of these people, to lead to their being 
singled out for peculiar hardship, or even observation. 
They were merely the first to be caught. Francesco Ma- 
diai had been a courier, Rosa a lady’s maid, in English 
families. Whether they ever openly embraced Protestant- 
ism, or where and when they learnt it, we know not, nor 
is it material. They seem to have been quiet, inoffensive 
people, as far as we know, and we have not the least wish 
to raise an insinuation against their character. We may 
be permitted simply to observe, that they were exactly the 
people to become the tools of the scheme for proselytising, 
and Protestantising Tuscany. Acquainted with the Eng- 
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lish language, and known to many English people, at the 
same time natives of the country, and settled there, they 
would be the persons to do most. effectually the work of 
go-betweens, for the pullulating Protestant Church, and 
those whose gold and whose zeal were nursing it. They 
turned their house into a conventicle, and endeavoured to 
bring others to join them. 

We have seen that the simultaneous action of the two 
combined agencies was similar. It could no more be ex- 
pected that the proselytising party would attempt to open 
a public conventicle for Protestantism in Florence, than 
that the civil revolutionists should convene a meeting in 
the Town-hall, for passing resolutions to overthrow the 
Grand-Ducal government. Secret meetings formed the 
instrumentality of both; and it was only by preventing 
these, and punishing cases of individual and isolated se- 
duction, that wholesale mischief could be prevented. The 
house of the Madiai was one of these rallying-points, 
where a few met, and tried silently to add to their number. 
Such was the crime, such the accusation, for such the 
conviction, and the punishment of these people. 

Two popular calumnies have been diligently spread 
through England on the subject, by newspapers, pamphlets, 
noblemen’s letters, and platform speeches. irst, that 
they were condemned and sentenced for reading their bi- 
bles merely. Secondly, that it was priestly influence, if 
not ecclesiastical authority, that persecuted them. 

The first of these one has been fully confuted by 
Dr. Cahill, in his powerful letter to Lord Carlisle, from 
the indictment and sentence itself; and we do not think it 
necessary, therefore, to go over the same ground again. 
We will only make two or three brief remarks. Even the 
Society’s Record for October, 1852, is obliged to own 
that the Madiai had been condemned “‘for the crime of 
reading the Bible, and entertaining and teaching Protes- 
tant opinions.’ As the sentence is for the last only, we 
must put the rest to the score of that moral impossibility 
under which Protestantism seems to labour, of ever speak- 
ing the truth about Catholics, It is plain that the “ enter- 
taining opinions”’ is not an overt act of which any tribunal 
could take cognizance, but the “ teaching opinions’’ is; 
and such was the distinction drawn by the tribunal. For, 
it acquitted another person brought into the same indict- 
ment, on the ground of there being no evidence of prose- 
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lytising or teaching others, though there was equal evi- 
dence of joining in the conventicle. The distinction 
established in the sentence was, that the Madiais had 
been proved to attempt the propagation of Protestantism. 
And so there was evidence of that other person’s having 
read the Bible as well as the Madiais, yet no conviction 
ensued. Surely, then, we are justified in concluding that 
this was no more the crime on which they were sentenced, 
than the former, of “ entertaining opinions.’”’ Such 1s 
the Society’s way of trying to smother the truth, though 
told, in a tissue, of untruths. The legal crime, therefore, 
of Francesca and Rosa Madiai was, ‘‘ propagating Protes- 
tantism.”’ 

If further proof were wanting that this was the sole 
ground of conviction, we have it in the fact openly avowed 
by the gentlemen of the Quixotic expedition to Florence, 
who visited the Madiai in prison, that the man and his 
wife were allowed the full use of their bibles, and more- 
over received the ministrations of a Swiss Protestant 
preacher. This contradicts the two additions to the truth 
in the Record’s statement, about bible-reading, and 
entertainment of Protestant opinions; leaving the “ teach- 
ing’”’ of those opinions as the ground of legal conviction. 

e believe that many are impressed with the idea 
that the condemnation of the Madiai has been an affair of 
the Inquisition, or of some clerical jurisdiction. The 
Cavans and Trotters, e¢ hoc genus omne, have so unscru- 
eed declaimed on the matter, as a pure exhibition of 

opish bigotry; the newspapers have so_ recklessly 
described it as an instance of ecclesiastical intolerance, 
and religious persecution; all parties have so shut out 
from the public eye the connection between the attempts 
at civil and at religious revolution in Tuscany, all have so 
carefully handled the Madiai case as a personal one, and 
not one of principle, that we are not surprised at its hav- 
ing become a worthy sequel to the ‘‘ Papal Aggression” 
agitation, and a most welcome—we cannot say.‘ Godsend,”’ 
and we dare not coin an equivalent, to express whence lies 
and slanders come—but a most welcome hot-blast, to puff 
up again into a blaze the still glowing embers of anti-Catho- 
lic bigotry. Let the reader, therefore, now recal to mind 
what we requested him to bear there, that by the Leo- 
poldine code, a code which Mr. Kinnaird openly praised 
in his speech of Thursday, the 17th of February, as a wise 
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code of legislation, a code which Lord John Russell, in 
replying to a deputation on this absorbing topic, called a 
legislation of “‘ enlightened times,”’ all ecclesiastical juris- 
diction was suppressed, and episcopal tribunals annihilated. 
It was, therefore, only as a civil offence that the Madiais’ 
transgression was considered, only as such was it tried 
and sentenced. And it was by this very code that their 
Sentence was awarded. Can more be wanting to prove 
that it was for a crime against the state, its safety and its 
morality, that they were condemned, and not for an eccle- 
siastical or religious sin? Let it also be remembered, as 
we have proved above, that the very constitutional laws of 
the late republic protected “ the religion of the state” 
from all attempts to overthrow it. 

But, we may ask any impartial reader, is it just, or com- 
monly fair, first to praise to the skies the Leopoldine code, 
because antagonistic to the Church, and all churchmen’s 
power, because it prevented Priests and Bishops from 
meddling in civil causes, and withdrew even ecclesiastical 
ones from them to the temporal courts ; and then to attri- 
bute the pressure and operation of that very code, to that 
very Church, and that very Clergy? Nay, more than 
this, the Leopoldine code has been highly precious in Pro- 
testant eyes, because so anti-papal, and so much, restrain- 
ing the sovereign ecclesiastical power; and yet we Catho- 
lics of England must forsooth be told that it is the Pope 
who can, and ought to, undo the action of this code, and 
that we ought to apply to him for this purpose. Our 
reply is simply—“ take the code as it has pleased you till 
now. You clapped your hands, and roared with delight, 
at the affliction it caused the holy Pontiff, who ruled the 
Church, when it was framed, and at the semi-Protestant 
crushing which you thought it gave our religion. And 
now that the small lingering amount of protection which 
it left the faith has proved useful, in checking the attempt 
to introduce infidelity, with rebellion and anarchy, into the 
country, do you really expect us to assist in completing 
the work, over which you rejoiced at our expense; and is 
it not more than insolent, to ask us not merely for sym- 
pathy at your distress, but cooperation in removing it?”’ ° 

Let it, therefore, be well understood, that in the tribune 
which sentenced the Madiai, there was not the smallest ec- 
clesiastical element ; nor was there reference to any eccle-~ 
siastical code; nor is there proof, nor any ground beyond 
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Protestant insinuation, for asserting that any ecclesiastical 
influence was exercised, to bias the judges. 

And now comes what we consider a most important en- 
quiry. Granted that a league can be established between 
English Protestantism and Italian revolutionism, to over- 
throw at once the governments and the religion of Italy ; 
granted that its rulers are warranted in taking the most 
vigorous precautions against the joint attack, and to defeat 
the conspiracy in either of its branches; granted, if you 
please, moreover, that the attempt to undermine the only 
existing faith of the state, may be considered by the laws 
as the sapping of the foundation of all religion and morality, 
and as such punishable by them, there seems to have been 
no direct proof, that the Madiai formed part of this conspi- 
racy, or contemplated coming under the grasp of a law 
almost forgotten. And besides they are allowed to have 
been inoffensive people, of good conduct, though probably 
not very wise. 

Some of these pleas may indeed be admitted if urged 
in mitigation of punishment, but England is the last coun- 
try on earth where they can be made, as a ground to arrest 
judgment. 

For as to proof of complicity in a conspiracy, we believe 
that few jurisprudences require slighter proofs than our 
own. A conspiracy, according to Blackstone, is ‘‘ a com- 
bination or agreement between several, to carry into effect 
a purpose hurtful to the public at large.’”’? And the same 
authority informs us, that “ the effect of the law is to ren- 
der a purpose criminal when concerted by several, which 
would not be of that character, if entertained merely by an 
individual ; a distinction which rests on solid grounds.’’* 
To see what is sufficient to bring a person within the 
meshes of a conspiracy, as thus contemplated by our law, 
we may take the case of Regina v. Shellard, one of the 
Welsh prisoners in 1840, who was convicted of conspiracy 
to raise unlawful assemblies, though it was not proved that 
he had done any act per se unlawful ; but only things held 
to connect him with those who had.t Weare not of course 
applying this doctrine legally; but we wish to show how easy 
it isin English law to implicate persons in complicity, where 
similarity of acts, circumstances of connection, place, time, 
&c., show a common purpose. And therefore, we conclude 
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that the offence of the Madiai has not to be considered as 
their mere individual acts, but as part of the conspiracy to 
subvert the established and legal order of things. And we 
must not be surprised that the Tuscan government have so 
considered it, and dealt with it accordingly. 

As to ignorance of the law, nobody, we believe, has for- 
mally pretended that these two Tuscan subjects did not 
know they were transgressing the law, and held their secret 
proselytising meetings at the risk of its perils. But, at any 
rate, it is probable that very few of our readers can have 
forgotten a memorable epistle, written by a certain liberal 
Prime Minister, to a northern dignitary of the Anglican 
Establishment, on occasion of the establishment of the 
Catholic Hierarchy, in which he stated, that enquiry would 
be made to see, how far the law, as it stood, could be made 
to apply to the case, and if not sufficient, new legislation 
would be made, to provide for it. Now here, really nobody 
had knowingly committed an illegal act; for in fact, the 
noble Lord’s ignorance, and the result of the eager re- 
searches of the law officers of the Crown, proved that no- 
thing had been done contrary to law. Yet, that liberal 
nobleman had no hesitation in publicly avowing, that if he, 
or the said officers, with the Lord Chancellor at their head, 
could possibly bring any unnoticed law to reach the imagi- 
nary offence, although it was clear that no violation of 
such law could have been contemplated, (for how could 
Bishops know of a law still hidden to the lynx-eyed law- 
yers ?) he should not scruple to apply it, that is, punish by 
it an offence committed in ignorance of it. Such a decla- 
ration could only be the result of a reasoning of this sort: 
‘if a person has done something unpleasant to govern- 
ment, regard is not to be had to his moral guilt, or his in- 
tention to violate law; but if we can possibly bring his ac- 
tion within the long range of some mouldy statute, we are 
justified in its application, and so punishing severely, what 
nobody knew to be so punishable.”” We should be sorry 
indeed to justify the government of Tuscany, by the course 
thus followed against Catholics in England, so short a time 
ago. But, as a second epistle to our minister at Florence, 
in much as bad a taste, and as undignified as the Durham 
letter, has followed that celebrated document, we think 
ourselves justified in showing how little that plea of igno- 
rance of the law, if made, ought to prevail in England, 
where bare legality carries all before it, and where every- 
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body is treated in a court of justice, as if he had read 
through the twenty volumes of the Statutes at large. 

But the personal character of the condemned has been 
the principal means employed, to individualize their sen- 
tence to the public, make them appear the victims of per- 
sonal religion, and shut out from men’s eyes all the con- 
nections of their conviction with the political and religious 
condition of the country, and the necessity of protecting 
this from the combined attacks of irreligion and revolution. 
In making a few remarks on this subject, we trust they may 
be found referable to the other objections also which we 
have stated. And they shall be in the form of appeals to 
that most irrefragable of authorities to the English mind, 
the decisions of our own infallible tribunals, and the opin- 
ions of liberal British statesmen. 

On the 19th of March, 1834, six labourers were com- 
mitted at Dorchester, for administering unlawful oaths. 
This was the celebrated case of the Dorsetshire labourers, 
who we believe, some years after, were allowed to return 
from transportation. ‘There was no doubt, that four of 
these unfortunate men were merely the dupes of the two 
others, and hardly, if at all, knew the crime they were 
committing. Accordingly petition was made for remission 
of punishment, to the House of Commons, and a debate 
took place on it, June 25th, 1835. It was argued that the 
conviction was of doubtful legality ; but further, it was 
urged, that ‘‘the men were ignorant, well-behaved, and 
moral, including even the two more guilty ones.” 

Upon this, Lord John Russell said: ‘*‘ There are some 
cases which deserve punishment on account of the moral 
guilt that attaches to them, while others require to be 
punished for the sake of public example, In the latter 
case, the persons offending might have good views as to 
the end and object of their proceeding, while they were 
committing a crime against the cdl bden of society. 
The latter species of guilt applied to the present case.’’* 
His Lordship further said: ‘**‘ However innocent or good 
the objects or views of persons thus offending might be, 
it was the duty of the government to see, that by the ope-~ 
ration of the laws, the peace and interests of society are 
preserved.’ ¢ Again: “As to the law, the opinion of 
the legal tribunals of the country, was the only guide he 
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could have.” * The question then was, how far they had 
infringed the general policy of the country.” ‘ Their 
purpose was no doubt innocent in their minds ; but that 
it was innocent in its effects, he denied.’’ 

Lord Howick (now Lord Grey) said: “‘ If the principle 
were admitted, that there is no guilt, when persons think 
they are acting for the good of society, it would go far to 
justify every crime. When persons are convicted of an 
attempt to destroy one form of Government, and establish 
another, they no doubt believe they are acting for the good 
of society, but they are aware that they are violating the 
law of the land. The unfortunate men who were exe- 
cuted on the occasion of the last two great rebellions, 1745, 
&c., were men of high and honourable feelings. The 
same may be said of societies in various parts m4 Europe, 
which attempt to overthrow the existing state of society.’’§ 

Now here we have several principles laid down, not in- 
applicable to our case. A person may in soul be innocent, 
and in his mind really believe that he is doing good by his 
action, yet if that action be contrary to ang and the 
government consider that it is opposed to the well-Leing 
of society, it is its duty to set the law in operation, and 
punish those well-meaning persons, for the sake of public 
example. And as to the rightful application of the law in the 
case, the tribunals of the country are the only guides which 
we ought to follow. We know of course, that this is all 
just only for England, and that there is some principle in 
the fitness of things which gives Englishmen a right to 
deny, that what is true or proper in the Saxun can be so in 
the Italian. But as we hope our readers can raise them- 
selves above these national views, we will presume to con- 
clude, that the personal goodness of the Madiai, and their 
innocent intentions, (all of which we will assume) has 
nothing to do with their case, if they violated law; es- 
pecially in a matter which the local Government (whose 
judgment we would as soon trust as a Whig administra- 
tion’s at least,) consider as affecting the peace and interests 
of society, and connected with those “‘ societies in various 
parts of Europe,’’ to which Lord Grey alludes; and which 
the “ tribunals of the country’’ (whose fairness we would 
rather rely on, than an Achilli jury’s) decide to be 
contrary to law. 





* Ibid, p. 1252, +Ibid. Ibid, p. 1253, —§ Ibid, p. 1258, 
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In 1840, took place at York the well-known chartist 
trials. There could be no doubt, that the prisoners were 
not the principals, nor the ringleaders, but poor ignorant 
dupes and tools of more designing men; but when their 
counsel, Mr. Sergeant Wilkins, to whose warm zeal and 
genuine eloquence in Dr. Newman’s case, we feel we owe 
a debt of gratitude, attempted to urge this topic, Lord 
Chief Justice Denman sternly rebuked him, saying; 
that it was a topic irrelevant to the question of guilty or 
not guilty; that the prisoners were charged with the guilt 
of breaking the law, and that other people’s conduct was 
not before the court. 

The severity used towards these poor wretches was evi- 
dently proportioned, not to any extent of their individual 
guilt, but to the danger of an increasing system, con- 
sidered perilous to the state and to society. They hap- 
pened to be the ones caught, and open to conviction; and, 
therefore, on Lord John Russell’s principle, for example’s 
sake, they must be well punished. This severity, however, 
was discussed in Parliament. Lord Brougham expressed 
himself on the subject to this effect: “‘ I am astonished to 
find these crimes palliated as political.” (Read reli- 
gious in our case.) “If it be said, ‘why punish men for 
conspiracy merely,’ the answer is—it is obvious, if the at- 
tempt were successful, the offender wculd be secure of 
impunity. Therefore, the law justly considers the offence 
the more grievous, and whatever leads to its commission 
not the less heinous. Whoever shall lead men to look for 
alteration in the established constitution of the country, 
&c., is the proximate cause of the breach of the peace that 
may follow, though he may withdraw trom the combat he 
may have excited, and keep himself safe from the perils 
into which he has cheated, duped, and seduced or drawn 
his followers...With regard to the offenders who may not 
have escaped, (that is the less guilty) justice has been ad- 
ministered to them on its true principles.’’* 

Mr. Disraeli, however, did not take quite the same view 
of how justice had been administered. For in the debate 
on the “ punishment of political offences,’ inthe House of 
Commons, July 10th, 1840, he declared that the treatment 
of these poor men had surpassed the severities of the 
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Star Chamber, that there was no place in Europe—not 
Siberia—where such punishment had been inflicted.’’* 

Let us here remark, en passant, that the plots, the at- 
tempts, or the mischief of the chartists in England could 
never be put into comparison with those of the organised 
conspiracies, which have been disturbing the peace of Italy 
and other continental countries for years; every now and 
then, producing frightful scenes of bloodshed, such as hap- 
pea on February 6th last. The object of those misera- 

le creatures, with their points of the charter, was to make 
“an alteration in the established constitution of the coun- 
try,’ not indeed by assassination of officers and troops, 
but by constitutional means, pushed indeed to the very 
verge of legality—huge petitions, and monster meetings. 
Now a noble lord is astonished that this should be con- 
sidered a political offence: and thereby screened from 
that punishment which Englishmen so much abhor when 
inflicted by Austria or Rome. But to attempt alterations 
in an existing constitution, by preaching ‘“‘ war to the 
knife,”’ and by waging it, 7s a mere political crime, for 
which no punishment ought to be inflicted. No severity 
of chastisement is deemed too great for the unfortunate 
chartists, merely because it was necessary to crush an 
annoying system of political agitation, then increasing ; and 
clearly their punishment was made referable to that system, 
not to their individual guilt: but opposite rules must be 
followed when the scene is transferred to Italy. 

Another instance has lately occurred, exhibiting the same 
principle of conduct. Three or four soldiers were shot lately 
at Corfi, for striking their officers. It appears that the 
practice had become common, from a desire on the part of 
the men, to get transported to tht Hesperides of Australia. 
This must, therefore, have been the usual punishment 
awarded, certainly that expected. But it was deemed ne- 
cessary to check the evil, and make an example, by “ put- 
ting the law into operation;’’ and therefore three men 
were shot, not because of their special moral guilt, but to 
check a system with which their offence was connected, and 
which seriously threatened military subordination. 

We trust that our readers will have been able sufficiently 
to follow our reasoning, without rendering a recapitulation 
necessary. It will be clear, that we consider the case of 
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the Madiaias inadequately represented, when treated as an 
isolated fact, or a question of merely personal guilt. It 
must be viewed in connection with a systematic attempt 
to seduce the ty of Tuscany from their religion, by 
means contrary to law; and further, by this means to fa- 
cilitate the overthrow of the government, there legitimately 
constituted. 

For while we have dwelt much upon the political aims of 
those who are striving to arouse Protestant feelings, as 
auxiliaries to a revolutionary movement, we have never 
lost sight of the purely religious side of the question, which 
happens to be also its legal side. The Tuscan government 
expelled a British subject, we believe Captain Packenham, 
for his violent proselytism ; and a correspondence took place 
in consequence, between the authorities in Florence, and 
the Foreign Office. We have been assured, that Lord 
Palmerston’s final letter, upon its appearing that the per- 
son in question’s conduct was illegal, declined supporting 
him, on the ground, that whatever might be thought of the 
goodness or the badness of the law, it must be respected, 
and obeyed. In the case of Baron Rothschild, if we re- 
member right, Lord John Russell last year maintained the 
same principle, that even though the law might be bad, and 
illiberal, it must be observed; and he acted accordingly. 
Now let each one have his opinion as to the propriety or 
impropriety of the law, which in Tuscany secures to the 
people unity of faith, and immunity from religious dissen- 
sions, and security against intruders into their religious 
concerns; but such a law there is, and the Grand-Duke, 
we have no doubt, considers it his solemn and sacred duty 
to maintain it. Nay, we can hardly imagine any one to 
suppose, he can have become so enamoured of our thou- 
sand sects, as to think it would be better to have a Babel 
of religions substituted for the one Church in his state; 
more conducive to the welfare of his subjects to have 
Ebenezers, and Salems, and Shilohs rising up in every 
village, beside the parish church, and a levy of Macbriars 
or Stigginses marched into the country, to animate their 
pulpits, in tearing opposition to the parish priests, and to 
one another ; or more likely to lead his people to heaven, 
to beat down the one old troden path of their fathers, and 
open five hundred new ones, diverging towards every point 
of the compass, but furnished with finger-posts to assure 
travellers, that they all lead the same way. Indeed, it has 
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taken us three hundred years to get accustomed to all this, 
and we own we have not yet fallen in love, with the men or 
the thing. How the Government of Tuscany can be ex- 
pected to have done so, we cannot imagine. Even suppos- 
ing that it has taken pains to make itself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the recent developments of Protestantism ; 
to have mastered the distinctive theories of High and Low 
Church, or the gown and surplice question, and to have 
threaded the mazes of the Gorham controversy and judg- 
ment; allowing it to have possibly unravelled the 
disputes in the Kirk, and decided on the respective 
merits of the Free, and the State, branches, and the 
numerous secessions from them; granting that it may 
have investigated the case of the expelled Wesleyan 
ministers, and the splits, and rents, and cracks in that 
hundred year old denomination, and the preference due 
to Primitive, Arminian, Calvinistic, or old Wesleyan, or 
New Connection Methodists; admitting it to have decided 
which class of Friends is right, the wet, the dry, or the 
white ; in fine, assuming that it has diligently enquired 
into, and understood, the peculiar tenets of “‘ Aitkin’s 
Christian Instruction Society, Baxterians, the Bethel 
Union Society, Bible Christians, Bryanites, Chartist Re- 
ligionists, Children of Sion, the Christian Bond Society, 
Christian Pilgrims, Christian Revivalists, the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Persuasion, Disciples of Christ, Evangelical 
Unionists, Followers of Peace, Free-thinking Christians, 
the Friendly Society, the Holy and Apostolic Church, 
Huntingtonians, Independent Bible-Christians, Independ- 
ent Millenarians, Mormonites, New Jerusalemites, Pecu- 
liar Calvinists, Philadelphians, Plymouth Brethren, Primi- 
tive Christian Dissenters, the Providence Union Nociety, 
Ranters, Rational Religionists, the Revivalist Community, 
Sandemanians, Shilohites, Sons of Sion, Southcottians, 
and Universalists;’’* still, with all this extensive knowledge 
of the doctrines, state, and results of Protestantism, we 
cannot believe that government, or its head, to have been 
smitten with such affection for this embarras de richesses in 





* We have abridged this list, from a parliamentary paper just 
published, on Mr. Bright's motion, entitled, ‘‘ Dissenters’ Places of 
worship,” p. 25. These are some of the ‘ specified denominations,” 
returned to the Registrar General. There seems to be no end of 
“ unspecified denominations,” 
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spirituals, as that they should prefer it of a sudden to that 
unity, which they have been accustomed to consider as at 
once characteristic of truth, and a mark of the Church. 
Yet opening the door to proselytism, was of course at once 
pronouncing, that any gentleman representing any of the 
above fashions of religious thought, might walk in, and 
welcome, and do his best to puzzle, bewilder, and uncatho- 
licize as many Tuscans, as he chose. Forno one, we pre- 
sume, imagines that the Grand-Duke ought to grant licen- 
ses only for particular doctrines, or limit the liberty of 
prophecying to Anglicans, and some other specific sects ; 
especially considering the polypus tendency of these, to 
divide into an unlimited number of independent vitali- 
ties. 

Besides, there is another, and a more delicate, aspect of 
the religious question. It may quite happen that the 
Grand-Duke has a conscience on the subject; that, for 
example, he considers it a sin to deny publicly the Divinity 
of our Blessed Lord, to impugn openly the mystery of the 
adorable Trinity, to blaspheme the Most Holy, to use 
foul language against the Blessed Virgin, to jeer at St. 
Zenobio and all other saints, to denounce all his Clergy as 
impostors and hypocrites, and himself and his family as 
idolaters. All which would be the necessary consequence 
of admitting the free preaching of English Protestantism 
into his dominions, now so much called for. And this 
conscience may go further and fare worse. He may be 
one of those (no doubt weak-minded) men, who believe in 
a judgment to come, beyond the tribunal of public 
opinion ; he may think that an account will be demanded 
of him, why these attacks and blasphemies directed 
against what he considered true and holy, nay against 
God himself, were for the first time permitted by him, 
they having been unknown before; and it may strike him, 
that at the judgment-seat of Christ, it will little avail him, 
to put in a copy of the Zimes, or Daily News, which 
praised him to the skies as a most liberal monarch, for 
allowing any impious nonsense to be freely preached ; or 
a leader of the Chronicle exulting in his having contrived 
to make another Church like “ our own Apostolic branch,” 
calling itself that is Catholic, but eaten up with dissent. 
He may therefore feel, that so long as he is invested with 
the responsibility of governing, and has to render an 
account of his stewardship, one day, it is his duty to pre- 
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serve his people and his sovereignty “‘ in the unity of the 
spirit, in the bond of faith,’ wherein he found it. 

Under any view, however, it is clear that it was, and is, 
a question of principle. To have once sanctioned the prin- 
ciple of permitting proselytism, was to open an entrance to 
every form of churchism or dissent: 

“ Qua data porta ruunt, et terras turbine perflant: 
Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 
Africus.” 


" The entrance was at once placed beyond control. And 
once grant this universal license, and you must permit 
the Unitarian, the Freethinker, and the Mormonite, to 
impugn, not only particular doctrines, but fundamental 
dogmas of Christianity. 

The religious principle, then, involved in condemning, 
or pardoning the Madiai, was, had general permission to 
be given to all that pleased, to Protestantize the country. 
If the Government was not prepared to grant such leave, 
it had no alternative but to assert its principles by ‘‘ put- 
ting the law in operation,’’ and punishing the first case, 
which brought the principle to a test. Had it acted other- 
wise, it would have virtually renounced its principle, and 
issued a general leave for every sect that pleased, to send 
its discordant missionaries into Tuscany. 

In addition, therefore, to the league between sedition 
and proselytism, which naturally and necessarily make the 
Tuscan government severe upon the latter, as the ally of 
the former, we can see a strong ground for resisting and 
preventing attempts to destroy the recognized religion of 
the country, the only one de facto existing in it. 

Although we have a good deal yet to say, especially in 
the line of argument pursned by Mr. Lucas in the House 
of Commons, we must withhold it, and content ourselves 
with replying briefly to one of many anticipated objections 
to what we done said. 

This, no doubt, will be avery popular one. ‘‘ What 
claim have you Catholics to toleration from us Protes- 
tants, and to the right of openly preaching your faith, 
which we deem as erroneous, as the Grand-Duke of Tus- 
cany can consider ours, if you do not hold him equally 
bound to tolerate, and permit the preaching of Protest- 
antism ?”’ 

. We apprehend every one will agree, that there is a great 
VOL, XXXIV.—No. LXVII. 16 
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difference between rights possessed, and rights demanded 
and contested. Many who resisted Catholic emancipation, 
tooth and nail, now that it is a legal possession, would de- 
precate all attempts at its disturbance. Many of these, at 
the present time, are equally opposing the removal of Jew- 
ish disabilities; but will fully recognise it, when once it 

asses by law. Up to the time of concession, there is 
iberty of opinion as to the rights, expediency, and propriety 
of its being made; once given, all are ready to acquiesce. 
Now the very difference of opinion on this latter subject, 
shows that there may be great latitude of sentiment on re- 
ligious toleration, without incurring the reproach of bigotry. 
No one calls Sir F. Thesiger, a narrow-minded illiberal 
man, because, having made up his mind that Jewish eman- 
cipation would unchristianize the constitution, he resists 
it. Should theirs become vested rights by law, he no doubt 
will accept the constitution in its new modification. If 
therefore a person considered that the introduction of Pro- 
testantism into an exclusively Catholic state would as much 
alter the religious character of its people, as the admission 
of the Jewish element would, in Sir Hrederick’s opinion, 
the British constitution, if he believed that to uncatholicize 
it, was to deprive it of truth, of religious life, of the one 
faith in fine, he surely might, as consistently as that learned 
statesman, be opposed to its admission into that state, and 
to its participation in a liberty which could only be exer- 
cised to destruction. But that person might, with perfect 
consistency, hold, that where there was already a Protes- 
tant population existing, they should enjoy not merely tol- 
eration, but perfect equality of rights. 

England acts upon this principle. Wherever she finds 
rights existing, she at least tolerates them. In the East 
she recognises the religious freedom, and protects the 
worship of Mohammedans, Hindoos, Parsees, and Budd- 
hists; and when the Burmese are conquered, their tala- 
poins will still flourish in British toleration. But were 
these various systems to send missionaries to England, 
and wish to erect temples and hideous idols, and worship 
them, and claim admission into the legislature, upon taking 
their oath to Mahomed and Termagaunt, we should pro- 
bably find that a good distinction exists between tolera- 
tion and full rights where they exist, and where they are 
claimed. 

Or if this example appear a little outré, take the case 
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of Canada, or Malta, where the Catholic religion was found 
by us established, and at once was recognised in its full 
extent, while to Catholics at home were denied the com- 
mon rights of citizens. The principle was clearly recog- 
nised, that there was great difference between rights in 
existence, and rights claimed; and that the one formed no 
rule for the other. 

Further, let us observe that we are not a new body, nor 
an intrusive system. To say the least, the Catholics of 
Great Britain and Ireland, are co-existent with their Pro 
testants; they certainly had once equal rights with those 
who became Protestants, till these took them from them, 
by the right of the strong, and kept them from them for 
some hundreds of years; and what is called their emanci- 
pation, was only a repeal of unjust and oppressive laws, and 
a restoration to rights once possessed, and unrighteously 
violated. But there is nothing parallel to this in Tuscany. 
And it does indeed seem something monstrous, to make 
the claims to equal rights, of seven or eight millions of 
citizens, (without the colonies), whose broad shoulders bear 
their share of public burthens, whose brawny arms till the 
soil, and whose strong hands wield the sword for their 
country, rest upon the same foundation as the rights of 
English Protestants, to disturb the religion of an Italian 
state. Yet to something very like this was my Lord Car- 
lisle’s appeal reducible. We were to be deemed to forfeit 
all claim to respect for tolerant opinions, unless we cco- 
operated with Exeter-hall, in obtaining a sanction, through 
the Pope, from the Grand-Duke, for the introduction of 
Protestantism into Tuscany, where it did not exist. 

It is time, however, that we conclude, by remarking that 
the Madiai case was only one part of our proposed theme. 
But it has carried us so far beyond our original intentions, 
that we must make up our minds either to suppress, or to 
reserve for another occasion, much that we have still to 
say. 


While our paper has been going through the press, in- 
telligence has reached this country, and has been officially 
communicated, by its leader to the House of Commons, 
that the “ blessed’’ Madiai, as we believe a noble Earl 
calls them at meetings, have been set free, and were ex- 

ected at Marseilles, no doubt on their way to England. 

e sincerely rejoiced on receiving this news. We could 
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not but pity the poor victims of others’ malice, though 
legally convicted. The principle had been asserted, and 
that suffices, and a gracious act of that mercy which is 
doubly blessed, is in strict harmony with the character of 
the prince who has here exercised it. Weare glad that 
it was not performed under the pressure of an impertinent 
interference, the most inconsistent on record; although 
probably the delay, caused by the necessity of not yielding 
to it, has prolonged the sufferings of its objects. For this 
they must thank their friends. 

It now remains to be seen what will be the last act in the 
drama. Will good taste and good sense for once prevail 
in the counsels of Exeter-hall, and will these poor people 
be allowed to remain quiet, to enjoy the calm approval of 
their own consciences? Or do tea-parties, and prayer- 
meetings, and a round of visits through the country, to be 
exhibited on platforms, await them? We do not know. But 
there seems to be such a natural instinct in Protestantism, 
to spoil the best possible martyrdom, by showing it off, and 
what is worse, by taking care that it has its reward here, 
that we incline to the latter opinion. One curious specu- 
lation remains, which may, in the end cool the first enthu- 
siasm of their reception. ‘They have become Protestants ; 
they will now have to choose their particular denomination. 
** What will they be?”’ is a question which many perhaps 
are already asking, and which, when answered by fact, 
may lead to many a conclusion, that their choice proves 
them not to have read their Bible profitably. For our own 
part, we have only one good wish and one prayer for them: 
—may God bring back their wandering steps to the right 
path, and by a sincere repentance, enable them to repair 
the sin and scandal of their apostacy ! 





Art. VIIL—Finlason’s Report of the Trial in the Queen vy. Newman. 
London : Dolman. 


:. was in our pages that the statements originally 
appeared, the republication of which by Dr. Newman, 
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led to the prosecution recently concluded. It cannot, 
therefore, but be expected that we should advert to a case 
which was virtually our own, and in which morally, if not 
legally, we were concerned: and we are prepared on the 
one hand to vindicate the moral necessity for the course 
we in common with Dr. Newman pursued; and on the 
other hand, to impeach the legal justice and expose the 
moral wickedness of the prosecution, which, had it not 
been wicked in its object and its aim, would assuredly 
_— been instituted, not against Dr. Newman, but our- 
selves. 

The simple fact that the charges, for republishing which 
Dr. Newman was prosecuted, had been published in our 
pages nearly a year and a half before, indicates the 
“moral ”’ with which we design to “ point our tale.”” On 
one occasion in the course of the prosecution, Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, in his zeal for—we were going to say his client 
—eagerly seized an opportunity to do away with the force 
of this damning fact. ‘‘ Oh, (said his lordship,) many 
circumstances may prevent a man from instituting legal 
proceedings on the first publication ; for instance, anony- 
mousness, want of means,” &c., d&c., &c. The ingenuity 
of Mr. Justice Coleridge could invent no better excuses 
for so significant a laches ; and our reader will appreciate 
them. As to anonymousness, a libel in a Quarterly 
Review is little less likely to be read than one in any 
publication with a name attached to it; and only the 
other day a general officer applied for an information 
against one of our contemporaries. It is idle to urge thaé 
as the reason, more especially, as we shall see, Achilli 
knew who the author of that article of ours was, and 
publicly alluded to it. Then as to want of means, it is 
equally idle: who found the funds for the prosecution when 
it was instituted 2? Who sat on the Bench during the trial, 
indicating (we might almost say) by ‘‘ nods, and becks, and 
wreathed smiles,’’ his lively interest in the proceeding, and 
his anticipation of a conclusion sufficiently penal for the 
illustrious controversialist under whose sarcasm he had so 
often writhed? Was it not the gentleman to whom Achilli 
so lovingly and touchingly alludes in his book, as his dear 
friend in the Lord, Sir Culling Smith? Ah, Sir Culling 
Smith is a man of much wealth, and more hatred of 
Popery, and of course has some friends of the same 
character, perhaps comprising Mr. Kinnaird, who has 
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lately exhibited in Parliament his sympathies with the 
Italian proselytisers of Protestant propagandism.* Were 
these worthies less wealthy in July, 1850, than in Novem- 
ber, 1851? Was their bigotry less bitter, or their hatred 
against Popery less violent? Why were they then so 
silent on the former occasion, so rampant on the last? 
We will explain the enigma; one little allusion will be 
enough,—Papal Aggression. In 1851, the agitation 
against Popery raged, and then, and not till then, Achilli’s 
patrons ventured to take him before a jury to * ‘vindicate 
his character.’’ In more respects than one it is important 
to look to the antecedents of the prosecution, and also to 
the antecedents of the publication. It is equally essential, 
in order to appreciate the moral necessity for the one, and 
the moral iniquity of the other. To estimate either, it is 
requisite to consider the account Achilli gave of his past 
career in the Church, and above all, to direct attention to 
the character of his book, which had not been published 
when we wrote our article in J uly, 1850, and of which a 
second edition had appeared shortly before the publication 
of Dr. Newman’s Lectures in November, 1851. And 
farther, it is necessary to know the extent to which the 
calumnies in that book were accredited and accepted, 
among all classes of the Protestant community of this 
country. 

This is the more requisite because we suppose few 
Catholics have condescended to read the wretched work ; 
and that the few who may have done so can scarcely 
suspect the extent to which its impositions were eagerly 
swallowed by the greedy credulity of our incredulous 
brethren of the various Protestant “‘ persuasions.”? And 
of course without being acquainted with. this it would be 
impossible to understand the necessity for its practical 
refutation, by the publication of a correct account of the 
character and career of its unhappy author. And in- 





* Is it a coincidence merely, that Lyons, Barnes, and Ellis—attor- 
nies for the prosecution—are the private attornies of Lord Londs- 
da!e : the president of the council under Lord Derby, whose law 
officers, Sir F, Thesiger and Sir F. Kelly, were retained for the 
prosecutor? As it is notorious that Achilli did not find the 
means, this is surely significant, especially considering that Lord 
Derby's was essentially an anti-catholic administration, and that 
its organ was the Herald, also the organ of the Exeter Hall school. 
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directly this will at once exhibit an insight into the real 
causes of his erratic course, and also into the true reason 
of the degree in which he was patronized and defended, 
not only by Puritans but Anglicans, not merely in Exeter 
Hall but Westminster Hall, not only by Sir Culling and 
Lord Campbell but by Mr. Justice Coleridge. 

These railers against their brethren who are for ever 
seeking to prove the sincerity of their Protestantism, by 
the malignity of their calumny, and who are constantly 
heaping upon the Catholic Church the most monstrous 
accusations; are for ever doomed to exemplify in their 
own actions this truth, that the quality of their morality is 
in proportion to the deficiency in charity; and they are 
constantly exhibiting in their own characters the very 
errors which they so cruelly impute to others. Thus, 
those anti-Catholic zealots who rave against the Holy 
Catholic Church as countenancing the diabolical maxim 
that ‘‘ the end justifies the means,’’ and with practically 
earrying it out by allowing of any crime but heresy, and 
excusing any enormity of immorality, for the sake of 
energy of orthodoxy, these unhappy persons have, ever 
since the Reformation, been perpetually presenting, on 
their own parts, the realization of their own accusations, 
Thus it was in the case of the Popish plot. Thus it was 
in the case of Titus Oates. Thus it was even in the case 
of Achilli. They have eagerly laid hold of any instru- 
ment to assail that Church which is the object of their 
insane hatred; and of any agency to inflame their 
animosity against Catholicism, which they mistake for 
Christianity. And in this frantic eagerness they have 
heen utterly indifferent to the antecedents of their tools. 
They have stopped not to inquire, and even if they have 
heard cared not to reflect, but have recklessly employed 
any apostate who would assist them in their fell purpose 
of pandering to the fierce passions of a people perfectly 
possessed by the spirit of prejudice, against the Church 
which founded their. Constitution and their Crown. 

The more monstrous the calumnies which are volun- 
teered, the more eagerly their convert is welcomed ; and 
they seem to measure the sincerity of his conversion by 
the depth of his malignity. Yet the book itself would have 
aroused suspicion in the minds of any whose perceptions 
were not blinded by bigotry, and clouded by the heat of 
hatred, For what is his own account of his character and 
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career? J.et us look at his picture, painted by his own 
hand, and read his history, written in his own words, 
Throughout, one trait will be clearly apparent, an over- 
weening opinion of himself. He thus describes the com- 
mencement of his eventful career: ‘* At the age of sixteen I 
had completed not only the courses of natural philosophy, 
of mathematics, natural history, and experimental philo- 
sophy, but also those of civil and criminal law. All this 
was before I entered the monastery of the Dominicans ; 
they were rather proud of me.”’ ‘ At the age of thirt 

was a maestro, to which high rank no one had ever before 
attained so early.”” Now this was about the year 1830, 
and the interval between the ages of sixteen and thirty he 
leaves in some obscurity, which is the more remarkable, 
since he discloses that something disagreeable had taken 
place ; for he speaks of “‘ evil reports’ at this time, says 


Spaletti, the Vicar-General, ‘‘calumniated”’ him, and 
adds: ‘‘ At the close of 1833, I was forced to surrender my 
professorship and leave Viterbo.’”? What had taken place 
in that eventful interval ?—Elsewhere he drops what may 
enlighten us. _“‘ While holding the head professorship of 
theology at Viterbo, and teaching with great zeal the 


Romish doctrine.........1 was no longer a Papist, for I had 
long ceased to believe in many doctrines which are matters 
of faith in the Romish Church.’’ Yet he says: ‘Iam a 
sworn enemy to hypocrisy.........I1 had ceased to believe in 
the Mass. I was like Luther and many others, who no 
longer believed the Mass, and still continued to celebrate 
it.” “ Like Luther!’ The parallel will be perceived 
in many points, and was recognized by the patrons of 
Achilli, in and out of the Court of Queen’s Bench, from 
Sir Culling up to Lord Chief Justice Campbell. 

It is curious to observe the moral blindness of the man. 
* T continued to celebrate mass with the show of devotion. 
1 was perfectly persuaded of its imposture.”” Then soon 
after he says: “ To me friars and priests savoured of im- 
posture: and the more I advanced in spiritual light, the 
more I felt myself adverse to such hypocrisy.”’ Spiritual 
light ! “‘ Why do you seldom attend choir?”’ asked one of 
the friars one day. ‘The rumour got abroad that I al- 
lowed every body to eat meat.” “ A confession of sins makes 
one melancholy.” ‘‘ Confession had at length become so 
odious to me, that I could no longer bear it myself, nor 
endure the practice of it in others. My understanding 
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began to be illuminated about that time; I began to be 
aware that we are not saved by our own merits, but by 
the merits of Christ, and that these merits are not imputed 
to us by the efficacy of the sacraments, but the virtue of 
faith.”’ That is to say, the “ spiritual light’’ he rejoiced 
in arose at the time he abandoned the sacraments, and 
disbelieved in the adorable sacrifice. We have two things 
to point out, particularly in his own confessions, as to the 
close of his career at Viterbo. First, that on his own 
acknowledgment, it could not have been for heresy, he was 
forced at the end of 1833 to leave that place, (for he says 
that he was openly teaching the Catholic faith with the 
greatest zeal,) and next, that it was about this period the 
crimes, of which he afterwards was accused, are alleged 
to have occurred: that is, exactly at the time when 
he discontinued the frequenting of the sacraments, and 
adopted the doctrine of justification by faith. Thus, then, 
at the end of 1853 he was ‘‘ forced to surrender my pro- 
fessorship and leave Virterbo.’’? Well, he went to Rome; 
and received what was plainly good and kind advice. 
‘* Cardinal Poledon said to me, ‘ May the Lord grant you 
much humility.’ ’’? He did not stay long at Rome; soon 
after he says: “ In 18341 preached the Lent Sermons at 
Monte Frasconi, whither the worthy Cardinal Velzi had 
invited me.”’ Almost immediately another change occurs. 
He says it was proposed that he should visit various houses 
of the order in another part of Italy. ‘‘ I accept the charge 
(he replied) willingly, to serve the order, and to do what is 
agreeable to you, Father General, and to my good friend 
the Provincial Brochetti, whom I revere asafather.”’ Just 
before he had said: “‘ Every day I felt my soul further 
alienated from the monks and their system.’’ And a 
little after, he says of himself: ‘‘I am a severe enemy to 
hypocrisy.” Why he felt his “soul alienated from the 
monks and their system,’’ may be conceived from what he 
afterwards drops. Of “‘the good Brochetti,’’ he thus 
speaks; ‘‘ the good old man was daily at his prayers. He 
prayed even during the night. Whenever I found him in 
his room he was always repeating the Rosary. He was a 
firm upholder of the doctrine of St. Paul, that we are justi- 
fied by grace through faith. He often read the Bible, and 
recommended others to read it. But one day finding me 
reading the New Testament, translated by Martin, he 
took it from me, smiling, and said, ‘ Let us make an ex- 
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change ;’ at the same time giving me a Latin version of 
the Vulgate.”’ Such was a specimen of the men from whose 
system his soul felt alienated. We can easily believe it; 
and can imagine the anxious and affectionate solicitude 
with which the saintly old man regarded his scornful 
and self-sufficient coadjutor. 

‘** My visitation (he says) kept me employed from the 
summer of 1834 until the February in the next year.” 
Let it be recollected he had only left Viterbo at the end of 
1833. To observe his dates is very instructive. 

In Lent 1835 he is at Capua: “ I was the guest of Car- 
dinal Serra. He had invited me to preach the Lent Ser- 
mons.’” When he leaves, he says he was about to request 
from the Pope letters of secularization. “I wish to quit 
the order. com no longer live among such people. So 
I left Capua. Cardinal Serra, on my taking leave of him, 
favoured me with two appointments;—one to confess in 
perpetuo in the whole of his diocese :’’ a curious appoint- 
ment for a man about to leave the said diocese. From 
Capua he goes to Naples. Here he passes six years, 
among a people whom he characterized as monsters of de- 
pravity. 

There in 1839 he was secularized, and seems by his own 
confession, to have lived a life certainly sufficiently the 
reverse of ascetic. He himself says, “I never had been 
really a monk, I occupied a handsome house ; enjoying a 
little world of my own, and living solely for myself.” 
How he was living, may be imagined; but he does not 
describe his life more particularly. In 1841 he is arrested 
by the Inquisition. We barely pause to point out a 
curious coincidence—that as he was forced to leave Vi- 
terbo soon after the cases of Valente and Rosa de Ales- 
sandris are alleged to have occurred, so he is arrested at 
Naples, just after the case of Principe, most certainly, upon 
his own admission, came before the Neapolitan police. 
After being liberated, he escapes to Corfii, and thence to 
Malta. 

Here we stop to state that he was at once eagerly, and 
without enquiry, patronised by the proselytising class of 
Protestants, who would ‘‘ compass sea and land’”’ to make 
a convert, whether in Ireland or Italy ; or rather to receive 
an apostate—without waiting to satisfy themselves whether 
he is a convert or only a renegade, No sooner had Achilli 
landed, than the Papal Consul claimed him (he alleged) 
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as guilty of enormous crimes. One would have thought 
this might have put his Protestant patrons on the scent 
and caused some enquiries. But no. He had strong 
statements to make against the Catholic Church. ‘That 
was enough. Soon after he is installed as president of a 
Protestant college at Malta. 

Of his character there let his Protestant patrons speak. 
They were compelled to dismiss him about the year 1847, 
and they shall give the continuation of his history. In 1848 
appeared statements upon their part of which the following 
are extracts. They were willing enough (“for the credit 
of the Protestant religion,’’ as Lord Shaftesbury afterwards 
said,) to let the conduct of their protégé be buried in ob- 
livion. But he would not allow of it; and actually had 
the impudence to accuse them of harshness and want of 
zeal for the cause of Italian evangelization. This was too 
much for the charity of the Committee, and in their own 
defence they put forward these statements. 


“Whilst they could not conceal from themselves that he had 
placed himself in a most equivocal position, by resisting investiga. 
tion into the charges affecting his Italian friends, at the same time 
that he was himself the object of many grave personal accusations, 
yet ‘now that the connexion was dissolved, the Committee would 
gladly have buried the past in oblivion; charitably making allow. 
ance for the demoralizing and tortuous influence of a Monastic 
Education, and hoping that wherein he had really erred, Dr. 
Achilli might be forgiven, and that his future circumspection might 
be sufficient to blot out the memory of alleged delinquencies, 
After Dr. Achilli’s appointment, various unpleasant statements 
were made to the Committee as to his past history, which were 
submitted to him; but, as they were denied by him, and were not 
supported by any sufficient evidence, they were rejected by the 
Committee. It was not until he interposed to quash the investi- 
gation into charges affecting the moral character of several priests, 
by sending his friend Saccares into Italy, that the Committee 
resolved to have no connexion with him. Such a step was felt by 
the Committee to be an act requiring, apart from the consideration 
of any statement affecting his own character, his immediate 
removal from so responsible a situation.” 


Probably, our readers will consider it would have been 
far better had they made due enquiries before they placed 
him in such a position, There are now more reasons than 
one, however, for our requesting our readers to pay atten- 
tion to these statements. The Committee continued :— 
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“It therefore becomes a matter, not of choice, but of necessity, 
to deal with Dr. Achilli’s assertions without that reserve by which 
the council were influenced in their former statement, and to pro- 
nounce him, on evidence which cannot be gainsaid, a man guilty 
of advancing and repeating uutruths: first, in regard to the cause 
of his dismissal, and next in regard to his services in the Malta 
College.” 


Let our readers carefully remark that all this was pub- 
lished (to the religious world, at least; i.e. the little religious 
world of the Italian Protestant proselytizers), as long ago 
as 1848: and was published by noblemen and gentlemen 
of the highest character. 


“‘The Council feel assured that it will be impossible for unpre- 
judiced enquirers to reconcile such double dealing with any regard 
totruth; Dr. Achilli had a full right to dispute the justice of the 
reason assigned in writing for his dismissal, although that reason 
has been since more than confirmed by his subsequent conduct. 
But at one time, by the suppression of the true reason and the 
substitution of a false one ; at another time by shifting his ground 
and pleading total ignorance of this realm, he forfeited his char- 
acter for truth.” 

“It will be seen therefore from the above statement that not one 
of the reasons put forth by Dr. Achilli as the true reason for his 
dismissal, has any foundation in fact ; and that the true reasons are 
to be found in conduct, which they could not consider to be consis- 
tent with moral rectitude.” 


This Report was signed by Lord Ashley, M. P., Chair- 
man, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl Waldgrave, G. A. 
Hamilton, Esq., M. P., and seven other Clergymen and 
Gentlemen of distinction in the Church of England. It 
was not signed, however, by Sir Culling Smith, who clung 
to Achilli with greater tenacity, of either bigotry or 
charity. The continuation of Achilli’s history, about thig 
time, is best told in his own words : 


“It was about the end of the year 1848, whilst I was still 
in London, doubtful whether or not I should return to Italy, when 
the news arrived that Pope Pius had fled from Rome. I discerned 
@ conuection between a political event, known to every body, and 
a religious one, which was apparent to myself alone. The times 
were serious ; they occasioned me to fall into profound meditation ; 
and led me to offer up more ferveut prayers to the Lord. I went 
about consulting my friends, and among others one whom I hold in 
the highest esteem and regard, Sir Culling Eardley Smith. I 
passed a day with him at his seat, Belvedere, near Erith, We were 
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both silent some minutes, considering whether it would be prudent 
for me to return to Rome. ‘Oh, yes,’ I exclaimed, ‘the present 
is the very moment when it would be best for me to go. The Lord 
shall be my guide in all that [ do.’—*‘ Well, then go,’ exclaimed 
my friend, after a pause; ‘in order to obtain that guidance it 
must be the subject of prayer.’ Upon which we both knelt down, 
&c. We both derived comfort from our prayers, and we felt it to 
be the will of Heaven that I should goto Rome. I made some 
further remarks on the subject, particularly that I considered it a 
providential circumstance that 1 was not impeded by any arrange- 
ment with the Malta College, but was free in every respect,” 


Our readers will be perfectly able to appreciate the con- 
summate coolness of all this, considering the mode in 
which he had been “ freed’’ from “‘ any arrangement with 
the Malta College ; and the charges the Committee had 
published against him at this very time, and from which 
neither Achilli, nor his patron, Sir Culling, thought it 
in the least prudent that he should vindicate himself by 
any public proceeding. We do not dispute the prudence of 
these proceedings, but what are we to think of their sin- 
cerity? At the very moment when, according to Achilli’s 
account, he and Sir Culling engaged in prayer for 
the Divine guidance preparatory to his being sent on 
an evangelizing mission, grave and serious charges were 
publicly and openly made against the moral character of 
Achilli by men like Lord Shaftesbury ; and charges as to 
which neither Sir Culling nor Achilli deemed_ it prudent 
to take any effectual or judicial proceeding! Comment is 
needless! Such is Exeter Hall morality ! 

Well, in 1849 Achilli went to Rome on his evangelizing 
errand, on a mission derived from Sir Culling, and, we 
are happy to say, that in December, 1849, Achilli_ was 
again arrested by the Inquisition. In the January follow- 
ing he escaped by the connivance of the French, and 
came to London, where he commenced a course of lec- 
turing and public speaking against the Catholic Church, 
her Prelates, and her Clergy, whose characters he every- 
where assailed with the grossest and vilest invective. It 
was now that we felt it our duty to interpose; and it was 
in July of that year, 1850, our article was published. 

It was, we repeat, in July, 1850, our article on Dr. 
Achilli was published. He ventured not to take any legal 
steps to vindicate his character. In an edition of his book, 
published in the same year, he alluded to it indeed as 
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written by Cardinal Wiseman, but no further notice was 
taken of it. It was reprinted in a separate form, and had 
a large circulation, still no notice was taken of it. a 

We have heard, from private sources, that Dr. Achilli 
was called upon by his patrons to disprove these charges ; 
but that he declined to do more than deny them, which 
was a very different thing indeed, as nothing is more easy 
than denial, especially of what is alleged to have occurred 
abroad. He had, or if his conduct had been correct, 
ought to have had, friends at Capua, Naples, and Corft ; 
and certainly had relatives at Viterbo; and could surely 
have adduced some sort of ‘‘ evidence to character,”’ as it 
is called. So, we understood, thought the more honour- 
able of his patrons, who were not at all satisfied, under 
such circumstances, with bare denial. 

After the publication of our article in July, 1850, over 
he went to France, but there he was rapidly disposed of. 
M. de Corcelles, member of the National Assembly, pub- 
lished an article against him, which effectually exposed 
him ; and as it appears the French law of libel is not quite 
80 iniquitous as ours, Achilli did not venture to appeal to 
it, but betook himself back to England, whither he was 
the more encouraged to return, because, at the close of the 
year, the publication of the Papal Brief, reestablishing our 
hierarchy, had roused the whole country into an anti- 
Catholic agitation. Under cover of this excitement 
Achilli ventured once more to appear; and in December 
in that year wrote his book, “ Dealings with the Inquisi- 
tion ; or Papal Rome, her Priests and Jesuits.’ The 
very title betrayed the scope and secret object of the hook; 
to fan the flames of vulgar prejudice and popular passion 
against the Church; and by means of this to prepare the 
way for revenging himself upon those who had come for- 
ward to exhibit him in his true colours to their country- 
men. 

The most violent feelings of rage, and the most vehe- 
ment longings for revenge, breathe throughout the book ; 
and the author exhausts every epithet of vituperation 
against all those whom he knew to have had any hand in 
setting forth his past character and career, and avail him- 
self of every means to excite to the utmost prejudice or 
enmity against the Catholic Prelates, the Jesuits, and 
especially the court of Inquisition.. Of course he took 
care to make the best of the prevailing epidemic, and pan- 
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dered to the passing passions of the period with great craft. 
Speaking of the hierarchy he said : 


“Could a greater insult be offered, or a mark of more supreme 
contempt? By it the Pope has turned the English Government 
into ridicule, ignored the Anglican Church, and declared that he 
alone is the spiritual head of the country ; and that he will govern 
it accordingly.” 


Writing to the late Pope, the wretched man wrote in this 
strain of ribaldry :— 


‘You deceive the people, when you, so avaricious, preach disin- 
terestedness ; you so impure, chastity; you, so vindictive, for- 
giveness; you so insubordinate, submission; you so turbulent, 
peace ; you so self-indulgent, temperance; you so indolent, industry; 
you so immoral, holiness.” 


We ask pardon of our readers for transcribing this 
wicked trash; but it is a necessary duty. It is hardly 
worth while to notice that the Pontiff thus spoken of as 
vindictive, is the same who liberated the wretched man 
from his deserved imprisonment; and who, by his own 
showing, revealed in his regard all the benignity and 
charity of his character. What inconsistencies, however, 
would be observed by those who eagerly and greedily 

ulped down all his hideous accusations against ‘‘ Papal 

ome, her Priests, and Jesuits?”’ The contradictions 
and absurdities of the book are ‘ gross and palpable.”’ 
For instance, he represents a Jesuit as minutely describing 
the machinations and artifices of his order, and gives a 
very detailed account of what passed at secret conclaves of 
the Inquisition. But his enmity was as marked as his 
inconsistency. 


Considering the fever of excitement which there prevails, 
it is scarcely surprising that, by the early part of the next 
year, a second edition of this production should have been 
called for. All the organs of all classes and sects of Pro- 
testants were delighted with it; they ignored all the ante- 
cedents of Achilli, and rivalled each other in the greediness 
of their credulity, and the cordiality of their approval. 
Bell’s Messenger, speaking for the coarser sections of the 
middle classes, said :— 

“Dr. Achilli’s most valuable book, which, independently of the 
most important information it contains, breathes a spirit of fervent 
piety and devotion, which no one but a man thoroughly convinced 
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of the truths of Christianity, as set forth in the only infallible Word 
of Truth, could have used.” 


And the Standard of Freedom, another weekly paper 
of the same stamp, said :— 


“ As illustrating the fearful course of popery, Dr. Achilli’s book is 
very valuable. At the present crisis it deserves an extensive circu- 
lation.” 


The more philosophical and reflective Spectator said 
with sagacious sententiousness :— | 
“The book contains internal evidence of truth.” 


The liberal Daily News—liberal in everything but as 
respects religion, declared :— 

“It is difficult to say what is most interesting—the history of his 
earlier doubts and misgivings, or of his conversions, imprisonments, 
and escapes in later years.” 


. The Atlas was more elaborately eulogistical : — 


“Among the many volumes which the recent Roman Catholic 
movement has called into existence, this work of Dr. Achilli’s is likely 
to obtain the most permanent popularity. As an able and lucid 
digest against Popery, as a graphic description of many of the 


practices of the Romish Church, and as the record of the experience 
of a vigorous and enlightened mind, the work is one of the most 
valuable which the subject has called forth. There is in the gene- 
ralities of our author's account a truthfulness, knowledge, and mas- 
tery of the subject, and opportunity of observation, which will go 
far to make his volume a standard work in defence of the principles of 
Protestantism.” 


These, however, were the criticisms of the merely secu- 
lar organs of public opinion. It is more important to note 
what was said by its spiritual censors. The Evangelical 
Magazine, with characteristic mixture of cant and cunning, 
called it :— 

“ This valuable and seasonable volume.” 


The sturdy Banner pronounced more emphatically :— 


“Dr. Achilli has done admirable service to the cause of ecclesi- 
astical reformation by che illumination of a darkened world on this ter- 
rible subject.” 


The Watchman—the chosen champion of Wesleyan 
Methodism—with judicious caution, and wise reserve, 
said it was— 
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“ Worthy on many accounts, and especially at this time, of cur at- 
tention ; and, we believe, also worthy of our trust.” 


The organ of the uncompromising nonconformists—the 
Patriot—let out the real secret of their delight with 
Achilli:— 

“He comes as behind the scenes of Italian ecclesiastical life, 
retails ils gossip, and reveals its weaknesses.” 


A more correct description of the whole spirit of that 
Protestantism—hating and hateful—dealing in calumny 
and accusation, and delighting in scandal and slander, 
could not be conceived. These, however, were the organs 
of the heterodox sections. The climax is to be discerned 
in the acknowledged organ of the orthodox Church of 
Englandism, equally clear from Puseyism and Puritanism. 
The Church and State Gazette thus delivered itself :— 

‘* As a contribution to contemporary ecclesiastical history, we are 
disposed to recommend it most cordially.” 

“Rome endeavoured to dispose of her captive to the outer world 
by accusing him of pretty well every possible crime. The emissa- 
ries of Rome in this country have well seconded the bidding sent 
them from Italy: and one individual among us is said to have 
earned a dignity he enjoys by his unscrupulous dealing on baseless 
accusation against the reforming Dominican.” 


This, of course, refers to the article in our pages in July, 
1850; and the passage has more bearings than one. It il- 
lustrates the spirit of the age and century in which it was 
written. It shows that the organs of the religious public 
were well aware of the charges against Achilli, and cared 
not to enquire into them, because he brought such horrible 
accusations against the Catholic Church. But something 
else is extremely remarkable in this book ; and that is the 
crafty and cunning way in which it attempted by anticipa- 
tion to discredit and do away with the effect of the Judg- 
ment of the Inquisition, which the unhappy man,—expect- 
ing that there would be a republication of the accusations 
against him, and that then his patrons would institute a 
prosecution—foresaw would assuredly one day be adduced 
in evidence against him. Accordingly, it is the one great 
end of his book to excite odium against the Inquisition, its 
very title being “‘ Dealings with the Inquisition.’ Truly 
he had little need to do this ; for in his own language, true 
enough as to this country :— 


“So universal is the present detestation of the Inquisition, that 
VOL. XXXIV.—No, LXVII. 17 
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its name alone is sufficient to excite in the minds of all rational 
(query—irrational ?) beings a sentiment of horror and repugnance 
little inferior to what Christians experience with respect ‘to hell 
itself.” 


But he exerts his utmost ingenuity to excite this horror 
to the utmost. 

“ An actual hell seems to be at the command of the Church ; and 
it may be known by the name of the Inquisition. With this differ- 
ence, that with the idea of hell, however terrible, is associated that 
of eternal justice, which panishes only sin; while the Inquisition, 
based on extreme wickeduess, strives to persecute virtue, and to 
punish good actions.” 

The secret object of all this will be perceived when the 
reader is reminded that, by the judgment of the Inquisition, 
he appeared to have been deprived for immorality ; and he 
at the trial set up that it was for heresy. 


*« The Inquisition is truly a hell invented by priests. To unmask 
and desiroy their infernal work is the main object I have before me.” 


No doubt this was true enough so far, that to destroy 
the credit of this damning document, the sentence of de- 
privation and perpetual suspension for shocking immorality, 
was the main object he had before him. Poorman! He 
knew one day it would speak trumpet-tongued against him ; 
and we can conceive how earnestly he would labour to 
destroy it. 

“This sacrilegious system teaches, that neither human reason 
nor divine authority, ought to stand in the way of its ends; that if 
they are but faithful to the system it has formed, all imaginable sins wilt 
be pardoned: but if they express an opinion adverse to this priestly 
—_ every species of malediction will be showered upon their 

eads. : 


- The object of all this is transparent. Its meaning was, 
** Never mind if some day a judgment of this tribunal 
should be produced against me, reciting my confession of 
foul crimes. Don’t believe it! The Inquisition tolerates 
every crime but heresy ; and deems no depravity equal to 
that of unbelief; and discredit and discard it—treat it as 
a fiction a falsehood, anda fraud.’’ We shall see how well 
he was seconded, and in what a servile spirit of imitation 
he was followed, not merely by the Journalists, but the 
Judges of the land! Again, in nothing is Achilli so 
anxious, as to raise suspicion against an alleged confession. 
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a affects to cite a book of practices of the Inquisition, 
thus ;— 

“The judge should do all in his power to induce the culprit to 
confess, since confession tends to the glory of God. And the re- 
spect due to the glory of God requires, that no attempt be omitted, 
so the judge is bound to use force; and the choice of the most befitting 
means of torture is left to the judge.” 


fle omits no opportunity of casting obloquy on the 
Inquisition. 

“Would an honest man do for an Inquisitor? for dealing im- 
moral acts, immoral agents are necessary. Does not an Inquisitor 
require to be one whose heart is hardened against every gentle and 
social feeling, so that he may not hesitate to commit barbarities 
which are unknown among the most savage nations? Are the tor- . 
ments which are employed at the present day at the Inquisition, all 
a fiction? I have heard these evil-minded persons lament, that 
their victims were treated with too much lenity. ‘What is your 
desire?’ I enquired of the Inquisitor of Spoletto. ‘Death to all 
heretics,’ answered he. Hand one to me of these people, a person 
however respectable, he must either deny his faith, or be burned 
alive. Is not this the spirit that invariably actuates the Inquisitors ?” 


But to one passage we particularly request attention, 
it so plainly betokens a “ foregone conclusion,”’ as to the 
probable republication of the charges against him, and the 
prosecution which was intended :— 


“See now the work of the Inquisition, It says to its coadjutor, 
You shall have a cardinal’s hat if you raise an outcry, right or 
wrong, against the heretic Achilli, But you must not call him 
heretic, because that term in England would not avail you; no, you 
must assert that he believes in nothing whatever; above all, you 
must say that he is an immoral man, addicted to all sorts of 
licentious habits, (a common case you well know, in such as take 
the oath of celibacy.) Say of him, whatever evil comes into your 
head; no matter about time or place. Say a great deal, that a 
part at least, may be believed. Relate suppositions or facts, and 
comment on your own statements. Cry out loudly, raise reports 
and give them publicity. Stick at nothing, hazard whatever may 
tend to destroy your adversary. What can he do to vindicate him- 
self? Does he bring you into court? Shall you have to pay a 
fine ?—double the amount will be raised to pay it. Are you thrown 
into prison ?—call to mind the martyr of Turin.” (p. 88.) 


It is quite clear, that Achilli and his patrons now eagerly 
awaited the opportunity for a prosecution. Towards the 
year 1851, the scene had changed, and circumstances 
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arose, which worked wonderfully in favour of Dr. Achilli. 
The ‘ papal aggression’’ occurred, and we need not de- 
scribe the anti-papal agitation which ensued. It amounted 
to a popular delirium; and the frenzy raged all through 
the following year, during which the “ Titles’ Bill’? was 
passing through Parliament. In this state of things, any- 
thing that served to increase the excitement against 
Popery, was eagerly laid hold of by the press, and by the 
end of the year, all the vulgar prejudices against the 
Catholic Church, had been aroused into fiercest action. 

A continuation of circumstances occurred to exasperate 
it. The case of Mr. Mather, at Florence; the case of 
Mr. Murray, at Rome; the case of the Madiai, in Tus- 
cany ; the establishment of the Catholic University, under 
the Presidency of Dr. Newman; and his unanswerable 
Lectures against Protestantism. 

In November, this illustrious man published his Lec- 
tures, on the “ Dificulties of Protestantism.”’ In one of 
them, he held up to scorn, with all his unrivalled power, 
and with well-merited severity, not so much merely the 
character and career of Achilli, as the conduct of his 
Protestant patrons. 

The whole scope of the Lectures, and the context of the 
particular passage, equally showed that the illustrious 
controversialist was dealing with Protestantism ; and the 
memorable passage which constituted the alleged libel, 
was an attack on Protestantism. It commenced thus: 
-——‘JTn the midst of ontrages such as these, wiping its 
mouth, and turning up its eyes, and clasping its hands, 
it trudges to the Town Hall, to hear Dr. Achilli expose 
the Inguisition. The Protestant world flocks to hear him, 
because he has something to tell of the Catholic Church. 
It is his presence, which is the triumph of Protestantism.” 

All circumstances were favourable to the success of the 
conspiracy. ‘The popular feeling was so excited, that they 
foresaw, whatever the evidence adduced against their 
protégé, he would be certain of a verdict. So now they 
ventured to what, in 1850, they durst not attempt. On the 
4th Nov. 1851, Sir F. Thesiger moved for a conditional 
rule, for a criminal information. It was granted at once ; 
the Lord Chief Justice eagerly evincing his anxiety to be 
impartial, by speaking of the compositian of one of the 
most accomplished scholars of the age, as “ ribaldry.”’ 

It is plain that the scope of the alleged libel, was 
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scorn for Protestantism, not ignorant, innocent, well-in- 
tentioned Protestantism; but bigotted, hypocritical, pha- 
risaical, uncharitable Protestantism; the Protestantism 
of Exeter Hall; the Protestantism of the patrons of 
Achilli. They felt that its sting was for them. They 
writhed under it. They resolved on revenge. They took 
counsel with the lawyers. And they learnt that they 
might, by the English law of libel, very likely put Dr. 
Newman in prison, for publishing what he might not be 
able to prove. 

Still there was something to go through first, and some- 
thing which to ordinary persons would have appeared 
formidable. In order to obtain a rule for a criminal infor- 
mation for an alleged libel, it is requisite that the applicant 
shall make an affidavit, not only denying in the most 
explicit terms every crime charged against him, but like- 
wise entering into such a truthful account of the transac- 
tions which led to the publication of the libel, as may 
show the Court that he is a fit subject for its extraordinary 
interposition, that, to use the expressive language of the 
law, “‘ he came into court with clean hands,’’ has a cha- 
racter to vindicate, and is resorting to this course for the 
purpose of vindicating it. 

This affidavit was drawn by some able pleader; doubt- 
less by Mr. Ellis, who had the high honour of being junior 
counsel to Achilli, and of prescribing the form in which he 
should swear to his innocence. It is to be presumed, of 
course, that there were laid before the learned gentleman, 
whoever he was, the Book of Achilli, and the publications 
of the Malta College Committee, as necessary portions of 
his instructions. In that book Achilli acknowledges that 
in 1833 he was forced to surrender his professorship, and 
to leave Viterbo. Yet the affidavit was drawn with this 
allegation, ‘‘ that he hath never been deprived of his 
faculty to lecture !”’ 

Again, the committee of the Malta College had, in 
1848, published a Report, in which appeared the state- 
ments we have already cited, in which they had spoken of 
him as having been the object of “‘ grave personal accusa- 
tions as regarded his own conduct, as well as respected his 
frustrating an investigation into the immoralities imputed 
**to Saccares,’’ and his other brother apostates at the 
College. Their papers must have been before the pleader 
as part of his ‘‘ Instructions ;’’ for he sets out, in his affi~ 
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davit, half of one of the passages we have cited, (the pat 
referring to Saccares,) suppressing the other part, in 
which the conduct of Achilli himself is spoken of. These 
reports, we repeat, were before the pleader. Yet Achilli 
was alluwed to swear in his affidavit that ‘‘ it was not, to 
his knowledge, ever alleged that he was dismissed for any 
offence affecting his moral character, except so far as 
sending away Signor Saccores may be considered such 
an offence. 

Again, in one of the letters of Achilli to the Committee, 
he speaks of his having sent Saccares away into Sicily. 
(I have need of Saccares on a mission, and he starts im- 
mediately.) Yet in the affidavit his pleader inserted this 
paragraph, “‘ He hath always denied, and it is not true, 
that he sent away Saccares ; but that he left voluntarily.”’ 

Once more; in the book it is plainly implied that he 
was suspended, yet in the affidavit he was made to swear 
that “he hath never been prohibited from preaching, or 
hearing confession.”” The gentleman who drew this affida- 
vit, afterwards had the incredible audacity to cast suspicion 
on Dr. Newman’s; and to insinuate that “aman who had 
passed his life in tracking his way through tortuous paths 
of subtle controversy,”’ was likely to palter with his oath. 
The “tortuous paths of subtlety,’’ in special pleading, 
appear to have been equally capable of perverting the 
perceptions. 

Now Dr. Newman could most easily have disposed of 
the application for the rule, upon this affidavit alone, 
without at all entering into the merits of the case. There 
were several distinct grounds on which he could have 
reversed the application, according to the settled rules of 
the Court, in exercising its jurisdiction, in cases of crimi- 
nal information for libel, without entering into the truth or 
falsehood of the charges. One of these grounds might 
have been that the charges were stale. They had been 
made a year and a half before, and published and repub- 
lished, and with the full knowledge of Achilli. 

This of itself has always been held an answer to an ap- 

lication for a criminal information, for the reason that 
it is an extraordinary remedy, obviously unnecessary when 
the applicant has lain by a long time. 

Again: it is arule that the applicant must disclose the 
whole truth, and that his application must be refused and 
dismissed, if his affidavit suppress very material facts. 
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Now, the applicant omitted all mention of the previous 
eo in the Dublin Review, expressly referred to in 

r. Newman’s Lecture, and part and parcel of the 
alleged libel, set out in the affidavit. 

Again: it is another invariable rule that the applicant 
must come with clean hands, and be himself without re- 

roach in the controversy. Hence it had been held repeated- 
y that the conduct of the applicant must be looked to, and 
that the use of indecent language on his part, tending to 
provoke or irritate the defendant, deprived him of the right 
to the extraordinary remedy by criminal information. 

Once more and above all, it is of course imperative that 
the applicant should state nothing falsely in his affidavit ; 
for, of course, a person capable of perjury, or even of care- 
less swearing, could not be a worthy subject for the extra- 
ordinary interposition of the Court, in order to protect his 
character. It is true that Dr. Newman was not in a con- 
dition (as Achilli well knew) to make or produce any 
affidavit supporting any of the charges by direct testimony ; 
but there was his own book, which was inconsistent with 
one very important statement in the affidavit, and the pub- 
lications of the Malta Committee inconsistent with another. 
These might have been verified by affidavits on the part of 
Dr. Newman; and if any one of these grounds might 
have been fatal to the application, assuredly the combina- 
tion of them must have been so; and thus Dr. Newman 
would have been relieved from all liability to prove any of 
his charges. But Dr.. Newman magnanimously deter- 
mined not to get rid of the case in this way. He had not 
made the charges without believing them true: if they 
were true, he thought they were proveable; and if they 
were proveable, he thought that, for the sake of truth, they 
ought to be proved. 

He ran a fearful risk here, however ; a risk of which he 
was unconscious, as even his legal advisers were. In answer 
to a rule for a criminal information affidavits were admis- 
sible: on the trial everything must be proved by witnesses. 
Now, affidavits could be obtained obviously where witnesses 
could not. And his witnesses must, for the most part, be 
foreigners and females, who, of course, would be reluctant 
to take a long journey to testify against their own shame. 
Everything depended, therefore, upon his answering the 
application, If he failed there, it was morally impossible 
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but that he must finally fail—so far, at least, as legal 
liability was concerned. 

Let us here lpok alittle into the policy of the prosecution 
in resorting to criminal information instead of action or 
indictment. We shall see that the policy was crafty, cruel, 
and cowardly—contrasting strongly with the magnanimous 
conduct of Dr. Newman. In an action, Dr. Newman 
would have pleaded the truth—and obtained a commission 
to examine witnesses abroad, which, of course, could get 
over his every difficulty ; and even if he failed, he could 
only be subjected to payment of damages; whereas, on 
indictment or information, he could be imprisoned. Then 
again, although on an indictment the truth could not be 
pleaded, it could be shown by afidavit, in mitigation 
of punishment ; whereas, on an information, it could not 
be shown in mitigation—because it might be shown in 
answer to the application for it: and it 1s arule in court 
that matter of ious cannot be shown in mitigation, nor 


on the other hand, matter of mitigation by way of defence. 
The prosecutors perceived, therefore, that if they could 
persuade the Court to refuse time to answer the applica- 
tion by afidavit, Dr. Newman must be defeated at the 


trial (as it was impossible to prove all his charges by wit- 
nesses) and then, upon being brought up in judgment, he 
could not, as he might, in regard to the application, if he 
had time to do so, show that the charges were true. Dr. 
Newman might easily have evaded the truth by swearing 
that he had taken the charges from another publication, 
and believed them true. But he desired -to try the ques- 
tion of truth, provided only he had the opportunity of doing 
so. His magnanimous conduct was met in a spirit most 
malignant and mean. His application for time to answer 
the rule by affidavit was opposed with the utmost virulence, 
and refused upon the vilest grounds. He made an aflida- 
vit to the effect that he could not possibly answer the 
application without time,—but that he believed with time 
he could. 

On the 20th of November, 1851, the Morning Herald 
published an article in the following terms :— 


“ Our readers will have perceived a proceeding of Dr. Achilli to 
vindicate his character against certain alleged calumnies uttered of 
him by Dr. Newman. This reverend Divine—the well known John 
Henry Newman—thcught fit to describe Dr. Achilli in the grossest 
and most contumelious terms. Dr. Achilli had no sooner seen these 
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attacks, than measures were taken (not saying by him) for appeal- 
ing to the laws, in defence of his character, and he has solemnly de- 
clared the falsehood of their imputations, and has put his calumnia- 
tors to the proof of their assertious.” 


No great evidence this of conscious innocence, since 
persons easily can “put to the proof’’ what they knew it 
is impossible to prove, and yet may be perfectly true, as the 
sequel will show. chilli shrank from any attempt to dis- 
prove them by any other means than his own bare denial. 
The article proceeded thus :— 

“ Dr. Newman acted in what, in sporting phrase, is called dung- 
hill style.” 


Probably our readers will conceive this choice sentence 
as no unapt illustration of the peculiar species of “style” 
thus chastely referred to. However the article went on to 
something far more deadly. 

‘Dr. Newman’s object is to gain time. He is sending, he says, to 
Rome, Capua, Corfu, and Malta. He expects affidavits from all 
these places to prove guilt of Dr. Achilli. Z¢ may be that under the 
circumstances the Court will feel itself bound to grant the extension. We 
are not going to insinuate that Dr. Newman will be guilty of suborna- 
tion of perjury. 

‘In the original attack he was but the mouthpiece of Dr. Wise- 
man; and Dr. Wiseman will no doubt set the necessary engines to 
work in Italy, to accumulate the needful evidence for Dr. Achilli’s dis- 
comflture. Whether the sham Archbishop of Westminster will con- 
cern himself in the details, or will merely transfer the whole affair 
to one of his Italian correspondents, we cannot predict. But of this 
we have a very strong conviction that there are in Italy and Genoa very 
many monks and priests who, for the Church’s good, and to pul down a 
heretic, would, without scruple, testify to any fact whatever that might 
have so desirable a tendency. And in this they would only be acting out 
the plain injunctions of many learned divines of their own Church.’ 


Such was the language of the organ of ultra-Protes- 
tantism, the organ of Exeter Hall, the organ of Dr. New- 
man’s prosecutors—such the scope and spirit of their 
instructions to counsel. And these instructions were fol- 
lowed with servile fidelity, not merely by the counsel, but 
the court. Sir F. Thesiger said, ‘ considering who the 
parties were, and that one of them had turned from, and the 
other had turned to, the Church of Rome, affidavits could 
easily be procured in Italy from persons into whose character 
and conduct there would be no means of making enquiry.”’ 
And Mr. Ellis, the gentleman who assisted Achilli with 
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all his acumen in drawing this affidavit already alluded to, 
surpassed his leader in insolence of insinuation; for he 
said, “Dr. Newman (who swore that he believed he should 
be able to obtain evidence of the truth of the charges,) did 
not swear that he believed them to be true! and he thought 
a different rule of construction of words and expressions 
must be applied where used by men who had passed their 
whole lives in tracking their way through tortuous paths 
of subtle controversy’’—that is to say, in plain English— 
an eminent convert to Catholicism must be suspected of 
a disposition to prevaricate on oath, and of an inclination 
to suborn perjury for his own exculpation! and that 
when he swears that he believes he can obtain evidence of 
the truth of certain charges, it is to be supposed that he 
may mean false evidence! If it appear almost incredible 
that in an English court such indecency should have been 
tolerated, how much more incredible will it appear that it 
should actually have been upheld and approved by the 
court? The Lord Chief Justice said, ‘‘ The affidavit 
comes to this, that Dr. Newman may have brought 
these charges, without any reason to believe that he 
had the means of proving them, and now he is to 
find some persons who will make affidavits in support of 
them.’’ It will be perceived how precisely the Lord Chief 
Justice copies the ideas, almost the very expressions of 
the Morning Herald. Need more be said! But the 
Court went beyond the Herald. 

The next day an article appeared on Dr. Newman’s 
case. 


«When we last wrote we feared that the precedents were in favour 
of Dr. Newman’s application for time to send a roving commission to 
Italy, Corfi, &c. It turns out that there was no rule or precedent 
binding the Court, &c. Dr. Newman charged these crimes, it now 
appears, not on proof already in his possession, but on supposition 
that such proofs could be found.” 


It is plain from this passage that the Herald had been 
so satisfied of the reasonableness of the application of Dr. 
Newman, that it had expected it would be acceded to. It 
could hardly have been otherwise. Not long before, an 
information had been applied for against the proprietor of 
the Herald for a libel on M. Pacifico, purporting to be a let- 
ter from its correspondent in Greece, and the Court had 
given time to procure affidavits from Greece in answer to the 
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application. Now the case of Dr. Newman was not only 
precisely parallel to this, but even stronger in favour of a 
similar application; for the libel referred to the Dublin Re- 
view as his authority ; and from the nature of the charges, 
they could only have been brought upon the authority of par- 
ties in Italy. It was apparent upon inspection of the libel 
that it must have been so; and, therefore, all that Dr. New- 
man could possibly depose to was, that he believed he could 
answer the application, if he had time to procure affidavits 
from Italy, just as the proprietor of the Herald had sworn 
that he believed he could obtain affidavits from Greece. 
In neither case could the parties have been the original 
authors of the libel—in neither case could they personally 
swear to the truth. The case of the Herald, therefore, 
was precisely in point, and we repeat, well might the 
Herald have anticipated that Dr. Newman’s application 
would have been granted. But the Court out-Heroded 
the Herald! and they refused to permit Dr. Newman to 
procure affidavits in answer to the application. Of course 
they knew quite well that this decision virtually deprived 
him of all power of defence. 

On the same day Sir F. Thesiger moved to make 
the rule for a criminal information absolute. Sir A. Cock- 
burn said that after the refusal of the rule for time to an- 
swer the application, it was in vain to attempt to resist it. 

n the very same day the injunction issued in Chancery 
against the Redemptorists to restrain the ringing of their 
bells at Clapham. 

On the same day, the 21st of November, an article ap- 
peared in the Herald, commencing thus: 


“The struggle between Rome and England becomes daily more 
keen and deadly: the impunity which has been conceded to the 
Papal emissaries has stimulated their efforts and increased their 
audacity. Wiseman and Cullen have reached the height of inso- 
lence and arrogance, &c.”’ 


Another article in the same number contained most in- 
flammatory statements respecting the arrest of the Madiai, 
and others in Italy ; and it went on thus: 


“The worst-case of all, however, is that of Cacce. His own wife 
betrayed him in the confessional, stating to her priest that he 
read the Bible. Such is the system which is now prevalent in Italy, 
and which we trust have in this country of Paul and Nicholas had 
their way.”’ 
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Alluding to the case of Dr. Newman, the Herald ends 
thus: 


“This is clear, that in bespattering Dr. Achilli with mud, the 
Romish advocates cannot avoid throwing some of it on their own 
Church. For it is not disputed that long after the time when, accord- 
ing to Dr. Newman and Dr. Wiseman, he became steeped in many of 
the foulest crimes—he was promoted to high office in the Romish Church, 
Could they prove, therefore, that these present charges are well- 
founded, they could at the same time establish the fact that a man 
may be promoted, honoured, and placed in posts of trust and confi- 
dence in that Church, who is all the while a notorious offender 
against all the Jaws of God and man. Such will be the result of 
their success should they succeed in blackening Dr. Achilli’s 
character. But should they fail, they are then impaled on the 
other horn of the dilemma. It will then be seen, that men so 
highly trusted and honoured as Dr. Wiseman and Dr. Newman 
have been, have dared to stoop, for the purpose of injuring an oppo- 
nent by the use of the foulest slanders that one man ever cast 
upon another. Their only apology will be ignorance of the facts, 
and that ‘the end justifies the means,’ What the British public 
and a British Court of law will say to their pleas, remains to be 
seen.” 


The whole tone and spirit of this betokened in the 
prosecutors their sure confidence in an easy victory, and 
also betrays the animus and the motive of the prosecution, 
which was not the vindication of Achilli, but vengeance on 
his assailant ; and that it was not so much the revenge of 
the protégé as of the patrons which was to be gratified. 
The reader will have remarked the dilemma in which 
they flattered themselves the prosecution would place the 
Church: whether Achilli were found guilty or acquitted 
they cared not, so far as he was concerned—what they 
cared for was to obtain revenge, and to cast odium on the 
Church, and they hoped that this would be the result in 
either event. It is palpable that they would never have 
considered Achilli’s character worth their money; but 
they took counsel thus, with the subtle craft of the Phari- 
sees of old: ‘‘ If we get a verdict, we imprison our illus- 
trious opponent, and brand the Catholic witnesses with 
perjury: if we fail as to the verdict, we shall yet succeed 
as to'the result, by showing what iniquity is allowed to 
exist in the Church, even among her priests and religious. 
Hither way we win, so win we must.”’ 

The confidence on the part of the prosecutors was quite, 
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supported by the position of the case. When the Court 
refused Dr. Newman time to answer the rule for an infor- 
mation by affidavit, they knew that he could do so in that 
way, and in that way alone. Within a short time after 
the application was refused, and the information issued, he 
was in possession of affidavits, credibly attested, supporting 
the charges he had made, and proof of any one or more of 
the more serious charges, would have sufficed to discharge 
the rule. But at the trial no affidavits would be admissible, 
and everything would have to be proved by witnesses, and 
by the chicanery of special pleading the prosecutors hoped 
to compel him to prove everything. The Court sought to 
excuse the injustice of refusing him time to answer the 
rule by affidavit by saying that he might prove the truth of 
the libel at the trial—yes, if he could ; and it was perfectly 
clear that be could not. Supposing that all the charges 
were true, no one for a moment imagined that all the 
females unfortunately concerned would come forward and 
publish their shame. Probably the prosecutors and the 
Court fancied that no one would do so; and every care 
was taken to impose upon the defendant the greatest possible 
burden of proof, and every possible difficulty of proof. 

The libel comprised some sixteen separate charges, 
several at Viterbo, and one or two at Capua, at Naples, at 
Corfai, and in London. It was insisted by the prosecution 
that the defendant should state with the most precise cer- 
tainty each specific case, not merely with place and time, 
but name ; (as if the name of a victim could matter!) and 
so vexatious and captious were the objections made to the 
pleas, that though first delivered in December, they were 
not finally completed until the 9th of February. The trial 
was expected to come on after the 16th of February, and 
Dr. Newman’s witnesses had arrived. The prosecutors 
then resorted to every artifice, first to protract the plead- 
ings, and next to postpone the trial, in the hope that the 
witnesses would not be able to wait; or that Dr. Newman 
would not be able to find friends for the heavy expenses of 
their support. Thus, the trial not only was not brought 
on upon the 16th of February, but when Dr. Newman’s 
attornies applied to have‘it tried at Kingston, in March, 
the prosecutors refused; and it did not ultimately come 
on until the end of June. During the interval, the prose- 
cutors were employed in endeavouring to discover Dr, 
Newman’s witnesses, and to induce them to withdraw. 
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To some degree they were successful, and several of 
the witnesses disappeared. A little incident afterwards 
sworn to as occurring in the interval, may serve to show 
the spirit of Achilli and his patrons, and how he was 
employed. He said to one of the witnesses, ‘‘ Dr. New- 
man is a bad man, and J hope to have him put in 
prison.’ And about the same time the Gilobe put 
forth a most malignant article, gloating on the prospect 
of the “ President of the Catholic University,” (those 
were the words used) being immured in gaol! Such were 
the auspices under which the case was preparing for 
trial, slowly progressing through the “ tortuous paths ”’ of 
special pleading in which Mr. Badely was engaged in 
* subtle controversy’ with Mr. Ellis. To have a clear 
idea of the case as it actually was tried, and of the grounds 
on which it was ultimately decided, it is necessary to ob- 
serve the effect of the pleadings as finally settled. 

The information alleged that a certain person, ‘‘ the 
Coroner and Attorney of the Queen, who prosecutes for our 
said Lady the Queen, gave the court to understand the re- 
joined: that John Henry Newman, Doctor of Divinity, con- 
triving, and wickedly and maliciously intending to injure 
and vilify one Giovanne Giacinto Achilli, and to bring 
him into great contempt, infamy, and disgrace, did falsely 
and maliciously compose and publish a certain scandalous 
and defamatory libel setting it forth.’” Now the gist of 
the information was as in all cases, either of information or . 
action, that the defendant maliciously published a defama- 
tory statement: such being the legal definition of a libel. 
Consequently the plea of not guilty (the general issue) 
denied these two ingredients of the alleged offence ; 
malice and defamation: and although. ordinarily the 
malice is prima facie implied from the defamatory charac- 
ter of the libel, yet it is open to defendant under that plea 
to go into evidence to rebut this presumption, and repel 
the inference of malice. It is not for the plaintiff or prose- 
cutor to prove, but it is open to the defendant to disprove 
the malice; without which, neither action nor prosecution 
can be sustained. We are the more anxious to draw 
attention to the issue and the question it raised—as it was 
altogether ignored at the trial. 

Next there was the special plea of justification. Now 
here it is necessary to note, that the passage which formed 
the subject of complaint, contained many separate and 


- 
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distinct allegations, each one of which was a distinct and 
separate libel. It is essential to observe this; for an this, 
the whole question, ultimately, will be found to turn. And 
as the Court treated the passage as one entire libel, in- 
stead of several distinct and separate libels, let us look 
at the law of the subject, as clearly and plainly laid 
down some years ago, in the Court of Common Pleas, in 
a case very similar, in this respect, to the present. The 
“* Times’”’ had alleged of a proctor, that he had been 
thrice suspended, once by Sir J. Nicholl, and twice by Lord 
Stowell.* The defendant, the publisher of the paper, 
pleaded separately as to one charge of suspension, that the 
plaintiff had been suspended by Sir J. Nicholl, at a time 
stated. The plaintiff objected to this, that it was no an- 
swer to the charge, which was three-suspensions. The 
imputation (it was said) consisted of a single assertion, 
which was indivisible. But the Court said, this was not 
so, and the late lamented Lord Chief Justice Tindal, thus 
stated the law, and the common sense of the subject: 
“The charge is severable ; and defendant may prove a 
pare of it true. When it isnot so, the defendant must prove 
the full extent of the charge. Ona charge of murder for 
instance, it would be no plea to allege, that manslaughter 
had been committed. But when the defendant says, that 
the plaintiff was suspended three times, it is no more than 
saying he was suspended once on such a day—once on 
such another day—and once on a third day; and there 
can be no doubt, he may confine his justification, to one 
of those days.”? So Mr. Justice Park said :—‘‘ The im- 

utation complained of, has in effect, three dates: for as 

ord Stowell and Sir J. Nicholl do not sit in the same 
Court, the alleged suspension must have taken place at 
different times: and so in the case of a man being 
charged with stealing three horses, he may justify as to 
one.”’ So Mr. Justice Bosanquet said :—‘‘ The suspensions 
must have been in themselves separate acts.’’ The same 
principle was recognised in the same court some years after- 
wards, when Lord Chief Justice Tindal stated the rule 
thus: “‘ There can be no doubt that a defendant may 
justify part only of a libel containing several distinct 
charges.’’t And the principle has since been affirmed in 





* Clarkson v. Lauson, 6, Bingham’s Reports, 
t Clark y. Taylor, 2, Bingham’s New cases, 
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the Court of Exchequer,* having been already admitted in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, in these terms: ‘‘ That where 
an alleged libel is divisible, one part may be justified sepa- 
rately from the rest.’’{ All this applied plainly to the present 
case ; for the passage complained of was obviously ‘‘divis- 
ible,’ and contained several “‘ distinct charges,’’ accusing 
Achilli of “separate acts’? committed at “ different 
times.’ Every test laid down by the Caurts in the cases 
cited, shows that there were “ distinct charges,’’ each of 
which could be separately justified, so that if the defen- 
dant could prove a part of them, he would succeed as to so 
much, and be answerable only as to the rest. 

There were several cases, each alleged with a specific 
time, as having occurred at Viterbo, and the neighbour- 
hood. There were,two cases alleged at Capua, and one at 
Naples. There was also a charge as to an alleged police 
report at Naples. There was a case alleged at Corfi, and 
also a charge as to a proceeding in a court of justice there. 
There was then a charge as to Malta; and there were 
general charges which let'in evidence, of cases occurring 
anywhere. Lastly, there were two charges of suspension 
or deprivation—one as to lectureship ; the other as to the 
priesthood ; in this latter respect the case being precisely 
parallel to that of the proctor already alluded to, of whom 
it was alleged that he had been thrice suspended; a state- 
ment held to involve as many distinct charges. | 





* M’Gregor v Gregory, 11, Meason and Welsby. 
t Mountney v. Walter, 2, Barn. & Adolphus. 

t It has always been settled law, that where there are distinct or 
divisible charges in the declaration, and distinct or divisible defeuces 
and a general denial thereof, there are distinct issues raised, and 
upon which distinct verdicts are to be entered, whether there be 
one plea or more. In the reign of Elizabeth it was held that in an 
action charging defendant with entering plaintiff's fields, there 
being a single plea justifying the entries into all, the justification 
was so divisible, and so much a distinct answer to each charge, 
that there could be a separate reply to each (Prettyman, v. Lau- 
rence, Croke’s Reports, temp. Eliz.) And from even an earlier 
period it has been the common course to plead one plea to such a 
declaration, and to reply one replication, (in the precise form used 
in Dr. Newman’s case,) a general denial, and upon this a separate 
issue has been always held to be raised on every separate “close,” 
so that if defendant proves his plea as to some, and not as to the 
others, he had a verdict as to the former and not as to the latter. 
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This being the nature of the libel, or rather the series of 
libels—set forth in the information the defendant pleaded, 
what in point of form was one plea (just as in point of form 
the libel was one libel), but in substance and effect was a 





It was so long ago as the reign of James, laid down by Chief 
Baron Rolle, one of our most learned lawyers, that in an action of 
trespass, the declaration complaining that defendant entered the 
plaintiff's land with horses and dogs, a single plea to the whole 
giving a distinct answer as to each charge, and justifying the entry 
with horses on one ground and with dogs on another, was as if so 
many several pleas were pleaded. (Rolle’s Abridgment, title, “ Judg- 
ment.’’) And many years ago the court of common pleas decided 
that where an action was brought for trespasses on divers days 
and times, there might be a single plea of justification, which would 
nevertheless be so much a distinct plea as to each charge that there 
might be separate replies to each part of it. (TZaylor, v. Smith, 7 
Taunton, 156.) 

Within the last twenty years it has been held in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, that in an action for taking several articles at one 
time, exactly analogous to that of publishing several libellous 
charges at one time, a single plea justifying the taking enures as a 
several plea in respect of each article, the replication being exactly in 
the form of that used in Dr. Newman’s case, a general denial, 
Vivian, v. Jenkins, 3 Adolphus and Ellis’s Reports, 741. And see 
Chatty on Pleading, vol. i. p. 680, Seventh Edition. 

Further, it*has been held very lately, that even on a single 
charge of entering a single field, and a general plea as to the whole, 
with a general reply denying it, if the defendant prove it as to 
part of the field, provided it be the part in which the trespass was 
committed, the verdict is to be for him. (Smith, v. Royston, 8 Meeson 
and Welsby, 381.) In a later case, where the plaintiff declared on 
two bills, and the defendant, in one plea, pleaded that they were 
obtained by fraud, and the plaintiff replied, generally denying this, 
the defendant was allowed to have a verdict as to one, as proving 
his plea thereto. (Wood, v. Peyton, 12 Meeson and Welsby’s 
Reports.) 

The only case in which the least colour has been given to a con- 
trary doctrine, is that in which to distinct trespasses the defendant 
pleaded one plea of license, alleging that he did this ‘with the 
leave of the plaintiff,” on which—the replication being the same as 
in the present case—the court felt it was necessary to prove the 
license of all the trespasses. (Barnes, v. Hunt, 11 East’s Reports, 
456.) But there the court expressly based their decision on the 
ground that the license was an entire defence, and it was afterwards 
laid down that the case was only an authority in the case of a plea of 
license. Per Littledale, J., (Bowen, vy. Jenken, 6, Adolphus and Ellis’s 
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series of pleas—justifying each charge by a separate and 
distinct justification: as, that at Viterbo at such atime 
Achilli had committed such an act: at Capua another: 
at Naples, another, and so forth; each answer being 
necessarily as separate and distinct as the charge to which 
it was pleaded: and then the prosecutor in reply denied 
each and all of these answers to be true, and put all of them 
in issue,* 

It is necessary here to note that the names were not 
given on the libel: and of course must be immaterial: ex- 
cept for the purpose of affording information to the prose- 
cutor of the specific cases that were to be brought forward : 
and of course the defendant was only bound to give the 
information to the extent to which he himself possessed it. 
Hence, in more than one instance, Dr. Newman did, and 
in all might (if the fact had been so) aver that the name 





Reports.) More lately it was said, “ The case is full of fallacies, and 
it is doubtful whether it can stand.” Per Patteson, J., (Bracegirdle, 
v. Peacock, 15, Law Journal Reports, Q. B. 76.) And more recently 
still, the same learned judge said, speaking of a similar plea, ‘It 
sets out a general affirmative justification of all the acts done at 
different times, not by way of alleging one single fact, which could 
be an answer to them all, but by a general allegation, which may 
mean either one license, extending to all the acts, or several licenses, 
each confined to one or more of those acts. The plea, therefore, is, 
in its nature, divisible. Per Patteson, J., (Adams, vy. Andrews, 20, 
Law Journal (Q. B.) Reports.) So that the case never was an 
authority on the general principle, as to which it appears to have 
been overruled, and upon a reasoning quite confirming the doctrine 
here contended for, that ona single plea setting up distinct defences 
to a divisible declaration containing distinct charges, a general 
denial of the plea raises as many distinct issues as there are dis- 
tinct defences to distinct charges, on each of which issues a separate 
verdict ought to be entered. 


* It was settled centuries ago, and is laid down as ‘common 
learning” in all the books on pleading, that the form of replication 
adopted in Dr. Newman’s case, can be replied even to several dis- 
tinct pleas, and raises on each a separate and distinct issue, (Zng- 
lish v. Pellitory, Croke’s Reports, temp. Eliz.) and that it only raised 
a single issue where it denied a single answer, or cause of 
justification to a single charge. (Crogate’s case, 8, Coke’s Reports, 
67.) It is common practice to reply it to several pleas, or to one 
plea, stating distinct defences, and in either case it is notorious 
that it raises divisible and distributive issues on which distinct 
verdicts are taken. 
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of the parties were to him unknown: and in the in- 
stances in which he inserted a name in the plea, the 
name was not the essence of the charge: and it would 
suffice to prove the same case, although the name 
might not be the same. It will’ be found of importance 
to observe this. 

It was not until February the pleadings were com- 
pleted, and the procrastinating artifices of Mr. Ellis 
exhausted. The trial might still have been brought on 
before the end of March at Kingston, where many 
London causes are tried, for the purpose of avoiding the 
delay arising from a postponement till the next term 
sittings. Dr. Newman’s attorneys wrote to the prosecu- 
tors, proposing to try at Kingston, but they declined 
doing so. Their policy was still delay: as Dr. Newman 
had to support his witnesses, and the difficulty of inducing 
them to stay increased each day that passed. Mean- 
while his attorneys had to write to the prosecutors, com- 
plaining of attempts to tamper with the witnesses for 
the defence. 

On the 14th April, 1852, Sir A. Cockburn moved that 
an early day might be appointed for the trial. The appli- 
cation being supported by the opponent of Dr. Newman 
and of four of the witnesses, showing that “‘ the witnesses 
were suffering serious losses by the delay of the trial, and 
the losses which would be increased by the delay men- 
tioned ; and that some of them would be compelled to 
return home, unless the cause were speedily heard, and 
that he should be deprived of his just defence.’’ This, 
however, of course, so far from being a reason why the 
Court or the prosecutors should accelerate the trial, was 
just the reason why they should desire to delay it further. 
They declined to assist Dr. Newman to aspeedy trial: 
~ cause was delayed, and some of the witnesses had to 
eave. 

In the meantime, concurrently with all these secret and 
private efforts, more open and public influence were at 
work to create prejudice against the defendant. For 
instance, in May, the following paragraph appeared in the 
organ of the prosecutors—the Herald: 


“THE PERVERT NEWMAN. 


‘‘Father Newman, another ‘ Saxon importation,” delivered his 
first lecture on university education yesterday in the Rotunda, 
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His reverence, you are aware, is to be president of the proposed 
Roman Catholic University ; and bis discourse yesterday was a 
kind of rehearsal to show his auditory how well qualified he is for 
the position which Primate Cullen has assigned him.” 


Nor was this all. Exeter Hall was once more invoked, 
and echoed and re-echoed all the vile and vulgar calumnies 
against the Catholic religion which malignity had ever 
invented. Here is a specimen, at a public meeting ; Mr. 
O’ Malley, a Queen’s Counsel, thus spoke :— 


‘‘He should not say much on the subject of convents; he would 
merely say that he went a little further than his friend who had 
just spoken, because he doubted much whether conventual estab- 
lishments were at all consistent with the spirit and principles of the 
constitution of England (loud and protracted cheering). He very 
much doubted whether any precautions in the way of inspection 
and examination could prevail to secure the liberty of the inmates 
of these convents, when he recollected that the persons who ruled 
over them, from the highest to the lowest, were persons who believed 
that, for the purpose of promoting the interests of the Church, falsehood 
and fraud were not only lawful but praiseworthy.” 


When these words were uttered and published, the case 
of Dr. Newman was expected to come on every day ; and 
it did, in fact, come on ina fortnight after. It is just pos- 
sible that the Queen’s Counsel, who put forward these 
shameless statements had this in his mind at the time. 
At all events he must have been well aware that the inevi- 
table effect must have been to arouse the utmost prejudice 
against any Catholic evidence that might be adduced, and 
to create a disposition, upon the part of the public, to 
prejudge such evidence, upon the assumption that it would 
be perjured. In taking this course, Mr. O’Malley only 
took his cue from Lord Campbell, who, it will be recol- 
lected, had thrown out an insinuation that perchance Dr. 
Newman had brought forward charges he did not believe 
to be true, and was now about to attempt to maintain. 
There was a Christian charity in these pious attempts to 
prejudice the ear and pervert the jury by poisoning their 
words with the most malignant insinuations, which our 
readers will perfectly appreciate. All along we are most 
anxious to exhibit the spirit of Achilli’s patrons and of the 
promoters of the prosecution ; and to show that the same 
spirit pervaded, not only the more immediate promoters 
and patrons, but the whole body of the haters of . sow ' 

On the 21st June, 1852, the case came on for trial, faa’ 
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months after the time when it ought to have been tried and 
could have been tried ; but that the delay was designed to 
deprive the defence (as it did) of some of the witnesses; 
and the management of the case, on the part of the pro- 
secution, in court was perfectly of a piece with its manage- 
ment out of court. Sir;,F. Thesiger and Sir F. Kelly, 
the Attorney General and Solicitor General of Lord 
Derby’s anti-Catholic government, the law officers, who 
drew the proclamation against the Catholic clergy (pre- 
cisely on the model of the decree pronounced in France 
during the Reign of Terror, by an assembly of atheists 
and assassins),*—these gentlemen—both “ good anti-Po- 
pery men’’—were, appropriately enough, retained to con- 
duct the prosecution: and on the bench—close to the Lord 
Chief Justice, who was trying the case—sat the real pro- 
secutor, Sir Culling Smith: from time to time casting 
looks on the jury, as suggestive as he could make them. 
It was curious to observe how Sir Frederic described his 
client: as a person of great self reliance,—of a strong and 
determined will, “‘which makes him occasionally unwilling 
to submit to authority.”” The counsel seem to have 
stumbled on a conclusion as to Achilli’s character, not 
wholly unlike that which his pious preceptor had reached 
many years before, and expressed repeatedly in exhor- 
tations to humility. With admirable candour Sir Frederick 
kept wholly out of sight the previous publication of the 
charges, describing Dr. Newman as having published them 
the first time: and Dr. Achilli as in utter uncertainty as 
to the mode in which the charges were to be proved. He 
had shrewd suspicion that it was utterly ¢mpossible to prove 
them all; except out of the mouth of Achilli himself: 
seeing that they must on a trial be proved by witnesses : 
and it was morally impossible that on all the charges wit- 
nesses could be producible. He therefore resolved to keep 
Achilli out of the witness box, until Dr.- Newman had 
closed his case. This was contrary to the invariable 
practice in case of criminal information; in which, even 
before Lord Campbell’s Act allowed the defendant to 
plead and prove ai the trial the truth of the charges; and 
when therefore the truth was not legally in issue, the 
prosecutor was always put into the box by his counsel, to 
challenge cross examination and court the closest investi- 








*See Adolphus’s History of England, where the precedent may 
be seen, 
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gation. This obviously was the natural course to be pur- 
sued by a man who came into court to clear his char- 
acter. Accordingly, it had always been pursued even 
under the old system of criminal information. when the 
truth of the charges was not the question. Now, however, 
it was the question: and Achilli’s counsel shrunk from 
putting him into the box for examination, until they had 
seen how far Dr. Newman had evidence of witnesses to 
prove the charges. If Achilli were innocent of course it 
could not matter when he was examined: if, however, 
guilty of all or any of the charges, and he were examined 
before he knew what evidence Dr Newman had to prove 
them, he could not venture to deny them. His counsel, 
of course, acted according to their own convictions and 
suspicions, and their course was dictated, no doubt, by due 
considerations of prudence. It indicated that they had 
no confidence in their client’s innocence; or otherwise they 
would not have taken a course which deprived the trial of 
any value as a test of character: for, as Achilli strictly 
put his accuser to the proof by witnesses, all that the result 
could show, was not what was true, but what was proveable, 
and proveable in a particular way: viz. by witnesses and 
by word of mouth. For, be it borne in mind, that ever 
since the close of 1851, Dr. Newman had been and was 
in possession of affidavits from all the witnesses who could 
not or would not come,—completing every part of his case. 
It was only, however, what he could prove by witnesses 
which was now receivable: and this Achilli and his 
counsel well knew. 

The first witness called, the Rev. Mr. Giotte, (Father 
Vincent of the Broadway, Westminster,) was most impor- 
tant, not so much for any direct evidence he himself 
afforded, but because of his accounting for there not being 
more oral evidence, and showing how and why witnesses 
kept back. He has been at Viterbo; he had seen Rosa 
de Alessandris; he had asked her to come; she had 
declined; why? because she was enceinte. We beg 
attention to this. If she knew nothing of Achilli she 
would have said so; and asked, why should she come ? 
Dr. Newman had her affidavit, but it was useless. Mr. 
Giotte further proved that there were charges against 
Achilli in ‘the Bishop’s Court, and that he had left sud- 
denly. This was in 1833. It will be seen that it tallies 
with Achilli’s own account, with the dates of the accusa- 
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tions as to Viterbo, and likewise with his own evidence at 
the trial. 

Next came Valente, whose case occurred at Viterbo in 
1830, and 1831. Sir F. Thesiger subjected her to a most 
severe cross-examination for two hours, yet not only did 
he not shake her in a single circumstance, but the univer- 
sal opinion in court was, that her evidence was set up and 
strengthened by it. There was a curious confirmation 
of her story. She laid the scene at the house of a Madame 
Gentili, near Viterbo, at which she said Achilli was on a 
visit, in the month of October, 1830; and he was obliged 
to admit it, though he at first denied that he was there at 
that time. Let it be observed this was twenty-two years 
ago! And as Mr. Bramwell powerfully urged, how was it 
possible for her to have invented that coincidence after 
such a lapse of time! 

He made much, however, of two points, that she had 
told her story only to her confessor, and that when asked 
to come and tell it in a public court, and she was naturally 
repugnant to testify her shame, the Priest said it was for 
the honour of the Church, and the glory of God, that she 
should do so; i. e., should speak the truth, although to 
her shame. It seems incredible that prejudice itself should 
see in this an incentive to perjury; but so it was, and the 
miserable insinuation was afterwards sanctioned by an 
English Judge! 

This was all the oral evidence as to Viterbo, or the 
neighbourhocd ; and there was none as to Capua except 
Achilli’s own admissions, afterwards elicited from a cross- 
examination. But the judgment, reciting his own confes- 
sion, stated several cases at Viterbo, and the neighbour- 
hood, and then at Capua, without names, but in number 
supporting the allegation in the libel. 

ext came the case of Principe, at Naples, and there 
were there remarkable confirmation of her story ; first, 
that she produced a certificate of admission to a confrater- 
nity at Viterbo, the registry of which was kept at the 
sacristy in question by Achilli himself; and who was 
obliged to admit this and that—the handwriting was his. 
Next the case had been brought before the police at 
Naples in 1840, shortly before Achilli was arrested by the 
Inguisition. Her story was also confirmed by her mother, 
and afterwards by Achilli, They were terribly cross- 
examined ; the first by Sir Frederick, the mother by Sir 
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Fitzroy; but nothing could be done with them. Sir 
F. Kelly, however, laid a trap for the old woman. He 
asked her how old she was? She said 59. How old 
were you when your daughter was born? Venta-trenta, 
(35) answered the poor woman in a bad Neapolitan patois; 
but the interpreter mistook her_to say venta cinqua, 
(25.) This was enough for Sir Fitzroy; he took care 
not to call attention to it, and changed the subject, 
and it escaped observation. Had it been observed, Sir 
A. Cockburn would at once have asked the woman the 
question again, and cleared it up, (if necessary,) by pro- 
ducing the girl’s baptismal certificate, which he had in 
his possession, but did not think it necessary to put in. 
The girl had stated that she was about fifteen in 1840, 
when the event occurred; if the old woman’s answers 
were taken as thirty-five, this would be correct; if as 
twenty-five, it would be incorrect. Without allowing any 
opportunity for explanation, Sir Frederick put this down, 
and afterwards put it to the jury as a palpaple proof of per- 


ury. 
While at Naples Achilli had been arrested by the 
Inquisition; and the judgment was put in, regularly 
proved, reciting his own confession of the cases at Viterbo, 
and Capua, and the one at Naples; and sentencing him 
to perpetual deprivation and suspension. ‘Then a report 
of the police was proffered; but according to the rules of 
the law of England, it was not strictly proved by the 
evidence of the police officer, and it was rejected. 

Next, the scene shifted to Corfi. Signor Bocchiampo 
stated that he saw Achilli, in 1841, at Ancona; (this was 
after he had escaped from the Inquisition, who arrested 
him after the affair at Naples,) and that as the latter had 
no passport, he asked to be allowed to insert his name in 
the witness’s. The witness added that Achilli had not 
enough to pay his passage. He had afterwards seen 
Achilli at Corfi, and Coribini’s wife was living in his 
house. Patriciani, a jeweller at Corfi, had seen 
Achilli there, and knew Coribini’s wife was a woman of 
bad character; he had also seen Achilli come out of 
Garramone’s house at night when the husband was not 
at home. 

Barga, a respectable armourer at Corfi, recollected 
Achilli coming there as a Catholic Priest. ‘‘ But a few 
days after he appeared asa Protestant.’’ He confirmed 
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the testimony of the other witnesses as to Coribini’s 
wife. Then an honest sailor of Corfi, named Russo, 
ave evidence as to Garramone’s wife; and the proceed- 
ings in the case were proved, and put in, as inserted in 
our article of July, 1850. 
' Next the scene changed to Zante, and Mr. Reynolds, 
the Protestant gentleman who had been for twenty-five 
ears in the service of the British Crown, with a young 
ady, also a Protestant, who had lived in his family as 
a nursery governess, carried on the evidence as to Cori- 
bini’s wife, who, it had already been proved, had left Corft 
about the same time as Achilli, and appeared in Zante 
soon after he came there. No one will ever forget the 
scene, as described by Sir A. Cockburn, of Achilli’s act- 
ing as Protestant parson, Coribini as the clerk, and his 
wife as doorkeeper. 
Now the scene shifted once more to Malta; and there 
the difficulty was to prove that Achilli was dismissed 
for something more than the Committee had chosen to 
declare. The Earl of Shaftesbury stated the case thus: 
‘* The reasons that governed the Committee (in dismissing 
Achilli,) were these. We felt that if the whole matter 
were to become public, so great a scandal would be 
brought upon the College, that we felt, for the sake of the 
institution itself, for the sake of morality, and for the 
credit of the Protestant religion, there was nothing left for 
us but to break up the concern, get rid of the whole trans- 
action, and wash our hands of so foul a business.”? ‘This, 
of course, sufficiently showed that there had been some- 
thing behind which was kept back; but the Earl either 
would not, or, by reason of Lord Campbell’s repeated 
interruptions, could not distinctly disclose what this was ; 
so that its nature was not positively proved ; but its exis- 
tence was; and that ‘was what the libel alleged, that 
there was something which the Committee could not get 
themselves to describe. Lastly, the scene changed to 
London, of which we will not speak, further than to say 
that there were four witnesses, three Protestants and one 
Catholic ; and of the former, éwo were confirmed, one by 
an aunt, and another by a sister, both most respectable 
women. 
Such was the case against Achilli, on the plea of justifi- 
cation; and on the plea of not guilty, to disprove the 
malice, the Dublin Review was offered in evidence, but 
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was rejected by Lord Campbell without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, although obviously admissible, according to the 
law, as laid down by himself forty years ago in his 
Reports; and as cited by himself only a few years ago, 
when arguing as Attorney-General in that very Court. 
Achilli’s book, however, was put in; but by some unfor- 
tunate oversight, none of the numerous confirmations it 
afforded were read to the jury; so that virtually it went 
for nothing. 

And now, after having waited to see what could be 
proved by witnesses against him—and having had their 
evidence carefully taken down in short-hand, and every 
night written out, so as to be read in the morning, 
Achilli now came into Court to be examined. Sir 
Frederic Thesiger first elicited from him, with great 
pomp, all the appointments he had received at Viterbo 
prior to 1833; but no appointment there appeared of a 
date subsequent to that fatal year; and though he care- 
fully stated that he had returned to Viterbo in 1834; he 
also added that it was only for a few days, (as the dates 
already given from his book show,) and from that year, on 
his own showing, he had been continually changing his 
residence down to the still more fatal year of 1841. Con- 
fronted with Valente and Principe, he declared he had 
never seen them! Those who witnessed will never for- 
get the scene! It made an indelible impression on all who 
were present. Asked if he had passed a month, in 1831, 
at the house of a Gentili, he declared he had not. 
Asked if he had known Rosa de Alessandris, he said, “‘I 
know one—a nun—she is older than I am.” Even Sir 
Frederic could not stand this, and said somewhat sharply, 
** That is no answer.”’ He replied again, ‘‘ With her I 
could not commit sin, for she is shut up in a nunnery.” 
Lord Campbell now was indignant, and said, ‘‘ Answer 
the question.’’ Not until thus pressed did he swear dis- 
tinctly to a denial. And we need hardly remind our read- 
ers, that by the evidence of Mr. Giotte, it already had 
appeared that there were two Rosas; one being now a 
married woman. 

Again, asked as to Principe—he denied having seen 
her; but when asked if he had been before the police on 
the subject of his charge, he said, ‘‘ No; the Dominicans 
spread charges against me: I made no account of this, as 
is my custom. My friends, irritated at such proceedings, 
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tried to destroy the charges.’’ Asto Garramone’s wife, he 
denied the charge, but admitted having been caught by 
the husband, speaking to the wife at eleven at night. As 
to Coriboni and his wife, he admitted having them in his 
service ; and also that Reynolds had warned him of their 
character. As to Malta, he distinctly denied being impli- 
cated in any charges of criminality; so he is directly at 
issue with the Committee on that point. With regard to 
the judgment, he swore not only that there was no charge 
of immorality made against him before the Inquisition, 
but that it could not entertain such a charge !—a point on 
which he flatly contradicted the Bishop of Southwark, 
whose evidence completely satisfied Lord Campbell upon 
it. It is worthy of observation that Sir Frederic couched 
his questions carefully thus, ‘‘ Were you ever to your face 
charged with ciminal conduct ?”’ as if a charge could not be 
made in writing. Asked if he had not confessed, he answered 
evasively, ‘‘ Perhaps they might have asked me if I were 
content to throw myself upon their mercy, upon which sup- 
position I should have answered, Yes.’’ So it seems he 
was before the Inquisition on some charge. He distinctly 
swore that the charges were only as to his teaching; and 
that there were no charges of immorality ; and that there 
was no sentence or judgment; a point on which the jury 
afterwards found flatly against him, as we shall see. Cross- 
examined by Sir A. Cockburn, he was compelled to admit 
that in the month of October, 1831—the very month named 
by Valenti, he had been visiting at the house of a Madame 
Gentili, who had married a Christopholi: but according 
to the Italian custom retained her own name. Then as to 
leaving Viterbo, he did not deny that there were charges 
against him by the Bishop’s Vicar. As to Principe, he 
had to admit that his friends told him that she had made 
a charge against him, and that the case came before the 
police: but he still alleged that he had never seen her! 
= he had never gone before the police to confront 
er! 

The chief feature, however, of the cross-examination was 
this. Sir A. Cockburn asked Achilli as to Viterbo whether 
he had sinned in other cases than those specified; Sir 
Frederic objected, and Lord Campbell ruled that he was 
not bound to answer; on which he declined doing so, 
This, however, was not all. The question as to Capua 
and Naples, was put in another form; and was not as to 
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other women than those specified ; but as to ‘any women,”’ 
or ‘‘several women ;’’—he still declined to answer: and the 
Lord Chief Justice allowed him to decline. Yet the pri- 
vilege did not at all apply to the question in that form ; for 
non constat, but that they were the very women mentioned 
in the plea: as to whom, of course, Achilli was bound to 
answer. However, answer he did not; and when the 
question in this form was put even as to London: which 
was, of course, long after his marriage, still he declined to 
answer, and availed himself of his privilege. 

Achilli produced several witnesses. One wasa Dr. Pogge, 
another converted priest, who is now principal in a Pro- 
testant educational establishment, at Seacombe, near 
Liverpool. He was, he said, at Viterbo from 1831, to 
June, 1833, and was in the convent in which Achilli was: 
but though he knew he was “ universally esteemed,’’ he 
was obliged to add that he heard things against him, and 
that the bishop did not like him. The witness created 
considerable amusement, and supplied a significant test as 
to the value of these “‘ conversions,”’ by declining to answer 
as to when he “ left the Church of Rome.”’ oor Lord 
Campbell said, “ I cannot conceive what objection you can 
have to answer that.’’ No; but the witness could; and 
we can. The next witness, another converted friar from 
Viterbo, could merely say that he knew nothing against 
Achilli. This poor man had a most miserable aspect, and 
said he came over here originally, ‘‘ engaged by a society 
to evangelize foreigners during the great exhibition,’”’ and 
that at present he was private secretary to Father Gavazzi!”’ 
Poor man! Then came Garramone’s wife, a tawdry look- 
ing creature, with white kid gloves and mincing manners ; 
who flatly contradicted Achilli himself in the most flagrant 
way. It is not worth saying anything more of her; nor 
anything of poor Mrs. Achilli, except that she was asked 
by Sir F. Thesiger, if Sarah Wood, one of the London 
witnesses, was a Catholic, and answered: “‘1 think she 
was: she would not eat meat on Wednesday or Friday.” 
One of the finest points in Sir A. Cockburn’s eloquent 
address was on this: ‘‘ Good heavens! (he exclaimed with 
generous indignation) is it because a girl has a book with 
a cross on it that she is not to be believed upon her oath?”’ 
Sir F. Thesiger, however, unabashed by this indignant 
rebuke, deliberately embodied his insinuation in these 
words in his address to the jury: ‘‘ It is plain how these 
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charges have been got up. Get the servants of every house 
one has been in: if Catholic all the better!’’ Yes, but 
they were not Catholics. Three out of the four servants 
were Protestants; poor Sarah Wood was a Puseyite, and 
had been mistaken by her mistress for a Papist; she had 
been at an asylum near Windsor, conducted by a very 
pious and charitably disposed lady of tractarian persua- 
sions. The prosecutor’s counsel were puzzled to devise a 
theory on which all the evidence against him was to be got 
rid of. Of course the Italian witnesses were easily dis- 
posed of before a ‘‘ British jury.”’ “ They are Italians,’’ 
said Sir Frederic with a killing sneer, who even if they 
have failed in the truth for the honour of the Church, and 
the glory of God, are likely to obtain from their tender- 
hearted confessors a very easy absolution.”’ Sir Frederick 
had studied the speeches of E:xeter-hall, and imbibed their 
spirit. As to the judgment of the Inquisition, he main- 
tained it was a “* scandalous fabrication,’ and that it had 
been “ got up to suit the charges at the trial.’’ Now its 
seal was attested by Cardinal Antonelli, a copy had been 
procured through Monsignor Talbot: and the Cardinals who 


composed the court are venerated — Christendom, 


and characterized even by Lord Campbell (who is rather 
proud of having been at Rome) as eminent for learning 
and piety. There are the parties whom Sir Frederic The- 
siger was allowed to accuse of a conspiracy to commit for- 
gery and suborn perjury ! 

Now let us come to the charge. Before doing so, let us 
notice that the Lord Chief Justice had settled this before- 
hand; that the charges in the libel were so far separate 
and distinct, that he could easily direct the jury to sever 
them for the purpose of pronouncing an opinion upon the 
proof given as to each. 

We will now endeavour to do justice to this celebrated 
charge, and to exhibit clearly the conduct of Lord Camp- 
bell at the outset. 

1. He told the jury this, that Dr. Newman had “ acted 
rashly and recklessly in asserting a number of things of 
which he could have no personal knowledge.”’ A very 
admirable observation this to a jury already obviously 
prejudiced ; an observation actually prejudging the whole 
question at issue, which was whether the charges were not 
only true, but proved to be true. And the principle laid 
down by the Lord Chief Justice was the most extraor- 
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dinary ever heard of. A man is acting rashly in asserting 
anything of which he can have no personal knowledge! 
Dr. Newman did not see the crimes committed, and so 
could not be warranted in asserting them to have been 
committed! Why on such a principle great crimes could 
never be proved; for, as Lord Coke says, ‘‘ the nature of 
crime is secret.””’ How many of the cases in which Lord 
Campbell has convicted prisoners were proved on per- 
sonal testimony! Why his principle destroys the whole 
foundation of testimony! The Court of Inquisition had 
to act on testimony ; could not Dr. Newman take theirs ? 
The Court of Corfi had to act on testimony; could not 
Dr. Newman take theirs? So of the Maltese Committee ; 
the judgment of the Inquisition; the proceedings at the 
Court at Corfi; the publication of the Malta College 
Committee ; all these were known to Dr. Newman when 
he republished the statement which had been originally 
published in our own pages; why was he not entitled to 
credit them? Nay, the charges had been published and 
republished a vear and a half before he republished them, 
and no proceedings taken to refute them; was not that 
in itself reasonabie evidence for believing them? yet, after 
all this, the Lord Chief Justice said it was rash and reck- 
less, because he could have no personal knowledge. Any- 
thing more rash and reckless never was said by a judge 
and it was sufficient to prevent any possibility of an im- 
partial consideration of the case. 

2. Lord Campbell, after having refused to receive the 
previous publication in evidence to disprove malice, now 
laid it down that the only question under the general issue 
was, whether the publication was defamatory ; altogether 
ignoring the other element of malice.* 





* It was long ago decided that an action could not lie for words 
innocently read as a story out of a book, however false and defa- 
matory they may be. Thus where a clergyman in a sermon recited 
a story out of ‘‘ Fox’s Martyrology,” that one Greenwood being a 
perjured person and great persecutor, had great plagues inflicted 
upon him, and was killed by the hand of God, whereas in truth he 
never was so plagued, and was himself actually present at that dis- 
course. The words being delivered only as matter of history, and 
not with any intention to slander, it was adjudged for the defendant, 
the evidence of the prior publication having arisen wnder the general 
issue of not guilty. Greenwood’s case cited by Coke in Montague’s 
case, (Croke’s Reports, temp. James, and in Campbell's Reports.) 
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3. As to the charges as to which there was no witness 
produced, he told the jury they might take it there was no 
evidence: although the judgment of the Inquisition 
recited a confession, and although the judgment was 
conclusive as to what it recited. 





So in the reign of James I. it was solemnly resolved by all the 
judges of England, that “if A. publish he had heard B. say that C. 
was a thief or traitor, if the truth were so, that is, that B. did say 
so, A. could justify.”* The same doctrine was held in the reign of 
Charles II. There the plaintiff complained that defendant had 
declared some one had said so, and told him, and there the court 
held the action lay not, for that the plaintiff ought to have alleged 
that in fact no one had told the defendant so, and that the defen- 
dant might have pleaded that the other had told him so, which 
would have been a defence. 

This law was recognised in the reign of Charles II., when it was 
held that under the general issue the defendant may show that the 
words were spoken through sorrow or concern, and not maliciously, 
and that the plaintiff thereupon shall be nonsuited. And the prin- 
ciple is cited as law by Mr. Justice Butler, in his great work on the 
law of Nisi Prius. Moreover, it is cited as law by John Campbell, 
Esq., Barrister.at-Law, in his ‘‘ Reports,” published in 1808, with 
these words ; “It is settled that in such cases the evidence may be 
given, under the general issue, not guilty.” 

It is true that all these cases were cases of slander and not of libel, 
that is, not printed and published, but on principle no distinc- 
tion is to be drawn between words spoken and words written, any 
more than between words written and words printed, as to which it 
was ruled so long ago as the reign of Charles II., that printing is 
nothing more than as if the party employed a clerk to write as 
many copies as he printed.{ Hence Lord Coke uses the word “ pub- 
lished.” The difference is only in degree of malice ; and though it 
has in modern times been said that printing involves greater deli- 
beration, still if the circumstances should rebut the primd facie in- 
ferences of malice, the principle equally applies. What is more 
important to observe in these cases is, that the circumstances nega- 
tived actual malice, and of course they could be no authority for 
the malicious republication of scandalous matter. It is important 
to observe this, because the more modern cases are cases in which 
the republication has been admitted to be malicious, and without 
observing the distinction, it might be easily but erroneously ima- 
gined that the old law was overruled. At the close of the last cen- 


* Lord Northampton’s case, 12 Coke’s Report. 
T Crawford, v. Middleton, 1 Levinz, 82. 
} Lake, v. King, Saunders’ Reports. 
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4. Asto Valente, he said her evidence was unconfirmed; 
though it was confirmed in the most remarkable manner 
by Achilli’s original denial that he had visited, at the time 
and place she stated, a Madame Gentili, and by his subse- 





tury a case occurred in which the defence was pleaded, admitting 
the malice, and the court held it of course bad, but quite support- 
ing the principle of the law, for Lord Kenyon said, ‘“ The Earl of 
Northampton’s case is in point. If a person say that such a person 
(naming him) told him certain slander, and that man did in fact 
tell him so, it is a good defence to an action to be brought by the 
person of whom the slander was spoken.”* It is true that Lord 
Kenyon does not expressly put his decision on the distinction 
between admission and denial of the malice, but that is clearly 
the right reason, and relied on in later cases. 

The principle had never been impeached until the commence- 
ment of the present century, and no attempt had been made to dis- 
turb it. Thus in a case in which the defendant admitted that he 
had published the slander maliciously, and knowing the falsehood,t 
this of course made all the difference in the world, and the court 
carefully abstained from overruling the old doctrine ; and Lord 
Ellenborough laid it down distinctly, that * to maintain an action for 
libel there must be malice in the defendant,” which in that case 
was apparent. 

Some time after it was recognized that it was a very different 
thing to assert a fact as in the party’s own knowledge, and to say 
that another whom he names has told him so, and that it raised a 
different defence.t It was not until about a quarter of a century 
ago that the Court of Common Pleas, then presided over by the 
late Lord Wynford, took upon itself to unsettle the settled law, as 
laid down by Coke, or to refine it away, by drawing a distinction 
between writing and speaking, which Coke does not draw, using the 
general word “‘ publish.” The court, however, there held only that 
the republication of a libel cannot be justified. by merely show- 
ing it was a republication : and as we shall see, went no further than 
that. Some years afterwards the question was distinctly mooted 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench: as to the republication of written 
slander. It was an action against the Times for copying a para- 
graph from a country paper: and the court held the pleas bad on 
this very ground, that it was not denied that the republication was 
malicious. Lord Tenterden said, “The defence is no answer to the 
charge of malice : which may exist in the case of repetition as well 
of invention. But if it be given in evidence under the general 


* Downes, v. Lewis, 1 Term Reports, 
t ‘Maitland, v. Goldney, 2 East, 436. 
t Bell, v. Byrne, 13 East, 
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quent admission on cross-examination that he was visiting 
etindaane Gentili at the precise period and the very place 
Stated. 

5. As to Rosa de Alessandris, he said, ‘‘ Mr. Giotte 





issue” (which denies the malice, whereas a special plea admits it)— 
“then the question whether it were repeated maliciously and from 
a design to slander, or not—would be left to the jury, who might 
then find their verdict upon it.”* 

So Mr. Justice Holroyd thus explained the distinction. ‘In 
actions for slander the truth may be pleaded as a defence. But 
that plea admits the malice, and notwithstanding this, justifies the 
publication. It is, however, a very different thing to justify the 
repetition of slander, by alleging as a plea in bar,” (i. e. admitting 
the malice,) “that some other person originally was the author of 
it. For it does not follow that because a defendant may justify 
slander if true, he may also justify the repetition of slanderous 
words which are not true, if,”’ (e. i. merely because,) “he has heard 
them from another person.” Unless we go the length of holding 
that such a repetition would be justifiable, even when spoken from a 
bad motive, we cannot support the present pleas. In the case of the 
Earl of Northampton, Lord Coke does not say that it is lawful to 
repeat slander in all circumstances, but only that it may be justi- 
fied under certain circumstances. If, for instance, he repeat it not 
with intention to defame, that may be so; but it is not laid down 
that a defendant may maliciously do so, and taking the whole alto- 
gether, it seems to me therefore that the proper way is to read the 
passage thus: “If I. S. publish on a fair and justifiable occasion that 
he hath heard J. W. say that J. G. was a traitor or thief, he can, if 
the truth be so,” (i.e. that E, W. said so,) “ justify.’ Mr. Jus- 
tice Best agreed, adding that he was not prepared to say that the 
doctrine extended to written slander at all. The Lord Chief Justice, 
however, expressly abstained from determining ‘hat, and the other 
two judges do not advert to it, and put their decision entirely on 
the ground of malice. 

A few years after, another case came before the Court of Com. 
mon Pleas, over which Mr. Justice Best then presided. The ques- 
tion there again arose as to the republication of slanderous matter, 
but it was of matter which had never been previously written at all, 
and had been for the first time written and published by the defen- 
dant, who moreover admitted that it was done maliciously, of 
which, indeed, the very fact first stated was, under the circum- 
stances, overwhelming evidence. The Lord Chief Justice presses 
this most powerfully as the@reason of his judgment against 
the defence. ‘‘In the case of oral slander, (he says,) what has 


* Lewis v. Walter, 4, Barnewall and Alderson’s Reports, 
VOL. XXXIV.—No. LXVII. 19 
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stated he saw her and told her to come, but she would 
not,’ suppressing the reason she assigned; that she was 
enceinte. Comment upon this would be superfluous. 

6. As to Principe, Lord Campbell never called attention 





(only) been said, is known only to a few persons, but if the report 
be spread over the world by the means of the press, it may make 
an impression it may be impossible to erase ;” an argument of 
course inapplicable, where all this has been done already, by a pre- 
vious publication in print. And the Chief Justice evidently relies 
also, (as he must have done on a plea admitting the malice,) 
on the ground of the republication being malicious. “There is 
no allegation that defendant believed the statement to be true. 
If without any allegation that its contents were true, or that the 
publisher had any reason to believe them to be true, we were to 
hold that these pleas were a justification, we should establish a 
mode by which men may indulge themselves in ruining the charac- 
ters of any persons they may be disposed to calumniate.” With 
amusing inconsistency, the Lord Chief Justice goes on to show 
that this may, after all, be legally done, for he says, “If defendant 
could have proved that what he published was true, he might have 
put the truth of the libel on the record as his justification.” How- 
ever maliciously he might have published the libel, and however 
ruinous it might be to the plaintiff. This, however, we are not 
concerned with here, except as a passing compliment to the mora- 
lity of English law. What we point out is, that the judgment in 
this case was rested mainly on the fact that the defendant was the 
first publisher of the libel in print, and did it maliciously. 

The Chief Justice said, ‘* Because one man does an unlawful act 
to any person—another is not to be permitted to do a similar act to 
the same person. Wrong is not to be justified by wrong.” This 
was assuming that the second publication was wrongful: which, if 
malicious as well as defamatory, of course it would be: and the 
plea of justification admitted this, 

“It can never be a justification, nor can the previous publica- 
tion be even set up in mitigation of damages, without proof that the 
author believed it true, and had some reasonable cause for pub- 
lishing it. What is our moral duty if we hear anything injurious 
to the reputation of another? If what we have been told does not 
concern the public—or the administration of justice—we are to 
lock it up in our own breast.” That is—if it does “concern the 
public” and the republisher believes it to be true—he will have 
**some reasonable cause for publishing it :”* and so would not be 
liable to an action or information, Wich requires that there shall 
have been malicious defamation. Such is clearly the conclusion to 


* De Crespigny v. Wellesby. 6, Bingham. 
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to the remarkable confirmation afforded by the fact that 
the girl produced a printed form of her admission into a 
confraternity of which Achilli kept the register, the hand- 
writing in the certificate being his. 

7. Lord Campbell did not direct attention to the still 
more remarkable fact, that although Achilli admitted that 
his friends had told him of the charge made by the girl be- 
fore the police, he nevertheless alleged that he never saw 
her ; and according to her own account, never ventured to 
confront her ! 

8. In the case of Garramone’s wife at Corfi, Lord 
Campbell never remarked on the utter discrepancy between 
the account Achilli gave of the transaction, and the state- 
ment of his own witness, the woman herself ! 

9. As to the case of Coribini’s wife, he never adverted 
to the evidence of Bocchiampo, Borga, and Patriciani; 
and while commenting somewhat severely on the evidence 
of Reynolds, never remarked that it was confirmed by those 
three witnesses, and still more by the governess, on whose 
testimony no imputation was cast. 

10. Lord Campbell told the jury that the judgment of 
the supreme court of criminal jurisdiction of a sovereign 





which this last case conducts us ;—a very reasonable conclusion, in 
conformity with all the previous cases. And coupled with those’ 
@ases—it seems to show that it is held, that the republication of a 
libel already in print, and not proved or admitted to have been 
malicious, is not actionable. 

Here, however, the defendant did not deny that the republication 
was malicious, and moreover he was the first person who printed it: 
it having been previously in manuscript, And the Lord Chief 
Justice says, “The republication cannot be a justification with- 
out proof that the party believed it true, and had some reasonable 
ground for publishing it,”’ implying that if this were proved, there 
could be an excuse. He went on to say, “ Before priuting it, he 
should have satisfied himself that it was true; and if he could 
have proved that what he published was true, he might have 
pleaded the truth as his justification.” It may be observed that it 
is here admitted that if he happened to be able to prove its truth, 
however malicious might be his motive, he could justify the publi- 
cation: which renders the reasoning not very consistent, for the 
decision was that, if defendant admitted the publication to be 
malicious, he could not justify it as a republication. That, how- 
ever, is all that the case decided: and it has never been held that a 
republication of a libel previously printed, and without malice, is 
actionable. So that the old law in that respect is in full force. 
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and independent state was only strong evidence of such a. 
judgment of deprivation having taken place, and not evi- 
dence of the grounds on which it was expressly declared to 
be founded, although it is settled law that such a judg- 
ment is conclusive, not only as to the fact of the sentence, 
but also of the grounds which it sets forth, and which 
cannot be controverted.* 





* By our common law, where, upon an indictment, the party con- 
fessed his guilt, the confession was evidence in a civil proceeding, 
(27 Book of Assize, 7,) the reason being, that “a confession is 
stronger than a verdict.” (yer Shard, 7.) And in the time of Little- 
ton it was laid down, that if a person indicted for an offence pleaded 
guilty to the charge, the record would be conclusive against him ia 
an action of damages for the offence. (Year-book, 9 Henry VI. 60. 
1] Henry IV.65) And it was a principle of the law, that if an 
inferior court recorded as the reason of its decision a certain fact, 
that was not allowed to be controverted, provided the matter 
appeared to have been within the cognizance of the court. (27 Book 
of Assize, 19.) On this principle the judgments of the spiritual 
courts have always been held conclusive on matters within their juris- 
diction. (Year-book, 34 Henry VI. 14. 11 Henry VII. 9.) 

In the time of Lord Coke the law was thus laid down as to judg- 
ments of ecclesiastical courts: It was adjudged that a sentence in 
the Ecclesiastical court, annulling a marriage, was good and bind- 
ing; and forasmuch as the conusance of the right of marriage 
belongs to the ecclesiastical court, and has given sentence in tif 
case, the judges of our law ought (although it is against the reason 
of our law) to give faith and credit to their proceedings and sen- 
tences.” (Bunting’s case, 1V. Coke’s Reports, 29.) That there was 
no difference in this respect between the sentences of English and 
foreign ecclesiastical courts, appears from a remarkable case, temp. 
Charles II., of an appeal to Parliament against a sentence of the 
Court of Delegates in a matrimonial cause, wherein they had ad- 
judged that Signora Angelina Margarita Gallina, a very lewd 
woman, was the appellant’s lawful wife; the ground of the appeal 
being, that she had another husband living at Turin, and that 
though she had been divorced from him by a sentence of the Arch- 
bishop of Turin, that sentence was invalid. Lord Nottingham, 
however, stated his opinion that the sentence was not examinable in 
this country, and that the Court of Delegates had acted rightly in 
holding it conclusive. (Ex parte Cottington, cited 2 Swanston’s 
Reports, in notis, 326 from Lord Nottingham’s MSS.) 

This decision was afterwards recognized and affirmed by Lord 
Hardwicke, (Boucher v. Lawrence, Cases temp. Hardw. 9.) and again 
in another case, in which the learned Judge said: “As to the fact 
of the marriage, it has been argued that it is valid, from its being 
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11. Lord Campbell allowed Achilli to controvert that 
judgment even on his own unsupported testimony, without 
even calling attention to the fact that it was the oath of 
the party accused ! 





established by the sentence of a court in France having proper juris- 
diction ; and it is true that (if this be so) it is conclusive ,;whether in 
a foreign court or not.” Roach v. Garvan, 1 Vesey Senior, 159. So 
where the defendant was proved, by a sentence in the ecclesiastical 
court, to have committed bigamy, the court refused to permit him to 
show that the sevtence had been fraudulently obtained. Prudham 
v. Fhillipps, Ambler’s Reports, 763. 

So in the time of Lord Holt it was decided, that what judges of a 
court of competent jurisdiction have decided cannot be controverted. 
Per Holt, C. J. Groenvelt v. Burnell, Salkeld’s Reports, 396, and 
that on a common conviction it is enough if it appear on its face that 
an offence has been committed, and that there has been an adjudi- 
cation of sentence by a court of competent jurisdiction. Bethel’s 
case, Salkeld’s reports, This eminent judge held a sentence of depri- 
vation to be conclusive ; a decision ever afterwards upheld. Pail- 
lipps v. Bury, 2 Term Reports, So on the other hand it was held, 
that a person who had been tried and acquitted in Spain on @ 
charge of murder, might plead the acquittal here in bar. Hutch- 
inson’s case cited, | Shower’s Reports, 6. On the same principle a 
conviction by a magistrate has always been held to be conclusive as 
to the facts it sets forth. King v. Monkhouse, Strange’s Reports, 
‘1184. So that they cannot be controverted. Shepheard v. King, 
7 Term Reports, and a party is confined, even upon the question of 
jurisdiction, to the objections appearing on the face of the convic- 
tion. Grey v. Cookson, 16 East’s Reports, upon which the sole ques- 
tion will be, whether the magistrate had jurisdiction ; Wilson v. 
Weller, 1 Broderip and Bingham’s Reports, 13, and it was there 
held (for example), that it was no objection that an examination on 
oath did not appear. “It cannot be necessary in all cases to exa- 
mine the parties on oath; as for instance, where they agree ona 
statement of the facts,” (per Richardson J., ibid. 13.) a distinction 
which obviously applies in the case of a confession. And the doc- 
trine was recently recognized in the Court of Queen’s Bench. Re 
Hammond, Law Journal Reports, Q. B. 1846. 

On these principles it has long ago been settled, that sentences in 
foreign courts of admiralty are conclusive and incontrovertible on 
all matters they distinctly affirm. Per Mansfield C. J., Bernardi v. 
Motteux, Douglas’ Reports. 577, Per Ellenborough, C. J., Fisher v. 
Ogle, 1 Campbell’s Reports. And this doctrine was solemnly laid 
down in the House of Lords, half a century ago, Lothian v. Hen- 
derson, 3 Bosanquet and Puller’s Reports, 516, where it was even 
carried further, and extended not only to what was specifically 
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12. Lord Campbell never called attention to the fact 
that, as the judgment recited a confession, and Achilli ad- 
mitted a confession of some offence, and if it were heresy, 
the sentence could scarcely have been—after confession 





Stated, but what could be clearly collected. Per Laurence, J., ibid. 
p- 515. And it was distinctly decided that any fact alleged by the 
court as the reason of the judgment, must be taken to have existed ; 
a decision affirmed by two such judges as Lord Ellenborough and 
Lord Eldon. (ibid.) The doctrine has again very recently been 
solemnly affirmed by the House of Lords, that the decision of a 
foreign court having competent jurisdiction, is conclusive as to the 
events. Ricardo v. Garcias, 12 Clarke and Finerty’s Reports, 368. 
And it has been over and over again settled in recent cases, that the 
utmost our courts can do is to admit evidence not to re-open the 
merits, but to show that the sentence was obtained improperly, be- 
hind the back of the party, and in violation of natural justice, 
(Reynolds v. Fenton, 3 Common Bench Reports. Henderson v. 
Henderson, 6 Queen’s Bench Reports,) which it has been held does 
not require any particular course of procedure: so that on the one 
hand it is not contrary to natural justice that a man who has agreed 
to receive a particular notice of a legal proceeding should be bound 
by a judgment in a cause where that particular mode of notification 
has been duly performed, even although he had not had actual 
notice of it. Per Alderson, J. Veller v. Dumergue, 9 Law Journal 
Reports (Exchequer), 1849. And on the other hand, “There is 
nothing in the absence of process contrary to natural justice, if there 
have been some kind of notice, as verbal notice ; and whether a man 
be bound by the law of a foreign country is matter of law here and 
everywhere.” Per Maule, J., Bank of Australasia v. Harding, 20 Law 
Journal Reports (Common Pleas), 1850, In a still more recent case, 
decided shortly before Dr. Newman’s case came into court, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench laid the law down thus: 
in a case, (be it observed) in which, as in the other of the latter 
cases cited, the judgment was not of the same conclusive character 
as those which have before been referred to, but was only evidence 
of a cause of action which our courts were called upon to enforce, 
“‘It does not appear that it has ever been decided whether in a 
common action upon a foreign judgment, the merits of the case on 
which the foreign court has regularly adjudicated may be put in 
issue. Doubtless it is open to the party to show that the foreign 
court had not jurisdiction, or that he never was summoned to an- 
swer, and had no opportunity of making his defence, or that the 
judgment was fraudulently obtained. It is enough to say that the 
dicta against retrying the case are as strong as those in favour of it; 
and it must now be taken to have been decided in due manner 
aguinst the defendant. How far it would be permitted to a defend- 
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and submission—a sentence of perpetual deprivation—there 
was serious inconsistency in his account of the transac- 
tion. 

13. Lord Campbell made many observations in favour 





ant to impeach the competence or integrity of a foreign court from 
which there is no appeal, it is unnecessary here to enquire. The 
documents by which the case was established in a distant quarter of 
the globe, may be lost or not forthcoming, and the witnesses who 
truly swore to it may be absent ordead, if the judgment given by 
a court in a foreign country leaving the cause to be tried here.’ 
Per Lord Campbell, C. J., Bank of Australasia v. Nias, Law Journal 
Reports, 20, Q. B. The force of this will be the more appreciated when 
it is recollected that it is applied to a judgment not of the class 
which has ever been held conclusive (i. e. in rem.), and which was 
‘not merely given in evidence to show that a court decided a fact, 
but sued upon as a cause of action to be enforced by our judicature. 
The applicability of Lord Campbell’s words, @ fortiori, to the case of 
Dr. Newman, is apparent, and can require no further observation. 

The same doctrine which is thus deduced from the cases decided 
is laid down in all our text books. Thus in one of the most ancient 
it is said, ‘‘ Wherever a matter comes to be tried in a collateral 
way, the decree, sentence, or judgment of any court, ecclesiastical or 
civil, having competent jurisdiction, is conclusive evidence of such 
matter, and in the case the decree is final, it will be conclusive 
in any court.” Buller’s Nisi Prius, 244. So in one of the most 
recent, the law is thus stated, “A judgment in rem, i.e. an adjudi- 
cation pronounced upon the status of some subject matter, by a 
court having competent authority, is conclusive: an adjudication on 
the status of a person is entitled to the conclusive effect of a judg- 
ment in vem; and the principal examples of such judgmertts occur 
in the admiralty and ecclesiastical courts, 01 which latter a sen- 
tence of deprivation is in rem and conclusive.” Smith’s Leading 
Cases, vol. ii. Notes to Duchess of Kingston’s Case. 

So another great authority says, “‘ A judgment in a criminal pro- 
ceeding is in the nature of a judgment in vem, and is, (with some 
exceptions,) conclusive as to all its consequences; and on this 
principle, all legal and authorized adjudications, as for instanee, 
sentences of deprivation, are so. And the principle applies as much 
to foreign judgments, otherwise the sentences of foreign courts of 
admiralty could not be (as they are) conclusive here, for they are 
not courts of record. The principle is, that the fact has already been 
decided, and this equally extends to foreign judgments.” (Starkie’s 
Evidence, vol. i. pp. 231, 238, 239.) So another modern authority 
says, “ The sentence of any foreign court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, directly deciding a question which was properly cognizable by 
the law of the country, seems to be conclusive here if the same 
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of Achilli—all of them fallacious or unfounded, but did not 
notice any of the numerous and serious matters of obser- 
vation against him. 

14. Especially Lord Campbell commented on Achilli’s 
declining to deny having sinned in some cases at the various 
places, as to which he was asked the question, as a confir- 
mation of his credit ; without either observing that these 
cases might have been the cases charged, or remarking on 
Achilli’s admission of having celebrated mass for years 
after being perfectly persuaded of its imposture. . 

15. Lord Campbell, by implication, sanctioned the mon- 
strous theory of fraud, perjury, and forgery, set up by the 
prosecutor’s counsel, and their wholesale insinuations 
against Catholics (whether lay or clerical) as being ready 
to commit perjury for the sake of the Church; for not 
only did he forbear to rebuke them, but expressly and em- 
phatically declared his approbation of the conduct of counsel 
on both sides, as “‘ worthy of the brightest days of the 
English bar !” 

16. Lord Campbell never observed on the confirmation 
afforded in the evidence of independent and unconnected 
witnesses; such, for instance, as Dr. Bonavia and Mr. 


Reynolds—both of whom deposed to conversations with 
Achilli (one at Malta, the other at Zante) of a similar 
character. 

17. Lord Campbell never alluded to the confirmations 
afforded to the evidence of two of the English witnesses by 





question arose. So on a criminal charge—as for murder—com- 
mitted in a foreign country, an acquittal in that country might be 
pleaded here to an indictment for the same offence. (Philipps on 
Evidence, p. 270.) This being so, Achilli, if he had been acquitted 
by the Court of Inquisition, could have pleaded the judgment in bar 
to a prosecution in this country; and of course in an action for 
libel, accusing him of the crime. Is not the converse equally clear, 
that having been convicted of the offence, he would be barred by the 
judgment from disputing the conviction recited to be on his own 
confession? If this be not so, in what position is an alleged 
libeller placed? If he cannot rely on the sentence of a court of 
competent jurisdiction—reciting a confession—what cau be relied 
upon as reasonable evidence of an offence having been committed 
by the party accused? It is asserted as the result of this careful 
consideration of the cases, that no proposition of law could be more 
clearly proved, than thatthe judgment of the Court of Inquisition 
was conclusive and incontrovertible as to the facts it set forth. 
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the testimony of a respectable relative in eath instance, 
while he carefully commented on each circumstance to their 
discredit, 

18. Lord Campbell never called attention to the impro- 
bability of so many witnesses from different parts of the 
world—of various countries and opposite creeds—of all 
ranks and classes—combining together to make so many 
accusations against a particular individual. 

19. Lord Campbell never observed on the moral impos- 
sibility of witnesses, inventing so many minute circum- 
stances, as having occurred so many as ten or twenty years 
ago, in which they were not only not contradicted, but 
confirmed. 

20. Lord Campbell never noticed the remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that Achilli, although it had been proved that 
he had relatives at Viterbo, and means of communicating 
with Italy, and that he had actually “‘ caused the movements 
of Dr. Newman’s friends to be watched ;’’ had brought 
no witnesses except two fellow-apostates (one of whom said 
nothing, and the other confirmed the evidence against him) 
and one of the women, as to whom he was charged (who 
contradicted him flatly) and further, that he had brought 
no evidence to discredit either of the two Italian witnesses, 
though one of them lived in Viterbo, and the other in Na- 
ples all their lives. 

21. In short, Lord Campbell made every conceivable 
observation, fair or unfair, in favour of Achilli, but not one 
fairly in favour of Dr. Newman; on the contrary, more 
than one most unfairly against him. 

Such are some of the grounds of complaint against the 
Lord Chief justice of England on this occasion. He mis- 
represented the facts and the law; he neither stated the 
former fairly, nor the latter truly. Giving proper effect to 
what he said, it was impossible for the jury to find any 
other verdict than what they did, except perhaps that the 
evidence as to the case of Principe was too overpowering 
even for Lord Campbell, and he plainly told them that it 
was impossible that this could have been invented ; imply- 
ing, however, that the others probably were, or at least 
might have been. Coupling the suggestions carefully 
thrown out by Lord Campbell, on the granting of the 
rule, that Dr. Newman had made statements he did not 
believe, and had then fished for evidence to support them, 
with his present assertion that Dr. Newman had acted 
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rashly and secklessly in asserting things of which he could 
have no personal knowledge, and also with his declaration 
to the jury, that they might, if they pleased, reject the rea- 
sons recited by the judgment of the Court of Inquisition 
(that is to say, believe they were forgeries and interpola- 
tions, to suit the purpose of the defence) there was no sub- 
stantial difference between the charge of Lord Campbell, 
and the speech of Sir Frederic Thesiger, any more than 
between the speech of the latter, and the speech of Mr. 
O’ Malley at Exeter Hall, on the articles in the “ Herald.” 
In fact, there was a substantial identity between the charges 
of the Lord Campbell and the diatribes of the Rev. Mr. 
Cumming. The most bitter and most bigoted of Puritan 
and Presbyterian orators could desire nothing better than 
that which was expressed or implied in the charge of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England. It was wathome to ex- 
pect that the jury should act otherwise than they did. 

We need not express our own opinion upon this too 
memorable trial. The Z%mes thus described it ; express- 
ing, we venture to say, the general opinion of the country. 


««'Time was, when, amidst the cheers of a brutal multitude—on 
the faith of the impossible and self-contradictory evidence of Oates, 
Bedloe, and Dangerfield—English juries consigned innocent men to 
death, and received from the Judge the shameful commendation 
that they had acted like good Protestants. Has the lapse of one 
hundred and seventy years entirely removed us from those narrow 
prejudices and cruel persecutions, which in the days of the Popish 
plot poisoned the pure fountains of justice, and affixed an indelible 
stigma on the character of a nation not habitually unfair or inhu- 
man? Will the opinion of the educated classes in this country, 
and of the great European community, ratify the verdict which has 
absolved Dr. Achilli? The witnesses did not break down,—were 
not involved in any material contradiction,—and stated nothing in 
which there was any strong inherent improbability. They are 
simply set aside and disbelieved. Who can hope to be believed 
when such a mags of testimony is thrown aside as worthless? The 
principle upon which this case was decided would put an end to all 
proof by human testimony. 

“ We consider that a great blow has been given to the administra- 
tion of justice in this country, and Roman Catholics will have 
henceforth only too good reasons for asserting that there is no 
justice for them, in cases tending to arouse the Protestant feelings 
of Judges and Juries,” 


One would have thought that this was unanswerable, 
and that at last even the anti-Popery party would have 
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been abashed and ashamed, and withdrawn from their 
unprincipled prosecution, so that no attempt would have 
been made to enforce a verdict so worthless, or consum- 
mate a proceeding so iniquitous. Far otherwise; their 
enmity was unappeased ; their impudence undaunted; and 
their own organ, the Herald, thus spoke: 


‘‘A word or two as to the late trial. We agree with the Zimes, 
and with all the rest of the press, that it involved a frightful expo- 
sure of real or fabricated immorality. But who is to blame for that 
exposure but the persons who made it necessary? Here are a 
couple of learned doctors, Dr. Wiseman and Dr. Newman, who have 
stooped to blacken the character of a brother clergyman, by charg- 
ing him, in print, with a dozen acts of seduction and adultery. 
After long forbearance, he is at last compelled to bring the matter 
into court, and to call upon them to produce their proofs. They 
then bring, in support of these charges, a number of abandoned 
— women, whom the jury have shown that they disbe- 

ieve.” 


A number of abandoned Italian women! ‘There were 
only two Italian cases; and the women in both cases had 
lived within native homes since childhood, and are long 
since married, and ever since have lived in respectability 
and repute. And about all the rest of the witnesses were 
English Protestants. Malignity and mendacity could 
scarcely have been carried farther. But the writer pro- 
ceeded. : 


‘The verdict finally given, in truth, does much more than acquit 
Dr. Achilli. It implies the belief of the jury, that Dr. Newman’s 
abettors have plunged into the deepest mire of subornation, and 
have produced an array of witnesses brought to swear, ‘for the 
honour of the Church,’ all manner of falsehoods. This horrible 
guilt may be variously distributed; men may believe that Dr. 
Newman had nothing to do with getting up the defence. But his 
Church cannot evade the charge. Somebody has fetched these 
women from Italy, and has put into their mouths the most frightful 
charges, not one word of which could the jury credit. So that, in 
some way or other, the charge must be borne by the Popish party, 
that they first strove to crush Dr. Achilli by the weight of enormous 
slanders ; and then endeavoured to maintain those slanders by the 
further guilt of deliberate and suborned perjury.” 


It may seem almost useless to cite such revolting atro- 
cities; but let not our readers be impatient; they will 
find it all relevant ;—we will soon see this horrible cal- 
umny solemnly received and sanctiond by the grave and 
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dignified Judges of England! From the spirit and tem- 
per of this article, in the organ of the Protestant party, 
the real promoters of the prosecution, it was apparent that 
they would ome to enforce the verdict, and, obtaining 
judgment, if possible pursue Dr. Newman to imprisonment. 
Wecan answer for it, that after the trial, the general feeling 
in Westminster Hall was that they would not venture to 
do so; so morally monstrous did the verdict appear. But 
they who thus thought did not judge the depth of anti- 
Catholic malignity, nor where they at all aware how far it 
had infected even the Judicial Bench. Had any one then 
said, that after months of reflection, the court of Queen’s 
Bench would embody in their sentence the spirit which 
breathed throughout this atrocious article, he would have 
been deemed a caluminator. 

The time came, however, when in the ensuing Terms 
judgment—if it was to be obtained—ought to be moved 
for; and still, until towards the end of the Term no move- 
ment was made on the part of the prosecution ; so it was 
imagined by many that, after all, it would not be carried 
farther. This being so, it was not deemed necessary on 
the part of the defendant to move for a new trial, which 
ought properly, at least in civil cases, to be moved within 
the first four days of term. Probably the object of th> 
prosecutors, in postponing their application for judgment 
so long, was to throw the defendant off his guard and 
induce him to delay the motion for anew trial (which it 
was anticipated was to be made) until the four days had 
elapsed ; and then turn round and say he was too late: at 
all events, when on the 22nd November, Sir F. Thesiger 
moved to call Dr. Newman up for judgment, and Sir A. 
Cockburn rose to move for a new trial, the court took the 
objection; and, although for the sake of decency, Lord 
Campbell did not press it, at least two of the other three 
Judges did; and wished to throw overboard the question 
of justice on a point of pure technicality. It is well to observe 
this ; as it indicated the animus in the mind of the court, 
and a desire to get rid of the case—as they ultimately 
did—-on a question of form. 

Sir A. Cockburn moved for a new trial—first, on the 
ground of the rejection of the Dublin Review, in which 
the charge was originally published ; and, unfortunately, 
it was dealt with solely on the plea of justification, which 
admitted the republication to be malicious ; and not upon 
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the plea of Not Guilty, which denied the malice, so that 
the authorities already alluded to could not be applicable. 
The Lord Chief Justice at once put it on the former 
-— well knowing that upon that the evidence would not 

e admissible. He said, ‘‘ When the issue is upon the 
truth of the charge, it would have been unfair to allow 
evidence that the charge had been made by some one else 
at a previous time: ”’ which no doubt would be so. Why? 
Because on that issue the malice is admitted: and the 
defendant says, ‘* Although I published the charges mali- 
ciously, I am justified by their truth, and their being for 
the public benefit.” Of course, on that issue, a previous 
publication is irrelevant: whereas, on not guilty, which 
says, “‘the publication on my part was not malicious,’ the 
evidence would have been most relevant; for even where 
the truth has not been pleaded, a previous publication has 
always been held admissible, as diminishing the malice. 
Sir A. Cockburn, although an acute advocate, is not a 
profound lawyer nor a practiced pleader; so he did not 
perceive the distinction and fell into the snare, although 
he confined himself to the plea of justification; and there 
the Judges made an easy prey of him. ‘‘ Why,” said Mr. 
Justice Erle, with characteristic acumen, “your argu- 
ment is, that the proof of a previous libel is a justification 
of your own!”’ This was assuming that in itself the re- 
publication was a libel, which must be assumed on the 
on of justification, admitting it to have been malicious, 

he rule was refused on that ground. 
~ The next ground was, the misdirection of the Lord 
Chief Justice to the judgment of the Court of Inquisition. 
And here again Sir A. Cockburn fell into a snare; and 
not being sufficiently acquainted with the weight of author- 
ity in favour of the proposition, that the judgment was 
conclusive and incontrovertible as to all that it alleged ; 
only contended that the Lord Chief Justice was wrong in 
telling the jury that, though they ought to take it as strong 
evidence of a fact of deprivation, they were not bound to 
take it as proved that the sentence had been for immor- 
ality, but might assume it to have been for heresy. But 
Lord Campbell easily got over this, by declaring that he 
never told the jury that they could not find it proved that 
the sentence was for immorality, but only that they need 
not: in other words, that the judgment was not conclu- 
sive as to all that it alleged. Not arguing that, there- 
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fore, Sir Alexander in effect argued nothing. Lord Camp- 
bell said, “‘ You must contend that we are bound to 
presume the whole of the allegations in it to be true.” 
Sir A. Cockburn only said that it was prima facie evidence ; 
but prima facie evidence may be answered, and the allega- 
tions in the judgment were answered, by Achilli’s oath, 
that the charge was heresy, and not immorality. Hence 
unless the allegations were conclusive and incontrovertible 
evidence, the jury were at liberty to disbelieve and discard 
them, as they did; and the Lord Chief Justice could not 
be wrong in telling them that they might do so. Here 
again then the rule was refused. 

Let it not be imagined that we are at all exculpating the 
Court at the expense of the advocate. The Judges are 
bound to know the law; and if, as we have shown, the 
law, on both these grounds, really required a new trial, 
they were bound to grant it; and were not relieved of their 
responsibility, or discharged of their duty, by the omission 
of counsel to furnish them with arguments for so doing ; 
then, on the other hand, it must be borne in mind that, 
according to the course of practice, only one counsel can be 
heard on moving for a new trial; so that Sir A. Cockburn 
had no one to assist him in his argument. Had his 
learned “ juniors,’’ Mr. Addison, and Mr. Badeley, been 
heard, the Court would have had from them, sound lawyers 
and experienced pleaders as they are, the arguments 
and authorities we have already adduced, in opposition to 
the law as laid down by the Court on both these grounds. 
And it may be mentioned here that, upon the arguments of 
the rule, (which, as we shall see, was granted on the ground 
of the verdict being against evidence,) Mr. Addison did 
attempt to argue the question of the effect of the judgment, 
and to adduce those authorities and arguments, but it was 
too late; on that ground the rule was refused; and Lord 
Campbell, with rudeness and discourtesy, put down the 
learned counsel, and would not permit him to proceed. 
Now we say, that what Mr. Addison knew to be the law, 
Lord Campbell was bound to know to be the law; and 
notwithstanding Sir A. Cockburn did not show it to be 
so, the Court ought to have ruled it to be so, or, at all 
events, allowed a rule, in order to have it argued. 

‘The rule, however, was only allowed on the ground of 
the verdict being against evidence. But when it came on 
to be argued, the Court started a technical point to pre- 
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vent the new trial being allowed. They said, this is one 
plea of justification ; a plea must be proved in toto; you 
confess you can only prove it in part; and that being so 
on a new trial, the result must legally be the same; for, 
admitting that you prove nineteen charges out of twenty— 
if you do not prove the twentieth, you must have the ver- 
dict entered against you; for only one verdict can be 
entered, as it is only one plea; and this being so, we can- 
not grant a new trial on the ground of the verdict being 
against evidence ; when it is admitted that at the first 
trial, the verdict was, after all, according to the evidence 
in its legal result, (that the plea was not entirely proved,) 
although the opinions which led to that result, as to par- 
ticular parts of the pleas, were against the evidence; and 
it is also admitted that this must be so at the next trial, on 
the same evidence. 

Now this was a tissue of flagrant fallacies ; misrepresen- 
tations both of the facts and of the law. In the first place, 
let it be observed, it treated the case as entirely dependent 
on the plea of justification. Now, though on the other plea 
of not guilty the rule had not been asked for, and of course 
not allowed, on the specific ground of rejection of evidence 
it had been granted on that plea, as well as on the other, on 
the ground of the verdict being against evidence. And 
although, upon the plea of justification, it was to be 
assumed that the judgment was not conclusive and incon- 
trovertible, (for the rule had been refused on that ground,) 
yet in the next place, let it be remembered it was open to 
the defendant to argue, as the Court ought, without argu- 
ment, to have observed, that non constat that another 
jury might not believe the judgment sufficient evidence, 
either on the plea of justification, of the charges being 
true, or on the plea of not guilty, of their not being mali- 
cious. For it was admitted that the jury were at liberty 
to believe the judgment; ahd if they did, it proved the 
charges true. And again, on the plea of not guilty, deny- 
ing the malice, there could scarcely be stronger evidence 
to disprove malice, than the fact that the defendant had 
reasonable cause to believe the charges true ; nor stronger 
evidence of that than the fact that they had been solemnly 
adjudged to be true by a Court of competent jurisdiction. 
As the absence of reasonable and probable cause is always 
evidence of malice, the existence of it is always evidence 
of want of malice, 
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But further, upon the plea of justification, the Court as- 
sumed what not only was not true, but was the reverse of 
the truth, in assuming that there was no other evidence to 
be adduced on a second trial. In the first place, it was part 
of the evidence in the case that some of the most important 
‘a of the evidence onbehalf of the defendant could not be 

»rought forward on the first trial but might be in a second. 

For instance, it had been sworn that Rosa de Alisandris 
had only declined to come as a witness on account of her 
pregnancy ; that Garramone had been obliged to return 
to Corfi by reason of the delay that had taken place, and 
that a copy of the Report of the Neapolitan Police had 
been obtained, and might have been received as evidence 
had the chief of Police been present to authenticate it ; as 
he might be on a second trial. And as to the judgment of 
the Inquisition, it must have been obvious to the Court 
that, except on the assumption that it was what the prose- 
cutors so scandalously suggested ‘‘ a scandalous fabrica- 
tion,’ there must be evidence available to support its 
genuineness and rebut his allegations, in controverting 
what it set forth. Nor was this all. For it had been 
called to the attention of the Court, that many admissions 
of Achilli in his book had not been read to the jury at the 
trial; but had escaped the observation of defendant’s 
counsel amidst the mass of evidence adduced. In the 
face of all this, it was one of the most unwarrantable 
assumptions of a matter of fact ever attempted, to take 
it for granted, as the court did in discharging the rule, 
that no fresh or further evidence could be bronght forward 
on a second trial ! 

Even assuming this, however, to have been so, and 
that Dr. Newman must ultimately have proved only a 
portion of his charges, the Court made an assumption 
of a matter of law not less unwarrantable, in assum- 
ing that the verdict must te against him, and that 
he was bound to prove the whole of his plea. This 
assumption proceeded upon the fallacy that because one 
plea in point of form, it was one plea in point of fact. 
We have shown that it was in substance and effect a 
series of pleas several and distinct, toas many several 
and distinct charges, on each of which there was raised 
several and distinct issues, and on each of which there 
ought consequently to have been a several and distinct 
verdict. ‘lhe authorities we have already adduced for the 
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proposition, will be confirmed by the circumstance that the 
Court did not advert to any one of those numerous author- 
ities, nor to any authority at all; except one, cited by Mr. 
Justice Erle, a case receutly decided in the same court ;* 
in which however the charge was one, relating ‘to one 
transaction; although comprising several particulars; and 
even there Mr. Justice Erle had dissented from the rest 
of the court, and had been overruled, and he is not the 
least able nor the least learned of the Judges. Moreover 
the conclusion we contend for, is further confirmed by the 
admitted absurdity and injustice of the opposite doctrine ; 
upheld by the Court, according to which, if twenty griev- 
ous charges were proved, and one unproved, and that 
comparatively insignificant; the verdict and judgment 
must be in favour of the prosecutor, thus shown to be 
covered with crime, and the defendant who had proved 
him so would be liable to fine and imprisonment. If as 
Lord Coke says, ‘‘the law is right reason;” this can— 
not be law, for it is unreasonable and unjust, and it is 
certainly, as we have seen, opposed to the regular course 
of law and pleading in all other cases ; and to express deci- 
sions on this very case of libel; it being the unvarying 
rule, that on distinct defences to distinct charges there are 
distinct issues and verdicts. That this would have been 
so had the defendant pleaded in form separate pleas, Mr. 
Justice Coleridge admitted, and he said with nisi prius 
sharpness, ‘‘ But you have not so pleaded,’’ to which 
the answer was, that it mattered not a single straw; see- 
ing that the distinction between one plea and several, as a 
question of mere form could not be of any consequence 
alter verdict; when all matters of form are remedied. 
And, moreover, we have shown that if in substance the 
defences are distinct, the rule has always been the same 
asif they were soin form. Then Mr. Justice Wightman 
continually kept asking, ‘‘ How could you enter the ver- 
dicts on the different charges?’’ to which the answer was, 
in the easy and ordinary form, thus: that, in 1830, at 
Viterbo the said Achilli did so and so as alleged in the 
plea; that in 1833, at Capua, the said Achilli did do so 
and so as alleged in the plea, and so forth; precisely as if 
there had been so many separate pleas. Really to put the 
case on this petty point of form was not very creditable to the 
Court. It was one, to say the truth, upon which they ap- 





* Biddulph v. Chamberlayne, xvii, Law Times. 
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peared ashamed altogether torely. So they eked it out by 
another point, if possible, more formal and technical. It 
was this. The act of parliament permitting the defendant 
in criminal information to plead the truth of the libel enacts, 
that if the jury find the plea not proved, the court might 
look at the evidence to see if it mitigated or aggravate d 
the offence; that is to say, supposing the jury rightly find 
a plea not proved, the court may consider whether the evi- 
dence afforded a reasonable cause for publishing the libel, 
or whether it was so obviously insufficient as to show that 
there was no excuse for it. It is as plain as anything can 
be, that this enactment has nothing at all to do with a case 
in which the jury wrongly find a plea not proved, in which 
the defendant is entitled, at common law, to a new trial. 
And we have already proved that there were as many sepa- 
rate pleas as charges, and some, the court admitted, were 
proved; and all, the court ought to have seen, might be 
proved. Yet the court actually rode off upon this enact- 
ment, declaring that it prevented a new trial, in any 
case in which the evidence did not support the whole 
of the plea. This depended upon the assumption, the 
fallacy of which we have exposed, that the plea was one 
plea, instead of comprising several distinct pleas; and 
therefore, put in any possible way, the decision of the court, 
discharging the rule for a new trial, was not only purely 
formal and technical, but utterly fallacious in law and in 
fact. 

Nor was this all. The jury had, after all, found one 
fact directly contrary to the solemn oath of the prosecutor, 
He had sworn twice—the first time in his affidavit, the 
second time at the trial, that he had not been sentenced 
to deprivation, the jury found that he had.. Now a crimi- 
nal information will uot be granted if it be made to appear 
to the court that the applicant in the affidavit has mistated 
any material fact, and the trial is only a means of inform- 
ing the mind of the court. 

If, then, it appear at the trial that the jury find a mate- 
rial fact contrary to his oath, the court are in the same 
position as if this had clearly appeared upon the affidavit 
before the rule issued. It appears that the rule ought not 
to have issued, and it would not have issued, if the court 
had known this before. So plain is this, that in the 
course of the argument, Mr. Justice Coleridge himself 
stated it, and he asked the prosecutor’s counsel te answer 
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the objection, and they could not; and the learned judged 
professed himself unable to see how the court could give 
judgment on a proceeding which they could see ought not 
to have been commenced. Yet, (it is scarcely credible) in 
the course of a few days, this judge concurred with the 
other judges in pronouncing judgment at the instance of 
such a prosecutor, on an information which the court would 
not have granted had they known at first what they knew 
now. Surely a court of justice was never so stultified. 

The practical result was, that Dr. Newman had to pay 
all the costs of the prosecutor as well as his own. If our 
conclusions are correct, he ought to have had a verdict 
entered for him as Not Guilty, which would have dis- 
charged the jury on the plea of justification, or on that plea 
he ought to have had a verdict on each of the charges the 
court considered proved, either at the first or on a second 
trial, and on these verdicts to have not only not paid costs, 
but received costs from the prosecutor. And as the jury 
did find one of the Italian charges proved, (deprivation) and 
the court indicated that others ought to have been so found, 
and there the chief costs were incurred, of course the diffe- 
rence would have been enormous in point of expense. 

And even had strict law required a judgment, it is clear 
from the circumstances, that it was a case only for a 
purely nominal sentence, (that is for a fine of one shilling,) 
instead of the infliction of a penalty of a hundred pounds, 
which, if not a serious, was certainly a ‘ substantial’’ 
fine, in the estimation of the law; more especially as the 
learned Judge, in passing sentence, intimated that some 
of the grievous charges were proved; and that as to the 
rest the defendant had just ground for believing them true 
and reasonable excuse for bringing them forward. 

Distinctly, then, do we impeach and impugn the 
conduct of the court at every step of the proceedings 
from first to last ; distinctly do we dispute each of the three 
great points of law it decided; distinctly do we deny that 
at any stage of the case, Dr. Newman had the benefit of 
the law of England; and we deliberately affirm and defy 
any lawyer to contradict us--that every question of law 
was decided untruly and unjustly against him from first 
to last ; and that throughout the whole of the proceedings 
law and justice were glaringly and grievously violated. 

But now for the language in which the court, by the 
mouth of Mr. Justice Coleridge, expressed its opinions 
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upon the whole of the case; after hearing it argued and 
reargued, after months of reflection and consideration ; and 
when deliberately and solemnly pronouncing the final ad- 
judication. Throughout we have been anxious to direct 
attention rather to the spirit in which, and purposes for 
which, the prosecution was conducted, than its intrinsic 
merits: and we have all through shown the substantial 
identity of spirit between the prosecutors and the pro- 
moters of the prosecution; between the patrons and their 
protégé; between the counsel and the court, in a word, 
between Exeter Hall and Westminster Hall. We lament 
that this indentity should have been exhibited to the last: 
—and that as we have shown already the resemblance be- 
tween Lord Campbell and Dr. Cumming, so we must now 
exhibit the perfect harmony between Lord Campbell and 
Mr. Justice Coleridge. Nay, further, we shall show the 
harmony between the ‘‘ Morning Herald,”’ as the organ of 
the ultra-Protestant party, and Mr. Justice Coleridge as 
the organ of the court of Queen’s Bench. 

The Learned Judge commenced by intimating the 
opinion of the court that Dr. Newman had in substance 
been faultless. 

‘I speak the seitiments of every member of the court, when I 
say that we are satisfied that you honestly believed in the accusa- 
tions you made, and tbat you are incapable of uttering or publish- 
ing what you believed to be untrue. And farther than that, the 
court are entirely of opinion that it was not a reckless or uuthink- 
ing belief that you took up, but that you received a statement from 
one whose character you believed entitled to credit, and had made 
such enquiries as it was in your power to make; and having 
known that the charges had been made many mouths before, and 
received no contradiction, you had good ground for the belief you 
entertained. Farther than this, it is fair to say that you published 
the charges from no personal malice towards Achilli, but because 
you believed he had assailed the religion you value above all 
things ; and that he came apparently with personal authority, and 
speaking as a wituess and a participator in the transactions of 
which he spoke, aud that therefore it was of extreme importance, 
especially at Birmingham, where you lived, to meet these charges 
by an exposition of his character, and by detracting from the 
authority they would otherwise receive.” 


Well, if all this were so—if there were reasonable ground 
for believing the charges, and no personal malice, and a 
fair and reasc able ground for publishing them, and they 
were republished from a former publication ; our readers 
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will wonder how, on earth, Dr. Newman could have been 
guilty on an information complaining that he “ falsely and 
maliciously published a false and malicious libel.”? And 
we distinctly affirm, and defy any lawyer to disprove our 
assertion, that no instance but this can be adduced of a 
man being found guilty of a libel under such circumstan- 
ces inasmuch as (first) it has never been held that an 
unmalicious republication of a libel previously printed, is 
actionable; and secondly, that a publication on such 
reasonable grounds, and for such a reasonable purpose, is 
not a libel at all. The learned judge, however, did not 
advert to that question; but as the court had done all 
along, carefully avoided it, and dealt with the case 
entirely upon this plea of justification, as to which he said, 


‘*It was admitted that if the libel were true, it was for the bere- 
fit of the public that it should be published. This brings me to 
the question whether it were true.” 


Now what we should have supposed would be, that it was 
(as Mr. Badeley alleged in the plea) for the benefit of the 
public, that the matters in the libel should be published 
for the purpose of more effectually ascertaining the truth. 
However, we hasten to show how the learned judge dealt 
with the question of the truth of the charges. And how 
does he begin on that head? By adopting one of the most 
monstrous and malicious misrepresentations of the prose- 
cutor’s counsel ! 


“There was an extreme improbability in the story you put for- 
ward.” 


We pause to remark on the extreme inconsistency of 
this: for the learned judge had just before said that there 
were good and reasonable grounds for believing the truth 
of the story, which he now brands as improbable ! 


“Tow can I bring myself to believe that a man, not merely so 
wicked, but so notoriously wicked, as you said, should have been 
(as it appears unquestionably he was) caressed and honoured, and 
trusted with the most delicate employments in the Catholic 
Church, until he had lapsed from the faith?’ 


The sting of this lay in the last sentence. The first part 
of the passage insinuates that while Achilli was known to 
have been guilty of flagrant immorality he was caressed, 
and honoured, and trusted ; and then it is insinuated that 
this would have continued so, had he not lapsed from 
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the faith! In other words, it is an insinuation that the 
Church connives at immorality, and is impatient only of 
heresy! These are almost the exact expressions of Achilli 
himself in his book. The imsinuation was elaborately 
urged by Sir Fitzroy Kelly. It is now calmly sanc- 
tioned by Mr. Justice Coleridge! Need we say that the 
views taken of the facts is as false as the insinuation is 
malignant. It does not appear from the evidence that 
Achilli was ever caressed, and honoured, and trusted in 
any diocese, after he was discovered. ‘The very reverse ap- 
pears, as we have proved by the course of his life, as admit- 
ted in his book, that he was expelled from Viterbo directly 
after charges were made against him; he went to Capua, 
and was there only a short time; soon he was secularized ; 
he went to Naples, and immediately after the affair of Prin- 
cipe came before the Police, he was perpetually suspended. 
It was utterly untrue, then, to say, that he was caressed and 
trusted while known to be guilty of immorality. And as 
to the insinuation of Mr. Justice Coleridge that it would 
have continued to beso had he not swerved from the faith, 
which implied, of course, that he had been deprived for 
heresy, and not for immorality, it assumed that the judg- 
ment was a scandalous fabrication, as Sir F. Thesiger 
asserted it to be; and as Achilli had in his book, by anti- 
cipation, insinuated it would be. So here are two mons- 
trous and calumnious insinuations put forward by Achilli— 
adopted by Achili’’s counsel—sanctioned and accepted by 
Mr. Justice Coleridge. Two of the worst and vilest of the 
calumnies of the Herald, sent forth from the judgment- 
seat by the Queen’s Bench! That there might be no 
ene as to his meaning, the learned Judge went on 
thus :— 


“Another circumstance could not but arrest attention, which 
was, that the first witness who came from Italy was told to come 
for ‘the honour of the Church and the glory of God:’ venerable 
names! but none more likely to have induced uneducated witnesses 
to fall into error.” 


That is to say, the telling a female who was to speak of 
her own shame, that it was proper she should do so for the 
honour of the Church, was calculated to induce her to 
swear untruly! This was Sir F. Thesiger’s insinuation, 
and we are sorry to say, that in adopting it, Mr. Justice 
Coleridge condescended, as the counsel had done, to sup- 
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press the context; which, as we see, gave the whole mean- 
ing to the expression, and made his observation upon it 
most unmeaning, except as a most unworthy and unchari- 
table insinuation. And then the learned Judge went on 
to say :— 


“Whatever difficulties Dr. Newman may have had in proving 
his charges, they were uot so great as those which Achilli encoun- 
tered in meeting them. A man who had left the Catholic Church 
under a sentence from the Court of Inquisition, would have found 


it impossible to induce any witnesses to come and defend his cha- 
racter.” 


This, of course, again assumes (as Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge chose to do all through) that the judgment, although 
reciting Achilli’s confession of immoralities was really for 
heresy, and that the confession was an interpolation and a 
fabrication. Unless this were assumed, of course Achilli 
stood convicted on his own confession, of the chief of the 
crimes charged; and it would be rather too much to 
expect that persons should come and testify in his favour. 
And in assuming that the judgment was a forgery, the 
learned Judge of course assuming that the evidence 
adduced in support of the charge was false and suborned. 
Thus, then, throughout, Mr. Justice Coleridge deliberately 
adopted the hideous theory of Sir F. Thesiger and Sir F. 
Kelly ; that there had been a huge fabric of falsehood 
constructed, by a horrible conspiracy of forgery and per- 
jury, in order to crush a most moral, and most innocent 
heretic. We defy any one to point to any other conclu- 
sion from the premises Mr. Justice Coleridge assumes; 
und it is a conclusion confirmed by the significant fact 
that though he exonerated Dr. Newman, he carefully ab- 
stained from exonerating any one else from the foul charges 
made against him by the prosecutor’s counsel. Upon 
the argument of the new trial, Sir F. Thesiger and 
Sir F, Kelly had repeatedly and distinctly charged that 
some persons had been guilty of suborning perjury ; and 
he not only by silence, but insinuation, sanctioned this 
atrocious accusation, in the absence of the least shadow 
of extenuation, or excuse for it. 

The remainder of Mr. Justice Coleridge’s homily was 
directed to exculpate the Church of England from the 
charge of having been concemed with Achilli. It was 
not (he said) in her communion that Achilli was accused 
of these crimes. No, but it was ‘in her communion” 
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that he was received, after having been accused of them. 
Of course we do not say that he was ever connected with 
the more respectable section of her communion; but he 
unguestionably was, with the more popular of the evan- 
gelical portion ; and all along, until, and even after the 
trial, was upheld as their ch: ampion. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge thought he made a hit at Dr. 
Newman by commenting sever ely on the tone of his strie- 
tures, and contrasting them with the milder temper of his 
controversial writings while he was in the Church of 
England. The obvious answer, however, would be, that 
Dr. Newman never had in controversy against the cham- 
pions of the Catholic Church, to deal with men such as 
Achilli. Moreover, Mr. Justice Coleridge himself let 
it escape that the memorable passage which formed the 
subject of prosecution had excited the utmost irritation, 
not so much as an exposé of Achilli, as of Protestantism. 
The learned Judge said, “‘ when I read that lecture, I felt 

reat pain.”’ We have not the least doubt of it. No 

rotestant could read that scorching and scathing denun- 
ciation of the hypocrisy of your good anti-Popery men,’’ 
the Exeter Hall haters of Popery, without feeling great 

ain. 
P And this brings us round, in our conelusion, to what we 
observed in our commencement, that this ease illustrates 
far more than the character and career of Achilli. It illus- 
trates the character of the religious class among whom he 
found patrons, who were the promoters of this prosecution ; ; 
in short, the character of that class of Protestants, (alas 
too large a class,) who make their Protestantism _to con- 
sist chiefly in an insane hatred of Catholicism. It shows 
that, as in the days of Titus Oates, so now, any charac- 
ter, ‘however questionable, will be seized hold of, and 
converted into a champion of Protestantism, if he do 
but speak *‘ strong things’’ against the Catholic Church, 
and tell stories of foul calumny against her Clergy and 
her religion. It reveals a marked appetite for calumny, a 
craving for it as the ver y meat and drink of Protestantism, 
and it means that this appetite is so greedy, that it is indif- 
ferent to the moral credulity or character of this agency, by 
which it is gratified. In short, it convicts the proselytizing 
and calumniating Protestantism, of the very sin of which 
it so falsely accuses the Church—of “ doing evil, that good 
may come,’ and of being careless as to the means, in 
order to accomplish the end: even although the end be 
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one so unworthy, as the casting of obloquy on a large 
Christian community, and the means be so uncharitable, 
as wholesale, foul, and offensive calumny. It proves more- 
over, that the spirit of this species of Protestantism, is one 
of persecution; when it could not answer Dr. Newman’s 
Lectures, it sought, by a cruel and unscrupulous use of 
the law to punish him; and inflicts imprisonment upon one 
with whom it could not cope in argument: and when it 
could not achieve refutation to attempt revenge. Nor is 
this all. The case shows that secret sympathy between all 
sects and classes of Protestantism, which their common 
enmity to the Catholic Church inspires. Just as we saw 
the organs of them all, Baptists and Psedo-Baptists, In- 
agendas and Presbyterians, Episcopalian and Evan- 
gelical, all uniting together, to hail and eulogise Achilli, 
80 we see in the sequel of the affair—the Presbyterian 
Lord Campbell, in perfect accord with the Anglican Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, and the “ Herald,’ equally the organ 
of Exeter Hall, and the exponent of Westminster Hall: 
speaking the sentiments of Sir Culling Smith, and antici- 
pating the opinions of the Court of Queen’s Bench. The 
very judges seem to have imbibed the spirit and spoken 
the language of their common hero Achilli. Even on 
the Judicial Bench, in the persons of Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge, Mr. Justice Wightman, Lord Campbell, and Mr. 
Justice Erle, we see High-Church, Low-Church, No- 
Church, and Any-Church, represented in common anta- 

onism and aversion to Catholicism. In vain did Mr. 

ustice Coleridge, at the close of the trial, elaborately 
endeavour to disembarass the Church of England from 
the odium of a connection, of which he felt naturally 
ashamed. The very anxiety he evinced on that head, 
betrayed the existence of what he sought to hide. If such 
a connection had never existed, why be so extremely 
anxious to disavow it? And even in the act of disavowing 
it, the learned Judge betrayed it, by disclosing a perfect 
identity of sentiment, and using a stubborn similarity of 
language, respecting the Catholic Church, her Prelates 
and her Clergy, between the sentiments he express- 
ed, and the language used by Achilli himself. As the 
vilest things said by Achilli’s Counsel, and the worst 
things written in the articles of the ‘‘ Herald,’’ were 
taken from his works, so Mr. Justice Coleridge, as we 
have shown, stooped to accept and sanction, and repeat 
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these worst and vilest things; the very scum of Achilli’s 
calumnies, or the “‘ Herald’s’’ lies. Thus then Achilli 
found in the great body of the Evangelicals, patrons; 
in their organ, an advocate; in the flower of the English 
bar, imitators; upon the English Bench, copyists and 
approvers! Yes, the very pink and pattern of Judicial 
profundity ; the most illustrious example of high Anglican 
Churchmanship could condescend, when assuming all his 
utmost dignity, in sentencing a defender of the Catholic 
Church for libel, to pick up and deck out his address, with 
some of the lowest insinuations of such men as Achilli. 
Need we say more! The case is a remarkable illustration 
of Protestantism, and will stand for ever—one of the 
blackest and foulest blots, even on the dark pages of the 
Judicial History of England. 





We have been requested to draw the attention of the Catholic 
public to a Likeness of His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, drawn on 
stone by Mr. J. H. Lynch, from a Daguerreotype Portrait by Kil- 
burn, and published by Messrs. Burns and Lambert. We have 
great pleasure in doing so, and at the same time in calling atten- 
tion to another Lithograph by Mr. Henry Doyle, which preceded it. 
Both are decided likenesses; but in each there are defects which 
partly arise from the peculiarities of the Lithographic Art. Mr. 
Doyle’s likeness has lost, by the process of transfer to stone, some 
of the middle tints which the original Drawing possessed ; the 
drawing of the features is admirably correct, but in consequence of 
this defect, there is a certain fulness about the face and hands, 
which injures the effect. Mr. Lynch, on the contrary, has given 
somewhat too hard and sharp a character to the features, and has 
copied too faithfully the unpleasant expression which a daguerreo- 
type likeness always gives to the eyes. It is, nevertheless, a digni- 
fied and striking portrait; and much as we are indebted to both 
these gentlemen, it must be the universal desire that our great 
Cardinal should be handed down to posterity in a higher order of 
art; and we are glad to hear that Mr. Raphael Ward has nearly 
completed a most elaborate engraving in the mixed style, from a 
splendid likeness by Mr. Herbert, R. A., for which His Eminence 
gave a final sitting last year. These finishing touches have brought 
the likeness to perfection; and from what we have seen of the 
etching, added to Mr. Ward’s well-known reputation as a painter 
and engraver, we may look forward to a chef-d’ceuvre both of art 
and of resemblance. 7 


RICHARDSON ‘AND SON, DERBY. 
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